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VOL.  III.-l. 


TOM  TIDDLER^S   GROUND. 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.! 


PICKING    UP   SOOT    AND    CINDERS. 

"  And  why  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  ? "  asked  the 
Traveller. 

"Because  he  scatters  halfpence  to  Tramps  and 
such-like,"  returned  the  Landlord,  "  and  of  course 
they  pick  'em  up.  And  this  being  done  on  his  own 
land  (which  it  is  his  own  land,  you  observe,  and 
were  his  family's  before  him),  why,  it  is  but  regard- 
ing the  halfpence  as  gold  and  silver,  and  turning 
the  ownership  of  the  property  a  bit  round  your  fin- 
ger, and  there  you  have  the  name  of  the  children's 
game  complete.  And  it's  appropriate  too,"  said  the 
Landlord,  with  his  favorite  action  of  stooping  a 
little,  to  look  across  the  table  out  of  window  at 
vacancy,  under  the  window  blind  which  was  half 
drawn  down.  "  Leastwise  it  has  been  so  considered 
by  many  gentlemen  which  have  partook  of  chops 
and  tea  in  the  present  humble  parlor." 

*  The  original  haa  seven  chapters  ;  but  those  not  printed  here  were 
not  written  by  Mr.  Dickena. 
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The  Traveller  was  ]iartrikin^  of  chops  and  tea  in 
tlu'  present  Imnible  parlor,  and  the  Landlord's  shot 
Avas  tired  oblicpiely  at  hiiu. 

"And  you  call  him  a  Hermit?"  said  the 
Traveller. 

"They  call  him  such,"  returned  the  Landlord, 
evading  personal  responsibility  ;  "  he  is  in  general 
so  considered." 

"What  is  a  Hermit  ?  "  asked  the  Traveller. 

"What  is  it?"  repeated  the  Landlord,  drawing 
his  hand  across  his  chin. 

"  Yes,  what  is  it  ?  " 

The  Landlord  stooped  again,  to  get  a  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  vacancy  under  the  window  blind, 
and  —  with  an  asphyxiated  appearance  on  him  as 
one  unaccustomed  to  definition  —  made  no  answer. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  suppose  it  to  be,"  said  the 
Traveller.     "  An  abominably  dirty  thing." 

"  ^[r.  Mopes  is  dirty,  it  cannot  be  denied,"  said 
the  Landlord. 

"  Intolerably  conceited." 

"  Mr.  Mopes  is  vain  of  the  life  he  leads,  some  do 
say,"  replied  the  Landlord,  as  another  concession. 

"  A  slothful,  unsavory,  n;isty  reversal  of  the  laws 
of  human  nature,"  said  the  Traveller  ;  "  and  for  the 
sake  of  God's  working  world  and  its  wholesome- 
ness,  both  moral  and  physical,  I  would  put  the 
thing  on  the  treadmill  (if  I  had  my  way)  wherever 
I  found  it;  whether  on  a  pillar,  or  in  a  hole; 
whether  on  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  or  the  Pope  of 
Kome's  ground,  or  a  Hindoo  fakeer's  ground,  or  any 
other  ground." 

"I  don't  know  about  putting  Mr.  Mopes  on  the 
treadmill,"  said  the  Landlord,  shaking  his  head  very 
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seriously.  "There  ain't  a  doubt  but  -what  he  has 
got  landed  property." 

"  How  far  may  it  be  to  this  said  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground  ?  "  asked  the  Traveller. 

"Put  it  at  five  mile,"  returned  the  Landlord. 

"  Well !  When  I  have  done  my  breakfast,"  said 
the  Traveller,  "  I'll  go  there.  I  came  over  here  this 
morning,  to  find  it  out  and  see  it." 

"  Many  does,"  observed  the  Landlord. 

The  conversation  passed,  in  the  midsummer 
weather  of  no  remote  year  of  grace,  down  among 
the  pleasant  dales  and  trout  streams  of  a  green 
English  county.  No  matter  what  county.  Enough 
that  you  may  hunt  there,  shoot  there,  fish  there, 
traverse  long  grass-grown  Roman  roads  there,  open 
ancient  barrows  there,  see  many  a  square  mile  of 
richly  cultivated  land  there,  and  hold  Arcadian  talk 
with  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride,  who 
will  tell  you  (if  you  want  to  know)  how  pastoral 
housekeeping  is  done  on  nine  shillings  a  week. 

Mr.  Traveller  sat  at  his  breakfast  in  the  little 
sanded  parlor  of  the  Peal  of  Bells  village  alehouse, 
with  the  dew  and  dust  of  an  early  walk  upon  his 
shoes  —  an  early  walk  by  road  and  meadow  and 
coppice,  ■  that  had  sprinkled  him  bountifully  with 
little  blades  of  grass,  and  scraps  of  new  hay,  and 
with  leaves  both  young  and  old,  and  with  other 
such  fragrant  tokens  of  the  freshness  and  wealth  of 
summer.  The  window  through  which  the  landlord 
had  concentrated  his  gaze  upon  vacancy  was  shaded* 
because  the  morning  sun  was  hot  and  bright  on  the 
village  street.  The  village  street  was  like  most 
other  village  streets :  wide  for  its  height,  silent  for 
its  size,   and  drowsy  in  the  dullest   degree.     The 
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quietest  little  dwellings  with  the  largest  of  window 
shutters  (to  slmt  up  Nothing  :is  carefully  as  if  it 
were  tlie  Mint,  or  the  Bank  of  England)  had  called 
in  the  Doctor's  house  so  suddenly,  that  his  brass 
door-plate  and  three  stories  stood  among  them  as 
conspicuous  and  different  as  the  Doctor  himself  in 
his  broadcloth,  among  the  smock-frocks  of  his  pa- 
tients. The  village  residences  seemed  to  have  gone 
to  law  with  a  similar  absence  of  consideration,  for 
a  score  of  weak  little  lath-and-plaster  cabins  clung 
in  confusion  about  the  Attorney's  red  brick  house, 
Avhich,  with  glaring  doorsteps  and  a  most  terrific 
scraper,  seemed  to  serve  all  manner  of  ejectments 
upon  them.  They  were  as  various  as  laborers  — 
high-shouldered,  wry-necked,  one-eyed,  goggle-eyed, 
.squinting,  bow-legged,  knock-kneed,  rheumatic, 
crazy.  Some  of  the  small  tradesmen's  houses,  such 
as  the  crockery  shop  and  the  harness-maker's,  had 
a  C^'clops  window  in  the  middle  of  the  gable,  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  its  apex,  suggesting  that  some 
forlorn  rural  Prentice  must  wriggle  himself  into 
that  apartment  horizontally,  when  he  retired  to  rest, 
after  the  manner  of  the  worm.  So  bountiful  in  its 
abundance  was  the  surrounding  country,  and  so  lean 
and  scant  the  village,  that  one  might  have  thought 
the  village  had  sown  and  planted  everything  it  once 
possessed,  to  convert  the  same  into  crops.  This 
would  account  for  the  bareness  of  the  little  shops, 
the  bareness  of  the  few  boards  and  trestles  designed 
for  market  purposes  in  a  corner  of  the  street,  the 
bareness  of  the  obsolete  Inn  and  Inn  Yard,  with  the 
ominous  inscription  "  Excise  Office,"  not  yet  faded 
out  from  the  gateway,  as  indicating  the  very  last 
thing  that  poverty  could  get  rid  of.     This  would 
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also  account  for  the  determined  abandonment  of  tlie 
village  by  one  stray  dog,  fast  lessening  in  the  per- 
spective  where  the  white  posts  and  the  pond  were, 
and  would  explain  his  conduct  on  the  hypothesis 
that  he  was  going  (through  the  act  of  suicide)  to 
convert  himself  into  manure,  and  become  a  part 
proprietor  in  turnips  or  mangold-wurzel. 

Mr.  Traveller,  having  finished  his  breakfast  and 
paid  his  moderate  score,  walked  out  to  the  threshold 
of  the  Peal  of  Bells,  and,  thence  directed  by  the 
pointing  finger  of  his  host,  betook  himself  towards 
the  ruined  hermitage  of  Mr.  Mopes  the  hermit. 

For,  Mr.  Mopes,  by  suffering  everything  about 
him  to  go  to  ruin,  and  by  dressing  himself  in  a 
blanket  and  skewer,  and  by  steeping  himself  in  soot 
and  grease  and  other  nastiness,  had  acquired  great 
renown  in  all  that  country -side  —  far  greater  renown 
than  he  could  ever  have  won  for  himself,  if  his 
career  had  been  that  of  any  ordinary  Christian,  or 
decent  Hottentot.  He  had  even  blanketed  and 
skewered  and  sooted  and  greased  himself  into  the 
London  papers.  And  it  was  curious  to  find,  as  Mr. 
Traveller  found  by  stopping  for  a  new  direction  at 
this  farmhouse  or  at  that  cottage  as  he  went  along, 
with  how  much  accuracy  the  morbid  INIopes  had 
counted  on  the  weakness  of  his  neighbors  to  embel- 
lish him.  A  mist  of  home-brewed  marvel  and 
romance  surrounded  Mopes,  in  which  (as  in  all  fogs) 
the  real  proportions  of  the  real  object  were  extrava- 
gantly heightened.  He  had  murdered  his  beautiful 
beloved  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  and  was  doing  penance ; 
he  had  made  a  vow  under  the  influence  of  grief ;  he 
had  made  a  vow  under  the  influence  of  a  fatal  acci- 
dent; he  had  made  a  vow  under  the  influence  of 
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religion ;  he  had  made  a  vow  under  the  influence 
of  drink ;  he  had  made  a  vow  under  the  influence  of 
disappointment;  he  had  never  made  any  vow,  but 
"h;ul  got  led  into  it"  by  the  possession  of  a  mighty 
and  most  awful  secret ;  he  was  enormously  rich,  he 
■was  stupendously  charitable,  he  was  profoundly 
learned,  he  saw  spectres,  he  knew  and  could  do  all 
kinds  of  wonders.  Some  said  he  went  out  every 
night,  and  was  met  by  terrified  wayfarers  stalking 
along  dark  roads  ;  others  said  he  never  went  out ; 
some  knew  his  penance  to  be  nearly  expired ;  others 
had  positive  information  that  his  seclusion  was  not 
a  penance  at  all,  and  would  never  expire  but  with 
himself.  Even  as  to  the  easy  facts  of  how  old  he 
■was,  or  how  long  he  had  held  verminous  occupation 
of  his  blanket  and  skewer,  no  consistent  information 
was  to  be  got,  from  those  who  must  know  if  they 
would.  He  was  represented  as  being  all  the  ages 
between  five-and-twenty  and  sixty,  and  as  having 
been  a  hermit  seven  years,  twelve,  twenty,  thirty, 
—  though  twenty,  on  the  •v\-hole,  appeared  the 
favorite  terra. 

"  Well,  well !  "  said  Mr.  Traveller.  "  At  any  rate 
let  us  see  what  a  real  live  Hermit  looks  like." 

So,  Mr.  Traveller  went  on,  and  on,  and  on,  until 
he  came  to  Tom  Tiddler's  ground. 

It  was  a  nook  in  a  rustic  byroad,  which  the 
genius  of  Mopes  had  laid  waste  as  completely  as  if 
he  had  been  born  an  Emperor  and  a  Conqueror. 
Its  centre  object  was  a  dwelling-house,  sufticiently 
substantial,  all  the  window  glass  of  which  had  been 
long  ago  abolished  by  the  surprising  genius  of 
Mopes,  and  all  the  windows  of  which  were  barred 
across  with    rough-split   logs  of   trees  nailed  over 
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them  on  the  outside.  A  rick-yard,  hip  high  in 
vegetable  rankness  and  ruin,  contained  out-build- 
ings, from  which  the  thatch  had  lightly  fluttered 
away,  on  all  the  winds  of  all  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  from  which  the  planks  and  beams  had 
heavily  dropped  and  rotted.  The  frosts  and  damps 
of  winter,  and  the  heats  of  summer,  had  warped 
what  wreck  remained,  so  that  not  a  post  or  a  board 
retained  the  position  it  was  meant  to  hold,  but 
everything  was  twisted  from  its  purpose,  like  its 
owner,  and  degraded  and  debased.  In  this  home- 
stead of  the  sluggard,  behind  the  ruined  hedge,  and 
sinking  away  among  the  ruined  grass  and  the  net- 
tles, were  the  last  perishing  fragments  of  certain 
ricks :  which  had  gradually  mildewed  and  collapsed, 
until  they  looked  like  mounds  of  rotten  honeycomb, 
or  dirty  sponge.  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  could  even 
show  its  ruined  water ;  for,  there  was  a  slimy  pond 
into  which  a  tree  or  two  had  fallen  —  one  soppy 
trunk  and  branches  lay  across  it  then  —  which  in 
its  accumulation  of  stagnant  weed,  and  in  its  black 
decomposition,  and  in  all  its  foulness  and  tilth,  was 
almost  comforting,  regarded  as  the  only  water  that 
could  have  reflected  the  shameful  place  without 
seeming  polluted  by  that  low  office. 

Mr.  Traveller  looked  all  around  him  on  Tom  Tid- 
dler's ground,  and  his  glance  at  last  encountered  a 
dusty  Tinker  lying  among  the  weeds  and  rank  grass, 
in  the  shade  of  the  dwelling-house.  A  rough  walk- 
ing-staff lay  on  the  ground  by  his  side,  and  his  head 
rested  on  a  small  wallet.  He  met  Mr.  Traveller's 
eye  without  lifting  up  his  head,  merely  depressing 
his  chin  a  little  (for  he  was  lying  on  his  back)  to 
get  a  better  view  of  him. 
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"  Good-day  ! "  said  Mr.  Traveller. 

"Same  to  you,  if  you  like  it,"  returned  the 
Tinker. 

"  Don't  you  like  it  ?     It's  a  very  fine  day." 

"I  ain't  partickler  in  weather,"  returned  the 
Tinker  with  a  yawn. 

Mr.  Traveller  had  walked  up  to  where  he  lay,  and 
was  looking  down  at  him.  "This  is  a  curious 
place,"  said  Mr.  Traveller. 

"  Ay,  I  suppose  so  ! "  returned  the  Tinker.  "  Tom 
Tiddler's  ground  they  call  this." 

"  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  it  ?  " 

♦'  Never  saw  it  afore  to-day,"  said  the  Tinker  with 
another  yawn,  "and  don't  care  if  I  never  see  it 
again.  There  was  a  man  here  just  now  told  me  what 
it  was  called.  If  you  want  to  see  Tom  himself,  you 
must  go  in  at  that  gate."  He  faintly  indicated  with 
his  chin  a  little  mean  ruin  of  a  wooden  gate  at  the 
side  of  the  house. 

"  Have  you  seen  Tom  ?  " 

"  No,  and  I  ain't  partickler  to  see  him.  I  can  see 
a  dirty  man  anywhere." 

"He  does  not  live  in  the  house,  then  ?"  said  Mr. 
Traveller,  casting  his  eyes  upon  the  house  anew. 

"The  man  said,"  returned  the  Tinker  rather 
irritably,  —  "him  as  was  here  just  now,  —  'This 
what  you're  a-lying  on,  mate,  is  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground.  And  if  you  want  to  see  Tom,'  he  says, 
'  you  must  go  in  at  that  gate.'  The  man  come  out 
at  that  gate  himself,  and  he  ought  to  know." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Traveller. 

"Though,  perhaps,"  exclaimed  the  Tinker,  so 
struck  by  the  brightness  of  his  own  idea,  that  it  had 
the  electric  effect  upon  him  of  causing  him  to  lift 
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up  his  head  an  inch  or  so,  "perhaps  he  was  a  liar! 
He  told  some  rum  'uns  —  him  as  was  here  just  now 
did  about  this  place  of  Tom's.  He  says — him  as 
was  here  just  now,  — '  When  Tom  shut  up  the  house, 
mate,  to  go  to  rack,  the  beds  was  left,  all  made,  like 
as  if  somebody  was  a-going  to  sleep  in  every  bed. 
And  if  you  was  to  walk  through  the  bedrooms  now, 
you'd  see  the  ragged  mould}^  bedclothes  a-heaving 
and  a-heaving  like  seas.  And  a-heaving  and  a- 
heaving  with  what  ? '  he  says.  '  Why,  with  the  rats 
under  'em.' " 

"I  wish  I  had  seen  that  man,"  Mr.  Traveller 
remarked. 

*•  You'd  have  been  welcome  to  see  him  instead  of 
me  seeing  him,"  growled  the  Tinker ;  "  for  he  was  a 
long-winded  one." 

Not  without  a  sense  of  injury  in  the  remembrance, 
the  Tinker  gloomily  closed  his  eyes.  Mr.  Traveller, 
deeming  the  Tinker  a  short-winded  one,  from  whom 
no  further  breath  of  information  was  to  be  derived, 
betook  himself  to  the  gate. 

Swung  upon  its  rusty  hinges,  it  admitted  him  into 
a  yard  in  which  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
an  out-house  attached  to  the  ruined  building,  with  a 
barred  window  in  it.  As  there  were  traces  of  many 
recent  footsteps  under  this  window,  and  as  it  was  a 
low  window,  and  unglazed,  Mr.  Traveller  made  bold 
to  peep  within  the  bars.  And  there  to  be  sure  he 
had  a  real  live  Hermit  before  him,  and  could  judge 
how  the  real  dead  Hermits  used  to  look. 

He  was  lying  on  a  bank  of  soot  and  cinders,  on 
the  floor,  in  front  of  a  rusty  fireplace.  There  was 
nothing  else  in  the  dark  little  kitchen,  or  scullery, 
or  whatever  his  den  had  been  originally  used  as,  but 
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a  table  with  a  litter  of  old  bottles  on  it.  A  rat 
made  a  clatter  among  these  bottles,  jumped  down, 
and  ran  over  the  real  live  Hermit  on  his  way  to  his 
hole,  or  the  man  in  his  liole  would  not  have  been  so 
easily  discernible.  Tickled  in  the  face  by  the  rat's 
tail,  the  owner  of  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  opened  his 
eyes,  saw  Mr.  Traveller,  started  up,  and  sprang  to 
the  window. 

*'  Humph  ! "  thought  Mr.  Traveller,  retiring  a 
pace  or  two  from  the  bars.  "A  compound  of  New- 
gate, Bedlam,  a  Debtor's  Prison  in  the  worst  time, 
a  chimney-sweep,  a  mud-lark,  and  the  Noble  Savage  ! 
A  nice  old  family,  the  Hermit  family.     Hah  !  " 

Mr.  Traveller  thought  this,  as  he  silently  con- 
fronted the  sooty  object  in  the  blanket  and  skewer 
(in  sober  truth  it  wore  nothing  else),  with  the 
matted  hair  and  the  staring  eyes.  Further,  i\Ir. 
Traveller  thought,  as  the  eyes  surveyed  him  with  a 
very  obvious  curiosity  in  ascertaining  the  effect  they 
produced,  "  Vanity,  vanity,  vanity  !  Verily,  all  is 
vanity  ! " 

"  What  is  your  name,  sir,  and  where  do  you  come 
from  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Mopes  the  Hermit  —  with  an  air 
of  authority,  but  in  the  ordinary  human  speech  of 
one  who  has  been  to  school. 

Mr.  Traveller  answered  the  inquiries. 

"  Did  you  come  here,  sir,  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  I  did.  I  heard  of  you,  and  I  came  to  see  you. 
—  I  know  you  like  to  be  seen."  Mr.  Traveller 
coolly  threw  the  last  words  in,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  forestall  an  affectation  of  resentment  or  objection 
that  he  saw  rising  beneath  the  grease  and  grime 
of  the  face.     They  had  their  effect. 

"So,"  said  the  Hermit,  after  a  momentary  silence, 
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unclasping  the  bars  by  which  he  had  previously 
held,  and  seating  himself  behind  them  on  the  ledge 
of  the  window,  witli  his  bare  legs  and  feet  crouched 
up,  "you  know  I  like  to  be  seen  ?" 

Mr.  Traveller  looked  about  him  for  something  to 
sit  on,  and,  observing  a  billet  of  wood  in  a  corner, 
brought  it  near  the  window.  Deliberately  seating 
himself  upon  it,  he  answered,  "  Just  so." 

Each  looked  at  the  other,  and  each  appeared  to 
take  some  pains  to  get  the  measure  of  the  other. 

"  Then  you  have  come  to  ask  me  why  I  lead  this 
life,"  said  the  Hermit,  frowning  in  a  stormy  manner. 
"  I  never  tell  that  to  any  human  being.  I  will  not 
be  asked  that." 

"Certainly  you  will  not  be  asked  that  by  me," 
said  Mr.  Traveller,  "  for  I  have  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  know." 

"You  are  an  uncouth  man,"  said  Mr.  jNIopes  the 
Hermit. 

"  You  are  another,"  said  Mr.  Traveller. 

The  Hermit,  who  was  plainly  in  the  habit  of 
overawing  his  visitors  with  the  novelty  of  his  tilth 
and  his  blanket  and  skewer,  glared  at  his  present 
visitor  in  some  discomliture  and  surprise :  as  if  he 
had  taken  aim  at  him  with  a  sure  gun,  and  his  piece 
had  missed  fire. 

"  Why  do  you  come  here  at  all  ?  "  he  asked  after 
a  pause. 

"  Upon  my  life,"  said  Mr.  Traveller,  "  I  was  made 
to  ask  myself  that  very  question  only  a  few  minutes 
ago  —  by  a  Tinker,  too." 

As  he  glanced  towards  the  gate  in  saying  it,  the 
Hermit  glanced  in  that  direction  likewise. 

"Yes.     He  is  lying  on  his  back  in  the  sunlight 
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outside,"  said  Mr.  Traveller,  as  if  he  had  been  asked 
concerning  the  man,  "  and  he  won't  come  in ;  for  he 
says  —  and  really  very  reasonably  — '  What  should 
I  come  in  for  ?     I  can  sec  a  dirty  man  anywhere.'  " 

*'  You  are  an  insolent  person.  Go  away  from  my 
premises.  Go ! "  said  the  Hermit  in  an  imperious 
and  angry  tone. 

"  Come,  come ! "  returned  Mr.  Traveller,  quite 
undisturbed.  "  This  is  a  little  too  much.  You  are 
not  going  to  call  yourself  clean?  Look  at  your 
legs.  And  as  to  these  being  your  premises  :  —  they 
are  in  far  too  disgraceful  a  condition  to  claim  any 
privilege  of  ownership,  or  anything  else." 

The  Hermit  bounced  down  from  his  window- 
ledge,  and  cast  himself  on  his  bed  of  soot  and 
cinders. 

"  I  am  not  going,"  said  Mr.  Traveller,  glancing  iu 
after  him :  "  you  won't  get  rid  of  me  in  that  way. 
You  had  better  come  and  talk." 

"  I  won't  talk,''  said  the  Hermit,  flouncing  round 
to  get  his  back  towards  the  window. 

"  Then  1  will,"  said  Mr.  Traveller.  "  Why  should 
you  take  it  ill  that  I  have  no  curiosity  to  know  why 
you  live  this  highly  absurd  and  highly  indecent 
life  ?  When  I  contemplate  a  man  in  a  state  of 
disease,  surely  there  is  no  moral  obligation  on  me 
to  be  anxious  to  know  how  he  took  it." 

After  a  short  silence  the  Hermit  bounced  up 
again,  and  came  back  to  the  barred  window. 

"  What !  You  are  not  gone  ?  "  he  said,  affecting 
to  have  supposed  that  he  was. 

"  Nor  going,"  Mr.  Traveller  replied  :  "  I  design  to 
pass  this  summer  day  here." 

"How  dare  you  come,  sir,  upon  my  premises  —  " 
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the  Hermit  was  returning,  when  his  visitor  inter- 
rupted him. 

"  Really,  you  know,  you  must  not  talk  about  your 
premises.  I  cannot  allow  such  a  place  as  this  to  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  premises." 

"How  dare  you,"  said  the  Hermit,  shaking  his 
bars,  "  come  in  at  my  gate,  to  taunt  me  with  being 
in  a  diseased  state  ?  " 

"Why,  Lord  bless  my  soul,"  returned  the  other 
very  composedly,  "you  have  not  the  face  to  say 
that  you  are  in  a  wholesome  state  ?  Do  allow  me 
again  to  call  your  attention  to  your  legs.  Scrape 
yourself  anywhere  —  with  anything  —  and  then  tell 
me  you  are  in  a  wholesome  state.  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
Mopes,  that  you  are  not  only  a  Nuisance  —  " 

"A  Nuisance  ?  "  repeated  the  Hermit  fiercely. 

"  What  is  a  place  in  this  obscene  state  of  dilapi- 
dation but  a  Nuisance  ?  What  is  a  man  in  your 
obscene  state  of  dilapidation  but  a  Nuisance  ? 
Then,  as  you  very  well  know,  you  cannot  do  with- 
out an  audience,  and  your  audience  is  a  Nuisance, 
You  attract  all  the  disreputable  vagabonds  and 
prowlers  within  ten  miles  round,  by  exhibiting 
yourself  to  them  in  that  objectionable  blanket,  and 
by  throwing  copper  money  among  them,  and  giving 
them  drink  out  of  those  very  dirty  jars  and  bottles 
that  I  see  in  there  (their  stomachs  need  be  strong ! ) ; 
and,  in  short,"  said  Mr.  Traveller,  summing  up  in  a 
quietly  and  comfortably  settled  manner,  "  you  are  a 
Nuisance,  and  this  kennel  is  a  Nuisance,  and  the 
audience  that  you  cannot  possibly  dispense  with  is 
a  Nuisance,  and  the  Nuisance  is  not  merely  a  local 
Nuisance,  because  it  is  a  general  Nuisance  to  know 
that  there  can  be  such  a  Nuisance  left  in  civilization 
so  very  long  after  its  time." 
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""Will  you  j;o  away".*  1  liave  a  gun  iu  here," 
said  the  Hermit. 

"  Pooh !  " 

"I  have!'' 

"Now  I  put  it  to  you.  Did  I  say  you  had  not? 
And  as  to  going  away,  didn't  I  .say  I  am  not  going 
away  ?  You  have  made  me  forget  where  I  was.  I 
now  remember  that  I  was  remarking  on  your  con- 
duct being  a  Nuisance.  Moreover,  it  is  in  the  last 
and  lowest  degree  inconsequent  foolishness  and 
weakness." 

''  Weakness  ?  "  echoed  the  Hermit. 

*•'  "Weakness,"  said  Mr.  Traveller  with  his  former 
comfortably  settled  final  air. 

"I  weak,  you  fool?"  cried  the  Hermit,  "I,  who 
have  held  to  my  purpose,  and  my  diet,  and  my  only 
bed  there,  all  these  years  ?  " 

*'  The  more  the  years,  the  weaker  you,"  returned 
Mr.  Traveller.  "  Though  the  years  are  not  so  many 
as  folks  say,  and  as  you  willingly  take  credit  for. 
The  crust  upon  your  face  is  thick  and  dark,  Mr. 
Mopes,  but  I  can  see  enough  of  you  through  it  to 
see  that  you  are  still  a  young  man." 

*'  Inconsequent  foolishness  is  lunacy,  I  suppose  ?  " 
said  the  Hermit. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  very  like  it,"  answered  Mr. 
Traveller. 

"  Do  I  converse  like  a  lunatic  ?  " 

"  One  of  us  two  must  have  a  strong  presumption 
against  him  of  being  one,  whether  or  no.  Either 
the  clean  and  decorously  clad  man,  or  the  dirty  and 
indecorously  clad  man.     I  don't  say  which." 

'•  Wliy,  you  self-sufficient  bear,"  said  the  Hermit, 
"  not  a  day  passes  but  I  am  justified  in  ray  purpose 
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by  the  conversations  I  hold  here ;  not  a  day  passes 
but  I  am  shown,  by  everything  I  hear  and  see  here, 
how  right  and  strong  I  am  in  holding  my  purpose." 

Mr.  Traveller,  lounging  easily  on  his  billet  of 
wood,  took  out  a  pocket  pipe,  and  began  to  till  it. 
"Now,  that  a  man,"  he  said,  appealing  to  the  sum- 
mer sky  as  he  did  so,  "that  a  man  —  even  behind 
bars,  in  a  blanket  and  skewer  —  should  tell  me  that 
he  can  see,  from  day  to  day,  any  orders  or  condi- 
tions of  men,  women,  or  children,  who  can  by  any 
possibility  teach  him  that  it  is  anything  but  the 
miserablest  drivelling  for  a  human  creature  to 
quarrel  with  his  social  nature — not  to  go  so  far  as 
to  say,  to  renounce  his  common  human  decency,  for 
that  is  an  extreme  case ;  or  who  can  teach  him  that 
he  can  in  any  wise  separate  himself  from  his  kind 
and  the  habits  of  his  kind,  without  becoming  a 
deteriorated  spectacle  calculated  to  give  the  Devil 
(and  perhaps  the  monkeys)  pleasure  —  is  some- 
thing wonderful !  I  repeat,"  said  Mr.  Traveller, 
beginning  to  smoke,  "the  unreasoning  hardihood 
of  it  is  something  wonderful  —  even  in  a  man  with 
the  dirt  upon  him  an  inch  or  two  thick  —  behind 
bars  —  in  a  blanket  and  skewer  !  " 

The  Hermit  looked  at  him  irresolutely,  and  re- 
tired to  his  soot  and  cinders  and  lay  down,  and  got 
up  again  and  came  to  the  bars,  and  again  looked  at 
him  irresolutely,  and  finally  said  with  sharpness : 
"  I  don't  like  tobacco." 

"I  don't  like  dirt,"  rejoined  Mr.  Traveller; 
"tobacco  is  an  excellent  disinfectant.  We  shall 
both  be  the  better  for  my  pipe.  It  is  my  intention  to 
sit  here  through  this  summer  day,  until  that  blessed 
summer  sun  sinks  low  in  the  west,  and  to  show  you 

VOL.  III. -2. 
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what  a  jioor  croaturc  you  are,  througli  thf  lips  of 
every  chance  wayfarer  who  may  come  in  at  your 
gate." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  the  Hermit  witli 
a  furious  air. 

"  I  mean  that  yonder  is  your  gate,  and  there  are 
you,  and  here  am  I ;  1  mean  that  1  know  it  to  be  a 
moral  impossibility  that  any  person  can  stray  in  at 
that  gate  from  any  point  of  the  compass,  with  any 
sort  of  experience,  gained  at  first  hand,  or  derived 
from  another,  that  can  confute  me  and  justify  you." 

"  You  are  an  arrogant  and  boastful  hero,"  said  the 
Hermit.     "You  think  yourself  profoundly  wise." 

"  Bah  ! "  returned  ^Ir.  Traveller,  quietly  smoking. 
"There  is  little  wisdom  in  knowing  that  every  man 
must  be  up  and  doing,  and  that  all  mankind  are 
made  dependent  on  one  another." 

"  You  have  companions  outside,"  said  the  Hermit. 
"  I  am  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  your  assumed 
confidence  in  the  people  who  may  enter." 

"  A  depraved  distrust,"  returned  the  visitor,  com- 
passionately raising  his  eyebrows,  "  of  course  be- 
longs to  your  state.     I  can't  help  that." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  have  no  con- 
federates ?  " 

"  I  mean  to  tell  you  nothing  but  what  I  have  told 
you.  What  I  have  told  you  is,  that  it  is  a  moral 
impossibility  that  any  son  or  daughter  of  Adam 
can  stand  on  this  ground  that  I  put  my  foot  on,  or 
on  any  ground  that  mortal  treads,  and  gainsay  the 
healthy  tenure  on  which  we  hold  our  existence." 

"Which  is,"  sneered  the  Hermit,  "according  to 
you—" 

"  Which  is,"   returned  the   other,  "  according  to 
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Eternal  Providence,  that  we  must  arise  and  wash 
our  faces,  and  do  our  gregarious  work,  and  act  and 
react  on  one  another,  leaving  only  the  idiot  and  the 
palsied  to  sit  blinking  in  the  corner.  Come  ! " 
apostrophizing  the  gate.  "  Open,  Sesame !  Show 
his  eyes  and  grieve  his  heart !  I  don't  care  who 
comes,  for  I  know  what  must  come  of  it ! " 

With  that,  he  faced  round  a  little  on  his  billet  of 
wood  towards  the  gate ;  and  Mr.  Mopes,  the  Hermit, 
after  two  or  three  ridiculous  bounces  of  indecision 
at  his  bed  and  back  again,  submitted  to  what  he 
could  not  help  himself  against,  and  coiled  himself 
on  his  window-ledge,  holding  to  his  bars,  and  look- 
ing out  rather  anxiously. 


VI. 

PICKTNO    UP    MISS    KIMMEENS. 

The  day  was  by  this  time  waning,  when  the  gate 
again  opened,  and  with  the  brilliant  golden  light 
that  streamed  from  the  declining  sun,  and  touched 
the  very  bars  of  the  sooty  creature's  den,  there 
passed  in  a  little  child ;  a  little  girl  with  beautiful 
bright  hair.  She  wore  a  plain  straw  hat,  had  a 
door-key  in  her  hand,  and  tripped  towards  Mr. 
Traveller  as  if  she  were  pleased  to  see  hira  and 
were  going  to  repose  some  childish  confidence  in 
him,  when  she  caught  sight  of  the  figure  behind  the 
bars,  and  started  back  in  terror. 

"  Don't  V)e  alarmed,  darling  !  "  said  Mr.  Traveller, 
taking  her  by  the  hand. 

"  Oh,  but  I  don't  like  it  I "  urged  the  shrinking 
child;  "it's  dreadful." 

"  Well  !  I  don't  like  it  either,"  said  Mr. 
Travf'llor. 

"  Who  has  put  it  there  ?  "  asked  the  little  girl. 
"  Does  it  bite  ?  " 

"No,  —  only  barks.  But  can't  you  make  up  your 
mind  to  see  it,  my  dear  ?  "  For  she  wius  covering 
her  eyes. 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no!"  returned  the  child.  "I  cannot 
bear  to  look  at  it !  " 
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Mr.  Traveller  turned  his  head  towards  his  friend 
in  there,  as  much  as'to  ask  him  how  he  liked  that 
instance  of  his  success,  and  then  took  the  child  out 
at  the  still  open  gate,  and  stood  talking  to  her  for 
some  half  an  hour  in  the  mellow  sunlight.  At 
length  he  returned,  encouraging  her  as  she  held  his 
arm  with  both  her  hands ;  and  laying  his  protecting 
hand  upon  her  head  and  smoothing  her  pretty  hair, 
he  addressed  his  friend  behind  the  bars  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Miss  Pupford's  establishment  for  six  young  ladies 
of  tender  years  is  an  establishment  of  a  compact 
nature,  an  establishment  in  miniature,  quite  a 
pocket  establishment.  Miss  Pupford,  Miss  Pup- 
ford's  assistant  with  the  Parisian  accent.  Miss 
Pupford's  cook,  and  Miss  Pupford's  housemaid, 
complete  what  Miss  Pupford  calls  the  educational 
and  domestic  staff  of  her  Lilliputian  College. 

Miss  Pupford  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  her 
sex ;  it  necessarily  follows  that  she  possesses  a 
sweet  temper,  and  would  own  to  the  possession  of 
a  great  deal  of  sentiment  if  she  considered  it  quite 
reconcilable  with  her  duty  to  parents.  Deeming  it 
not  in  the  bond.  Miss  Pupford  keeps  it  as  far  out  of 
sight  as  she  can  —  which  (God  bless  her !)  is  not 
very  far. 

Miss  Pupford's  assistant  with  the  Parisian  accent 
may  be  regarded  as  in  some  sort  an  inspired  lady, 
for  she  never  conversed  Avith  a  Parisian,  and  was 
never  out  of  England  —  except  once  in  the  pleasure- 
boat  Lively,  in  the  foreign  waters  that  ebb  and  ilow 
two  miles  off  Margate  at  high  water.  Even  under 
those  geographically  favorable  circumstances  for  the 
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acquisition  of  the  French  lanj^^uage  in  its  utmost 
politeness  and  purity,  Miss  I'upford's  assistant  did 
not  fully  profit  by  the  opportunity ;  for,  the  pleas- 
ure-l)oat  Lively  so  strongly  asserted  its  title  to  its 
name  on  that  occasion,  that  she  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  pickling 
in  brine  —  as  if  she  were  being  salted  down  for  the 
use  of  the  Navy  —  undergoing  at  the  same  time 
great  mental  alarm,  corporeal  distress,  and  clear- 
starching derangement. 

When  Miss  Pupford  and  her  assistant  first  fore- 
gathered is  not  known  to  men,  or  pupils.  But,  it 
was  long  ago.  A  belief  would  have  established 
itself  among  pupils  that  the  two  once  went  to 
scliool  together,  were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  and 
audacity  of  imagining  Miss  Pupford  born  without 
mittens,  and  without  a  front,  and  without  a  bit  of 
gold  wire  among  her  front  teetli,  and  without  little 
dabs  of  powder  on  her  neat  little  face  and  nose. 
Indeed,  whenever  Miss  Pupford  gives  a  little  lecture 
on  the  mythology  of  the  misguided  heathens 
(always  carefully  excluding  Cupid  from  recogni- 
tion), and  tells  how  Minerva  sprang,  perfectly 
equipped,  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  she  is  half 
supposed  to  hint,  ''So  I  myself  came  into  the  world, 
completely  up  in  Pinnock,  Mangnall,  Tables,  and 
the  use  of  the  Globes." 

Howbeit,  Miss  Pupford  and  Miss  Pupford's 
assistant  are  old  old  friends.  And  it  is  thought  by 
pupils  that,  after  pupils  are  gone  to  bed,  they  even 
call  one  another  by  their  Christian  names  in  the 
quiet  little  parlor.  For,  once  upon  a  time  on  a 
thunderous  afternoon,  when  Miss  Pupford  fainted 
away  without  notice.  Miss  Pupford's  assistant  (never 
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heard,  before  or  since,  to  address  her  otherwise  than 
as  Miss  Pupford)  ran  to  her,  crying  out,  "  My  dear- 
est Euphemia ! "  And  Euphemia  is  Miss  Pupford's 
Christian  name  on  the  sampler  (date  picked  out) 
hanging  up  in  the  College  hall,  where  the  two  pea- 
cocks, terrified  to  death  by  some  German  text  that 
is  waddling  downhill  after  them  out  of  a  cottage, 
are  scuttling  away  to  hide  their  profiles  in  two 
immense  bean-stalks  growing  out  of  flower-pots. 

Also,  there  is  a  notion  latent  among  pupils  that 
Miss  Pupford  was  once  in  love,  and  that  the  beloved 
object  still  moves  upon  this  ball.  Also,  that  he  is 
a  public  character,  and  a  personage  of  vast  conse- 
quence. Also,  that  Miss  Pupford's  assistant  knows 
all  about  it.  For,  sometimes  of  an  afternoon  when 
Miss  Pupford  has  been  reading  the  paper  through 
her  little  gold  eyeglass  (it  is  necessary  to  read  it  on 
the  spot,  as  the  boy  calls  for  it,  with  ill-conditioned 
punctuality,  in  an  hour),  she  has  become  agitated, 
and  has  said  to  her  assistant,  "  G ! "  Then  Miss 
Pupford's  assistant  has  gone  to  Miss  Pupford,  and 
Miss  Pupford  has  pointed  out,  with  her  eyeglass, 
G  in  the  paper,  and  tlien  Miss  Pupford's  assistant 
has  read  about  G,  and  has  shown  sympathy.  So 
stimulated  has  the  pupil-mind  been  in  its  time  to 
curiosity  on  the  subject  of  G,  that  once,  under  tem- 
porary circumstances  favorable  to  the  bold  sally, 
one  fearless  pupil  did  actually  obtain  possession  of 
the  paper,  and  range  all  over  it  in  search  of  G,  who 
had  been  discovered  therein  by  Miss  Pupford  not 
ten  minutes  before.  But  no  G  could  be  identified, 
except  one  capital  offender  who  had  been  executed 
in  a  state  of  great  hardihood,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Miss  Pupford  could  ever  have  loved 
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hint.  Besidt'S,  ho  couldn't  be  always  being  executed. 
Besides,  he  got  into  the  paper  again,  alive,  Avithin 
a  month. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  suspected  by  the  pupil-mind 
that  G  is  a  short  chubby  old  gentleman,  with  little 
black  sealing-wax  boots  up  to  his  knees,  whom  a 
sharply  observant  pupil,  Miss  Linx,  when  she  once 
went  to  Tunbridge  Wells  with  Miss  Bupford  for  the 
hdlidays,  reported  on  her  return  (privately  and  con- 
Hd(Mitially)  to  have  seen  come  capering  up  to  Miss 
Pupford  on  the  Promenade,  and  to  have  detected  in 
the  act  of  squeezing  Miss  Pupford's  hand,  and  to 
have  heard  pronounce  the  words,  ''  Cruel  Eupliemia, 
ever  thine  I"  —  or  something  like  that.  Miss  Linx 
hazarded  a  guess  that  he  might  be  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  Money  Market,  or  Court  Circular,  or  Fash- 
ionable !^[ovements  ;  which  would  account  for  his 
getting  into  the  paper  so  often.  But,  it  was  fatally 
objected  by  the  pupil-mind  that  none  of  those  nota- 
bilities could  possibly  be  spelt  with  a  G. 

There  are  other  occasions,  closely  watched  and 
perfectly  comprehended  by  the  pupil-mind,  when 
^liss  Pupford  imparts  with  mystery  to  her  assistant 
that  there  is  special  excitement  in  the  morning 
paper.  These  occasions  are,  when  Miss  Pupford 
finds  an  old  pujul  coming  out  under  the  head  of 
Births  or  Marriages.  Affectionate  tears  are  invari- 
ably seen  in  Miss  Pupford's  me'Jc  little  eyes  when 
this  is  the  case ;  and  the  pupil-mind,  perceiving  that 
its  order  has  distinguished  itself  —  though  the  fact 
is  never  mentioned  by  Miss  Pujjford  —  becomes 
elevated,  and  feels  that  it  likewise  is  reserved  for 
greatness. 

Miss  Pupford's  assistant  with  the  Parisian  accent 
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has  a  little  more  bone  than  Miss  Pupford,  but  is  of 
the  same  trim  orderly  diminutive  cast,  and,  from 
long  contemplation,  admiration,  and  imitation  of 
Miss  Pupford,  has  grown  like  her.  Being  entirely 
devoted  to  Miss  Pupford,  and  having  a  pretty  talent 
for  pencil-drawing,  she  once  made  a  portrait  of  that 
lady  :  which  was  so  instantly  identified  and  hailed 
by  the  pupils,  that  it  was  done  on  stone  at  five 
shillings.  Surely  the  softest  and  milkiest  stone 
that  ever  was  quarried  received  that  likeness  of 
Miss  Pupford  !  The  lines  of  her  placid  little  nose 
are  so  undecided  in  it  that  strangers  to  the  work  of 
art  are  observed  to  be  exceedingly  perplexed  as  to 
where  the  nose  goes  to,  and  involuntarily  feel  their 
own  noses  in  a  disconcerted  manner.  Miss  Pupford 
being  represented  in  a  state  of  dejection  at  an  open 
window,  ruminating  over  a  bowl  of  goldfish,  the 
pupil-mind  has  settled  that  the  bowl  was  presented 
by  G,  and  that  he  wreathed  the  bowl  Avith  flowei-s 
of  soul,  and  that  Miss  Pupford  is  depicted  as  wait- 
ing for  him  on  a  memorable  occasion  when  he  was 
behind  his  time. 

The  approach  of  the  last  midsummer  holidays 
had  a  particular  interest  for  the  pupil-mind,  by  rea- 
son of  its  knowing  that  Miss  Pupford  was  bidden, 
on  the  second  day  of  those  holidays,  to  the  nuptials 
of  a  former  pupil.  As  it  was  impossible  to  conceal 
the  fact — so  extensive  were  the  dressmaking  prepa- 
rations —  Miss  Pupford  openly  announced  it.  But, 
she  held  it  due  to  parents  to  make  the  announce- 
ment with  an  air  of  gentle  melancholy,  as  if  mar- 
riage were  (as  indeed  it  exceptionally  has  been) 
rather  a  calamity.  With  an  air  of  softened  resig- 
nation and  pity,  therefore,  Miss  Pupford  went  on 
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with  hor  preparations ;  and  mcainvhile  no  pupil 
ever  went  upstairs,  or  came  down,  without  peeping 
in  at  the  door  of  Miss  Pupford's  bedroom  (when 
^liss  I'upford  wasn't  there),  and  bringing  back 
some  surprising  intelligence  concerning  the  bonnet. 

The  extensive  preparations  being  completed  on 
the  day  before  the  liolidays,  a  unanimous  entreaty 
was  preferred  to  Miss  Pupford  by  the  pupil-mind  — 
finding  expression  through  Miss  Pupford's  assistant 
—  that  slie  would  deign  to  api)ear  in  all  her  splen- 
dor. Miss  Pupford,  consenting,  presented  a  lovely 
spectacle.  And  although  the  oldest  pupil  was 
barely  thirteen,  every  one  of  the  six  became  in  two 
minutes  perfect  in  the  shape,  cut,  color,  price,  and 
quality  of  every  article  Miss  Pupford  wore. 

Thus  delightfully  ushered  in,  the  holidays  began. 
Five  of  the  six  pupils  kissed  little  Kitty  Kimmeens 
twenty  times  over  (round  total,  one  hundred  times, 
for  she  was  very  popular),  and  so  went  home. 
Miss  Kitty  Kimmeens  remained  behind,  for  her  re- 
lations and  friends  were  all  in  India,  far  away.  A 
self-heli)ful  steady  little  child  is  ]Miss  Kitty  Kim- 
meens :  a  dimpled  child  too,  and  a  loving. 

So,  the  great  marriage-day  came,  and  Miss  Pup- 
ford, quite  as  much  fluttered  as  any  bride  could  be 
(G !  thouglit  Miss  Kitty  Kimmeens),  went  away, 
splendid  to  behold,  in  a  carriage  that  was  sent  for 
her.  But,  not  Miss  Pupford  only  went  away ;  for 
Miss  Pupford's  assistant  went  away  with  her,  on  a 
dutiful  visit  to  an  aged  uncle  —  though  surely  the  ven- 
erable gentleman  couldn't  live  in  the  gallery  of  the 
church  where  the  marriage  was  to  be,  thought  Miss 
Kitty  Kimmeens  —  and  yet  Miss  Pupford's  assist- 
ant had  let  out  that  she  was  going  there.     Where 
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the  cook  was  going  didn't  appear,  but  she  generally 
conveyed  to  Miss  Kimmeens  that  she  was  bound, 
rather  against  her  will,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  perform 
some  pious  office  that  rendered  new  ribbons  neces- 
sary to  her  best  bonnet,  and  also  sandals  to  her 
shoes. 

"So  you  see,"  said  the  housemaid,  when  they 
were  all  gone,  "■  there's  nobody  left  in  the  house 
but  you  and  me,  Miss  Kimmeens." 

''  Nobody  else,"  said  Miss  Kitty  Kimmeens,  shak- 
ing her  curls  a  little  sadly.     "  Nobody  ! " 

"  And  you  wouldn't  like  your  Bella  to  go  too ; 
would  you.  Miss  Kimmeens  ?  "  said  the  housemaid. 
(She  being  Bella.) 

"  N — no,"  answered  little  Miss  Kimmeens. 

"Your  poor  Bella  is  forced  to  stay  with  yf^u, 
whether  she  likes  it  or  not;  ain't  she,  Miss 
Kimmeens  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  like  it  ?  "  inquired  Kitty. 

"  Why,  you're  such  a  darling,  miss,  that  it  would 
be  unkind  of  your  Bella  to  make  objections.  Yet 
my  brother-in-law  has  been  took  unexpected  bad  by 
this  morning's  post.  And  your  poor  Bella  is  much 
attached  to  him,  letting  alone  her  favorite  sister, 
Miss  Kimmeens." 

"  Is  he  very  ill  ?  "  asked  little  Kitty. 

"Your  poor  Bella  has  her  fears  so.  Miss  Kim- 
meens," returned  the  housemaid,  with  her  apron  at 
her  eyes.  "  It  was  but  his  inside,  it  is  true,  but  it 
might  mount,  and  the  doctor  said  that  if  it  mounted 
he  wouldn't  answer."  Here  the  housemaid  was  so 
overcome  that  Kitty  administered  the  only  comfort 
she  had  ready  :  which  was  a  kiss. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  disappointing  Cook,  dear 
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Miss  Kimmeens,"  said  the  lious(Miiaiil,  "  your  Bella 
would  have  asked  her  to  stay  with  you.  For  Cook 
is  sweet  company,  Miss  Kimmeens;  much  more  so 
than  your  own  poor  Bella." 

"  But  you  are  very  nice,  Bella." 
*•  Your   Ik'lla   could  wish   to   be   so,  Miss   Kim- 
meens," returned  the  housemaid,  "but  she  knows 
full  well  that  it  do  not  lay  in  her  power  this  day." 

With  which  despondent  conviction,  the  house- 
maid drew  a  heavy  sigh,  and  shook  her  head,  and 
dropped  it  on  one  side. 

"If  it  had  been  anyways  right  to  disapix)int 
Cook,"  she  pursued  in  a  contemplative  and  ab- 
stracted manner,  "  it  might  have  been  so  easy  done ! 
I  could  have  got  to  my  brother-in-law's,  and  had  the 
best  part  of  the  day  there,  and  got  back,  long  before 
our  ladies  come  home  at  night,  and  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  of  them  need  never  have  known  it. 
Not  that  Miss  Pupford  would  at  all  object,  but  that 
it  might  put  her  out,  being  tender-hearted.  Hows'- 
ever,  your  own  poor  Bella,  Miss  Kimmeens,"  said 
the  housemaid,  rousing  herself,  "  is  forced  to  stay 
with  you,  and  you're  a  precious  love,  if  not  a 
liberty." 

"  Bella,"  said  little  Kitty  after  a  short  silence. 

"  Call  your  own  poor  Bella  your  Bella,  dear,"'  tho 
housemaid  besought  her. 

''  My  Bella,  tlien." 

''  Bless  your  considerate  heart ! "  said  the  house- 
maid. 

"  If  you  would  not  mind  leaving  me,  I  should  not 
mind  being  left.  I  am  not  afraid  to  stay  in  the 
house  alone.  And  you  need  not  be  uneasy  on  my 
account,  for  I  would  be  very  careful  to  do  no  harm." 
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"  Oh !  As  to  harm,  you  more  than  sweetest,  if 
not  a  liberty,"  exclaimed  the  housemaid  in  a  rapture, 
"  your  Bella  could  trust  you  anywhere,  being  so 
steady,  and  so  answerable.  The  oldest  head  in  this 
house  (me  and  Cook  says),  but  for  its  bright  hair, 
is  Miss  Kimmeens.  But  no,  I  will  not  leave  you; 
for  you  would  think  your  Bella  unkind." 

"  But,  if  you  are  my  Bella,  you  miist  go,"  retiirned 
the  child. 

"  Must  I  ? "  said  the  housemaid,  rising,  on  the 
whole  with  alacrity.  "What  must  be  must  be.  Miss 
Kimmeens.  Your  own  poor  Bella  acts  according, 
though  unwilling.  But,  go  or  stay,  your  own  poor 
Bella  loves  you.  Miss  Kimmeens." 

It  was  certainly  go,  and  not  stay,  for  within  five 
minutes  Miss  Kimmeens's  own  poor  Bella  —  so 
much  improved  in  point  of  spirits  as  to  have  grown 
almost  sanguine  on  the  subject  of  her  brother-in- 
law  —  went  her  way,  in  apparel  that  seemed  to  have 
been  expressly  prepared  for  some  festive  occasion. 
Such  are  the  changes  of  this  fleeting  world,  and  so 
short-sighted  are  we  poor  mortals  ! 

When  the  house-door  closed  with  a  bang  and  a 
shake,  it  seemed  to  Miss  Kimmeens  to  be  a  very 
heavy  house-door,  shutting  her  up  in  a  wilderness 
of  a  house.  But,  Miss  Kimmeens  being,  as  before 
stated,  of  a  self-reliant  and  methodical  character, 
presently  began  to  parcel  out  the  long  summer  day 
before  her. 

And  first  she  thought  she  would  go  all  over  the 
house,  to  make  quite  sure  that  nobody  with  a  great- 
coat on,  and  a  carving-knife  in  it,  had  got  under 
one  of  the  beds  or  into  one  of  the  cupboards.  Not 
that  she  had  ever  before  been  troubled  by  the  image 
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of  anybody  armed  with  a  great-coat  and  a  carving- 
knife,  but  that  it  seemed  to  have  been  shaken 
into  existence  by  the  shake  and  the  bang  of  the 
great  street-door,  reverberating  tlirough  the  soli- 
tary house.  So,  little  Miss  Kimmeens  looked 
under  the  five  empty  beds  of  the  five  departed 
pupils,  and  looked  under  her  own  bed,  and  looked 
under  Miss  Pupford's  bed,  and  looked  under  Miss 
Pupford's  assistant's  bed.  And  when  she  had  done 
this,  and  was  making  the  tour  of  the  cupboards,  the 
disagreeable  thought  came  into  her  young  head, 
What  a  very  alarming  thing  it  would  be  to  find 
somebody  with  a  mask  on,  like  Guy  Fawkes,  hiding 
bolt-upright  in  a  corner,  and  pretending  not  to  be 
alive!  However,  Miss  Kimmeens,  having  finished 
her  inspection  without  making  any  such  uncomfort- 
able discovery,  sat  down  in  her  tidy  little  manner 
to  needlework,  and  began  stitching  away  at  a  great 
rate. 

Tlie  silence  all  about  her  soon  grew  very  oppress- 
ive, and  the  more  so  because  of  the  odd  inconsist- 
ency that  the  more  silent  it  Avas,  the  more  noises 
there  were.  The  noise  of  her  own  needle  and 
thread,  as  she  stitched,  was  infinitely  louder  in  her 
ears  than  the  stitching  of  all  the  six  pupils,  and  of 
Miss  Pupford,  and  of  Miss  Pupford's  assistant,  all 
stitching  away  at  once  on  a  highly  emulative  after- 
noon. Then,  the  schoolroom  clock  conducted  itself 
in  a  way  in  which  it  had  never  conducted  itself 
before  —  fell  lame  somehow,  and  yet  persisted  in 
running  on  as  hard  and  as  loud  as  it  could  :  the  con- 
sequence of  which  behavior  wa.^,  that  it  staggered 
among  the  minutes  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  confu- 
sion, and  knocked  them  about  in  all  directions  with- 
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out  appearing  to  get  on  with  its  regular  work. 
Perhaps  this  alarmed  the  stairs :  but,  be  that  as  it 
might,  they  began  to  creak  in  a  most  unusual  man- 
ner, and  then  the  furniture  began  to  crack,  and  then 
poor  little  Miss  Kimmeens,  not  liking  the  furtive 
aspect  of  things  in  general,  began  to  sing  as  she 
stitched.  But,  it  was  not  her  own  voice  that  she 
heard  —  it  was  somebody  else  making  believe  to  be 
Kitty,  and  singing  excessively  flat,  without  any 
heart  —  so,  as  that  would  never  mend  matters,  she 
left  off  again. 

By  and  by  the  stitching  became  so  palpable  a 
failure  that  Miss  Kitty  Kimmeens  folded  her  work 
neatly,  and  put  it  away  in  its  box,  and  gave  it  up. 
Then  the  question  arose  about  reading.  But  no  ; 
the  book  that  was  so  delightful  when  there  was 
somebody  she  loved  for  her  eyes  to  fall  on  when 
they  rose  from  the  page,  had  not  more  heart  in  it 
than  her  own  singing  now.  The  book  went  to  its 
shelf  as  the  needlework  had  gone  to  its  box,  and, 
since  something  must  be  done  —  thought  the  child, 
"  I'll  go  put  my  room  to  rights." 

She  shared  her  room  Avith  her  dearest  little  friend 
among  the  other  five  pupils,  and  why,  then,  should 
she  now  conceive  a  lurking  dread  of  the  little 
friend's  bedstead  ?  But  she  did.  There  was  a 
stealthy  air  about  its  innocent  white  curtains,  and 
there  were  even  dark  hints  of  a  dead  girl  lying 
under  the  coverlet.  The  great  want  of  human  com- 
pany, the  great  need  of  a  human  face,  began  now  to 
express  itself  in  the  facility  with  which  the  furni- 
ture put  on  strange  exaggerated  resemblances  to 
human  looks.  A  chair  with  a  menacing  frown  was 
horribly  out  of  temper  in  a  corner ;  a  most  vicious 
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chest  of  drawers  snarled  at  her  from  between  the 
windows.  It  was  no  relief  to  escape  from  those 
monsters  to  the  looking-glass,  for  the  reflection  said, 
"  What !  Is  that  you  all  alone  there  ?  How  you 
stare  ! "  And  the  background  was  all  a  great  void 
stare  as  well. 

The  day  dragged  on,  dragging  Kitty  with  it  very 
slowly  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  until  it  was  time  to 
eat.  There  were  good  provisions  in  the  pantry,  but 
their  right  flavor  and  relish  had  evaporated  with  the 
live  pupils,  and  Miss  Pupford,  and  Miss  Pupford's 
assistant,  and  the  cook  and  housemaid.  Where  was 
the  use  of  laying  the  cloth  symmetrically  for  one 
small  guest,  who  had  gone  on  ever  since  the  morn- 
ing growing  smaller  and  smaller,  while  the  empty 
house  had  gone  on  swelling  larger  and  larger  ?  The 
very  Grace  came  out  wrong,  for  who  were  "  we  " 
who  were  going  to  receive  and  be  thankful  ?  So, 
Miss  Kimmeens  was  not  thankful,  and  found  herself 
taking  her  dinner  in  very  slovenly  style  —  gobbling 
it  up,  in  short,  rather  after  the  manner  of  the  lower 
animals,  not  to  particularize  the  pigs. 

But,  this  was  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the 
change  wrought  out  in  the  naturally  loving  and 
cheery  little  creature  as  the  solitary  day  wore  on. 
She  began  to  brood  and  be  suspicious.  She  dis- 
covered that  she  was  full  of  wrongs  and  injuries. 
All  the  people  she  knew  got  tainted  by  her  lonely 
thoughts,  and  turned  bad. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  papa,  a  widower  in  India, 
to  send  her  home  to  be  educated,  and  to  pay  a  hand- 
!!ome  round  sum  every  year  for  her  to  Miss  Pup- 
ford,  and  to  write  charming  letters  to  his  darling 
little  daughter ;  but  what  did  he  care  for  her  being 
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left  by  herself,  when  he  was  (as  no  doubt  he  always 
was)  enjoying  himself  in  company  from  morning 
till  night  ?  Perhaps  he  only  sent  her  here,  after 
all,  to  get  her  out  of  the  way.  It  looked  like  it  — 
looked  like  it  to-day,  that  is,  for  she  had  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  tiling  before. 

And  this  old  pupil  who  was  being  married.  It 
was  insupportably  conceited  and  selfish  in  the  old 
pupil  to  be  married.  She  was  very  vain,  and  very 
glad  to  show  off ;  but  it  was  highly  probable  that 
she  wasn't  pretty ;  and  even  if  she  were  pretty 
(which  Miss  Kimmeens  now  totally  denied),  she 
had  no  business  to  be  married ;  and,  even  if  marriage 
were  conceded,  she  had  no  business  to  ask  Miss 
Pupford  to  her  wedding.  As  to  Miss  Pupford,  she 
was  too  old  to  go  to  any  wedding.  She  ought  to 
know  that.  She  had  much  better  attend  to  her 
business.  She  had  thought  she  looked  nice  in  the 
morning,  but  she  didn't  look  nice.  She  was  a 
stupid  old  thing.  G  was  another  stupid  old  thing; 
Miss  Pupford's  assistant  was  another.  They  were 
all  stupid  old  things  together. 

More  than  that :  it  began  to  be  obvious  that  this 
was  a  plot.  They  had  said  to  one  another,  "  Never 
mind  Kitty ;  you  get  off,  and  I'll  get  off ;  and  we'll 
leave  Kitty  to  look  after  herself.  Who  cares  for 
her?"  To  be  sure  they  were  right  in  that  ques- 
tion ;  for  who  did  care  for  her,  a  poor  little  lonely 
thing  against  whom  they  all  planned  and  plotted  ? 
Nobody,  nobody  I     Here  Kitty  sobbed. 

At  all  other  times  she  was  the  pet  of  the  whole 
house,  and  loved  her  five  companions  in  return  with 
a  child's  tenderest  and  most  ingenuous  attachment ; 
but  now  the  five  companions  put  on  ugly  colors,  and 
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appeared  for  the  first  time  under  a  sullen  cloud. 
There  they  were,  all  at  their  homes  that  day,  being 
made  much  of,  being  taken  out,  being  spoiled  and 
made  disagreeable,  and  caring  nothing  for  her.  It 
■wiii>  like  their  artful  sellishness  always  to  tell  her 
when  they  came  back,  under  ])retence  of  confidence 
and  friendship,  all  those  details  about  where  they 
had  been,  and  what  they  had  done  and  seen,  and 
how  often  they  had  said,  "  Oh  !  If  we  had  only 
darling  little  Kitty  here  ! "  Here  indeed!  I  dare 
say !  When  they  came  back  after  the  holidays, 
they  were  used  to  being  received  by  Kitty,  and  to 
saying  that  coming  to  Kitty  was  like  coming  to 
another  home.  Very  well,  then,  why  did  they  go 
away  ?  If  they  meant  it,  why  did  they  go  away  ? 
Let  them  answer  that.  But  they  didn't  mean  it, 
and  couldn't  answer  that,  and  they  didn't  tell  the 
truth,  and  people  who  didn't  tell  the  truth  were 
hateful.  When  they  came  back  next  time,  they 
should  be  received  in  a  new  manner ;  they  should 
be  avoided  and  shunned. 

And  there,  the  while  she  sat  all  alone  revolving 
how  ill  she  was  used,  and  how  much  better  she 
was  than  the  people  who  were  not  alone,  the  wed- 
ding breakfast  was  going  on :  no  question  of  it ! 
With  a  nasty  great  bride-cake,  and  with  those 
ridiculous  orange  flowers,  and  with  that  conceited 
bride,  and  that  hideous  bridegroom,  and  those 
heartless  bridesmaids,  and  Miss  Pupford  stuck  up 
at  the  table !  They  thought  they  were  enjoying 
themselves,  but  it  would  come  home  to  them  one 
(lay  to  have  thought  so.  They  would  all  be  dead  in 
a  few  years,  let  them  enjoy  themselves  ever  so 
much.     It  was  a  religious  comfort  to  know  that. 
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It  was  such  a  comfort  to  know  it,  that  little  Miss 
Kitty  Kirameeus  suddenly  sprang  from  the  chair  in 
which  she  had  been  musing  in  a  corner,  and  cried 
out,  "  Oh,  those  envious  thoughts  are  not  mine ! 
Oh,  this  wicked  creature  isn't  me !  Help  me,  some- 
body !  I  go  wrong,  alone  by  my  weak  self.  Help 
me,  anybody ! " 

"  —  Miss  Kimmeens  is  not  a  professed  philoso- 
pher, sir,"  said  Mr.  Traveller,  presenting  her  at  the 
barred  window,  and  smoothing  her  shining  hair, 
"  but  I  apprehend  there  was  some  tincture  of  philos- 
ophy in  her  words,  and  in  the  prompt  action  with 
which  she  followed  them.  That  action  was,  to 
emerge  from  her  unnatural  solitude,  and  look  abroad 
for  wholesome  sympathy,  to  bestow  and  to  receive. 
Her  footsteps  strayed  to  this  gate,  bringing  her 
here  by  chance,  as  an  apposite  contrast  to  you. 
The  child  came  out,  sir.  If  you  have  the  wisdom 
to  learn  from  a  child  (but  I  doubt  it,  for  that  re- 
quires more  wisdom  than  one  in  your  condition 
would  seem  to  possess),  you  cannot  do  better  than 
imitate  the  child,  and  come  out  too  —  from  that 
very  demoralizing  hutch  of  yours." 


VII. 

PICKING    UP    THE    TINKER. 

It  was  now  sunset.  The  Hermit  had  betaken 
himself  to  his  bed  of  cinders  half  an  hour  ago,  and, 
lying  on  it  in  his  blanket  and  skewer  with  his  back 
to  the  window,  took  not  the  smallest  heed  of  the 
appeal  addressed  to  him. 

All  that  had  been  said  for  the  last  two  hours  hail 
been  said  to  a  tinkling  accompaniment  performed 
by  the  Tinker,  who  had  got  to  work  upon  some 
villager's  pot  or  kettle,  and  was  working  briskly 
outside.  This  music  still  continuing,  seemed  to 
put  it  into  Mr.  Traveller's  mind  to  have  another 
word  or  two  with  the  Tinker.  So,  holding  I\Iiss 
Kimmeens  (with  whom  he  was  now  on  the  most 
friendly  terms)  by  the  hand,  he  went  out  at  the 
gate  to  where  the  Tinker  was  seated  at  his  work  on 
the  patch  of  grass  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
with  his  wallet  of  tools  open  before  him,  and  his 
little  fire  smoking. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  employed,"  said  Mr. 
Traveller. 

"I  am  glad  to  be  employed,"  returned  the  Tinker, 
looking  up  as  lie  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his 
job.     "  But  why  are  you  glad  ?  " 
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"  I  thought  you  were  a  lazy  fellow  when  I  saw 
you  this  morning." 

"  I  was  only  disgusted,"  said  the  Tinker. 

"  Do  you  mean  with  the  fine  weather  ?  " 

"  With  the  fine  weather  ?  "  repeated  the  Tinker, 
staring. 

"You  told  me  you  were  not  particular  as  to 
weather,  and  I  thought  —  " 

"  Ha,  ha !  How  should  such  as  me  get  on,  if  we 
was  partickler  as  to  weather  ?  We  must  take  it  as 
it  comes,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  There's  some- 
thing good  in  all  weathers.  If  it  don't  happen  to 
be  good  for  my  work  to-day,  it's  good  for  some 
other  man's  to-day,  and  will  come  round  to  me  to- 
morrow.    We  must  all  live." 

"Pray  shake  hands,"  said  Mr.  Traveller. 

"Take  care,  sir,"  was  the  Tinker's  caution,  as  he 
reached  up  his  hand  in  surprise ;  "  the  black  comes 
off." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Traveller.  "I  have 
been  for  several  hours  among  other  black  that  does 
not  come  off." 

"  You  are  speaking  of  Tom  in  there  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Well  now,"  said  the  Tinker,  blowing  the  dust 
off  his  job  :  which  was  finished.  "  Ain't  it  enougli 
to  disgust  a  pig,  if  he  could  give  liis  mind  to  it  ?  " 

"  If  he  could  give  his  mind  to  it,"  returned  the 
other,  smiling,  ''  the  probability  is  that  he  wouldn't 
be  a  pig." 

"  There  you  clench  the  nail,"  returned  the  Tinker. 
"  Then  what's  to  be  said  for  Tom  ?  " 

"Truly,  very  little." 

"Truly  nothing  you  mean,  sir,"  said  the  Tinker 
as  he  put  away  his  tools. 
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"A  better  answer,  and  (I  freely  acknowledge)  my 
meaning.  I  infer  that  he  was  the  cause  of  your 
disgust  ?  " 

"  Why,  lookee  here,  sir,"  said  the  Tinker,  rising 
to  his  feet,  and  wiping  his  f;vce  on  the  corner  of  his 
black  apron  energetically ;  "  I  leave  you  to  judge ! 
—  I  ask  you !  —  Last  night  I  has  a  job  that  needs 
to  be  done  in  the  night,  and  I  works  all  night. 
Well,  there's  nothing  in  that,  l^ut  this  morning  I 
comes  along  this  road  here,  looking  for  a  sunny  and 
soft  spot  to  sleep  in,  and  I  sees  this  desolation  and 
ruination.  I've  lived  myself  in  desolation  and 
ruination  ;  I  knows  many  a  fellow-creetur  that's 
forced  to  live  life  long  in  desolation  and  ruination  ; 
and  I  sits  me  down  and  takes  pity  on  it,  as  I  casts 
my  eyes  about.  Then  comes  up  the  long-winded 
one  as  I  told  you  of,  from  that  gate,  and  spins  him- 
self out  like  a  silk-worm  concerning  the  Donkey 
(if  my  Donkey  at  home  will  excuse  me)  as  has 
made  it  all  —  made  it  of  his  own  choice  !  And  tells 
me,  if  you  please,  of  his  likewise  choosing  to  go 
ragged  and  naked,  and  grimy  —  maskerading, 
mountebanking,  in  what  is  the  real  hard  lot  of 
thousands  and  thousands !  Why,  then  I  say  it's  a 
unbearable  and  nonsensical  piece  of  inconsistency, 
and  I'm  disgusted.     I'm  ashamed  and  disgusted  !  " 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  and  look  at  him,"  said 
Mr.  Traveller,  clapping  the  Tinker  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Not  I,  sir,"  he  rejoined.  "  /  ain't  a-going  to 
flatter  him  up  by  looking  at  hira  !  " 

"  But  he  is  asleep." 

"  Are  you  sure  he  is  asleep  ?  "  asked  the  Tinker, 
with  an  unwilling  air,  as  he  shouldered  his  wallet. 

"  Sure." 
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"  Then  I'll  look  at  him  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute," 
said  the  Tinker,  "  since  you  so  much  wish  it ;  but 
not  a  moment  longer." 

They  all  three  went  back  across  the  road ;  and. 
through  the  barred  window,  by  the  dying  glow  of 
the  sunset  coming  in  at  the  gate  —  which  the  child 
held  open  for  its  admission  —  he  could  be  pretty 
clearly  discerned  lying  on  his  bed. 

"  You  see  him  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Traveller. 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  Tinker,  "  and  he's  worse  than 
I  thought  him." 

Mr.  Traveller  then  whispered  in  a  few  words 
what  he  had  done  since  morning  ;  and  asked  the 
Tinker  what  he  thought  of  that  ? 

"  I  think,"  returned  the  Tinker  as  he  turned  from 
the  window,  "  that  you've  wasted  a  day  on  him," 

"  I  think  so  too  ;  though  not,  I  hope,  upon  myself. 
Do  you  happen  to  be  going  anywhere  near  the  Peal 
of  Bells  ?  " 

"  That's  my  direct  way,  sir,"  said  the  Tinker. 

"  I  invite  you  to  supper  there.  And,  as  I  learn 
from  this  young  lady  that  she  goes  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  the  same  direction,  we  will 
drop  her  on  the  road,  and  we  will  spare  time  to  keep 
her  company  at  her  garden-gate  until  her  own  Bella 
comes  home." 

So,  Mr.  Traveller,  and  the  child,  and  the  Tinker 
went  along  very  amicably  in  the  sweet-scented  even- 
ing ;  and  the  moral  with  which  the  Tinker  dis- 
missed the  subject  was,  that  he  said  in  his  trade  that 
metal  that  rotted  for  want  of  use  had  better  be  left 
to  rot,  and  couldn't  rot  too  soon,  considering  how 
much  true  metal  rotted  from  over-use  and  hard 
service. 
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IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HIS    LEAVING    IT   TILL    CALLED    FOR. 

The  writer  of  these  humble  lines  being  a  Waiter, 
and  having  come  of  a  family  of  Waiters,  and  owning 
at  the  present  time  five  brothers  who  are  all  Wait- 
ers, and  likewise  an  only  sister  who  is  a  Waitress, 
would  wish  to  offer  a  few  words  respecting  his  call- 
ing ;  first  having  the  pleasure  of  hereby  in  a  friendly 
manner  offering  the  Dedication  of  the  same  unto 
Joseph,  much-respected  Head  Waiter  at  the  Slam- 
jam  Coffee-house,  London,  E.  C,  than  which  a 
individual  more  eminently  deserving  of  the  name  of 
man,  or  a  more  amenable  honor  to  his  own  head  and 
heart,  whether  considered  in  the  light  of  a  Waiter, 
or  regarded  as  a  human  being,  do  not  exist. 

In  case  confusion  should  arise  in  the  public  mind 
(which  it  is  open  to  confusion  on  many  subjects) 
respecting  what  is  meant  or  implied  by  the  term 
Waiter,  the  present  humble  lines  would  wish  to 
offer  an  explanation.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  person  as  goes  out  to  wait  is  ?iot  a  Waiter. 
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It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  hand  as  is 
called  in  extra,  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  or  the 
London,  or  the  Albion,  or  otherwise,  is  not  a  Waiter. 
Such  liands  may  be  took  on  for  Public  Dinners  by 
the  bushel  (and  you  may  know  them  by  their  breath- 
ing with  dilHculty  when  in  attendance,  and  taking 
away  the  bottle  ere  yet  it  is  half  out) ;  but  such  are 
7i()f  Waiters.  For  you  cannot  lay  down  the  tailoring, 
or  the  slioemaking,  or  the  brokering,  or  the  green- 
grocering,  or  the  pictorial-periodicalling,  or  the 
second-hand  wardrobe,  or  the  small  fancy  businesses, 
—  you  cannot  lay  down  those  lines  of  life  at  your 
will  and  pleasure  by  tlie  half-day  or  evening,  and 
take  up  Waitering.  You  may  suppose  you  can,  but 
you  cannot :  or  you  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  you  do, 
but  you  do  not.  Nor  yet  can  you  lay  down  the 
gentleman's-service  when  stimulated  by  prolonged 
incompatibility  on  the  part  of  Cooks  (and  here  it 
may  be  remarked  that  Cooking  and  Incompatibility 
will  be  mostly  found  united),  and  take  up  Waiter- 
ing. It  has  been  ascertained  that  what  a  gentleman 
will  sit  meek  under,  at  home,  he  will  not  bear  out 
of  doors,  at  the  Slamjam  or  any  similar  establish- 
ment. Then,  what  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
respecting  true  Waitering?  You  must  be  bred  to 
it.     You  must  be  born  to  it. 

Would  you  know  how  born  to  it,  Fair  Reader,  — 
if  of  the  adorable  female  sex  ?  Then  learn  from 
the  biographical  experience  of  one  that  is  a  Waiter 
in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

You  were  conveyed,  —  ere  yet  your  dawning 
powers  were  otherwise  developed  than  to  harbor 
vacancy  in  your  inside,  —  you  were  conveyed,  by 
surreptitious   means,  into  a   pantry   adjoining '  the 
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Admiral  Nelson,  Civic  and  General  Dining-Rooms, 
there  to  receive  by  stealth  that  healthful  sustenance 
which  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  British  female 
constitution.  Your  mother  was  married  to  your 
father  (himself  a  distant  Waiter)  in  the  profoundest 
secrecy ;  for  a  Waitress  known  to  be  married  would 
ruin  the  best  of  businesses,  —  it  is  the  same  as  on 
the  stage.  Hence  your  being  smuggled  into  the 
pantr}',  and  that  —  to  add  to  the  infliction  —  by  an 
unwilling  grandmother.  Under  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  the  smells  of  roast  and  boiled,  and  soup, 
and  gas,  and  malt  liquors,  you  partook  of  your  ear- 
liest nourishment;  your  unwilling  grandmother 
sitting  prepared  to  catch  you  when  your  mother 
was  called  and  dropped  you  ;  your  grandmother's 
shawl  ever  ready  to  stifle  your  natural  complain- 
ings ;  your  innocent  mind  surrounded  by  uncongen- 
ial cruets,  dirty  plates,  dish-covers,  and  cold  gravy ; 
your  mother  calling  down  the  pipe  for  veals  and' 
porks,  instead  of  soothing  you  with  nursery  rhymes. 
Under  these  untoward  circumstances  you  were 
early  weaned.  Your  unwilling  grandmother,  ever 
growing  more  unwilling  as  your  food  assimilated 
less,  then  contracted  liabits  of  shaking  you  till  your 
system  curdled,  and  your  food  would  not  assimilate 
at  all.  At  length  she  was  no  longer  sj^ared,  and 
could  have  been  thankfully  spared  much  sooner. 
When  your  brothers  began  to  appear  in  succession, 
your  mother  retired,  left  off  her  smart  dressing  (she 
had  previously  been  a  smart  dresser),  and  her  dark 
ringlets  (which  had  previously  been  flowing),  and 
haunted  your  father  late  of  nights,  lying  in  wait  for 
him,  through  all  weathers,  up  the  shabby  court 
which  led  to  the  back-door  of  the  Royal  Old  Dust- 
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Bin  (said  to  have  been  so  named  by  George  the 
Fourth),  where  your  fatlier  was  Head.  But  the 
Dust-Bin  was  going  down  then,  and  your  father  took 
but  little,  excepting  from  a  liquid  point  of  view. 
Your  mother's  object  in  those  visits  was  of  a  house- 
keeping character,  and  you  was  set  on  to  whistle 
your  father  out.  Sometimes  he  came  out,  but  gen- 
erally not.  Come  or  not  come,  however,  all  that 
])art  of  his  existence  which  was  unconnected  with 
open  Waitering  was  kept  a  close  secret,  and  was 
acknowledged  by  your  mother  to  be  a  close  secret, 
and  you  and  your  mother  flitted  about  the  court, 
close  secrets  both  of  you,  and  would  scarcely  have 
confessed  under  torture,  that  you  knew  your  father, 
or  that  your  father  had  any  name  than  Dick  (which 
wasn't  liis  name,  though  he  was  never  known  by 
any  other),  or  that  he  had  kith  or  kin,  or  chick  or 
child.  Perhaps  the  attraction  of  this  mystery,  com- 
bined with  your  father's  having  a  damp  compart- 
ment to  himself,  behind  a  leaky  cistern,  at  the 
Dust-Bin,  —  a  sort  of  a  cellar  compartment,  with  a 
sink  in  it,  and  a  smell,  and  a  plate-rack,  and  a 
V>ottle-rack,  and  three  windows  that  didn't  match 
each  other  or  anything  else,  and  no  daylight.  — 
caused  your  young  mind  to  feel  convinced  that  you 
must  grow  up  to  be  a  Waiter  too ;  but  you  did  feel 
convinced  of  it,  and  so  did  all  your  brothers,  down 
to  your  sister.  Every  one  of  you  felt  convinced 
that  you  was  born  to  the  Waitering.  At  this  stage 
of  your  career,  what  was  your  feelings  one  day  when 
your  father  came  home  to  your  mother  iu  open 
broad  daylight,  —  of  itself  an  act  of  Madness  on  the 
part  of  a  Waiter,  —  and  took  to  his  bed  (leastwise 
your  jnother  and  family's  bed),  with  the  statement 
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that  his  eyes  were  devilled  kidneys.  Physicians 
being  in  vain,  your  father  expired,  after  repeating 
at  intervals  for  a  day  and  a  night,  Avhen  gleams  of 
reason  and  old  business  fitfully  illuminated  his 
being,  "Two  and  two  is  five.  And  three  is  six- 
pence." Interred  in  the  parochial  department  of 
the  neighboring  churchyard,  and  accompanied  to 
the  grave  by  as  many  Waiters  of  long  standing  as 
could  spare  the  morning  time  from  their  soiled 
glasses  (namely,  one),  your  bereaved  form  was 
attired  in  a  white  neckankecher,  and  you  was  took 
on  from  motives  of  benevolence  at  the  George  and 
Gridiron,  theatrical  and  supper.  Here,  supporting 
nature  on  what  you  found  in  the  plates  (which  was 
as  it  happened,  and  but  too  often  thoughtlessly, 
immersed  in  mustard),  and  on  what  you  found  in 
the  glasses  (which  rarely  went  beyond  driblets  and 
lemon),  by  night  you  dropped  asleep  standing,  till 
you  was  cuffed  awake,  and  by  day  was  set  to  polish- 
ing every  individual  article  in  the  coffee-room. 
Your  couch  being  sawdust ;  your  counterpane  being 
ashes  of  cigars.  Here,  frequently  hiding  a  heavy 
lieart  under  the  smart  tie  of  your  white  neckankecher 
(or,  correctly  speaking,  lower  down  and  more  to  the 
left),  you  picked  up  the  rudiments  of  knoAvledge 
from  an  extra,  by  the  name  of  Bishops,  and  by  call- 
ing plate-washer,  and  gradually  elevating  your  mind 
with  chalk  on  the  back  of  the  corner-box  partition, 
until  such  time  as  you  used  the  inkstand  when  it 
was  out  of  hand,  attained  to  manhood,  and  to  be  the 
Waiter  that  you  find  yourself. 

I  could  Avish  here  to  offer  a  few  respectful  words 
on  behalf  of  the  calling  so  long  the  calling  of  my- 
self and  family,  and  the  public  interest  in  which  is 
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but  too  often  very  limited.  We  are  not  generally 
understood.  No,  we  are  not.  Allowance  enough  is 
not  made  for  us.  For,  say  that  we  ever  show  a 
little  drooping  listlessness  of  spirits,  or  what  might 
be  termed  indifference  or  apathy.  Put  it  to  your- 
self what  would  your  own  state  of  mind  be,  if  you 
was  one  of  an  enormov.s  family  every  member  of 
which,  except  you,  was  always  greedy,  and  in  a 
hurry.  Put  it  to  yourself  that  you  was  regularly 
replete  with  animal  food  at  the  slack  hours  of  one 
in  the  day  and  again  at  nine  p.m.,  and  that  the  re- 
pleter  you  was,  the  more  voracious  all  your  fellow- 
creatures  came  in.  Put  it  to  yourself  that  it  was 
your  business,  when  your  digestion  was  well  on,  to 
take  a  personal  interest  and  sympathy  in  a  hundred 
gentlemen  fresh  and  fresh  (say,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  only  a  hundred),  whose  imaginations  was 
given  up  to  grease  and  fat  and  gravy  and  melted 
butter,  and  abandoned  to  questioning  you  about 
cuts  of  this,  and  dishes  of  that,  —  each  of  'em  going 
on  as  if  him  and  you  and  the  bill  of  fare  was  alone 
in  the  world.  Then  look  what  you  are  expected  to 
know.  You  are  never  out,  but  they  seem  to  think 
you  regularly  attend  everywhere.  "  What's  this, 
Christopher,  that  I  hear  about  the  smashed  Excur- 
sion Train  ?  "  —  "  How  are  they  doing  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  Christopher  ?  "  —  "  Christopher,  what  are 
the  real  particulars  of  this  business  at  the  Yorkshire 
Bank  ? "  Similarly  a  ministry  gives  me  more 
trouble  than  it  gives  the  queen.  As  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  the  constant  and  wearing  connection  into 
which  I  have  been  brought  with  his  lordship  during 
the  last  few  years  is  deserving  of  a  pension.  Then 
look  at  the  Hypocrites  we  are  made,  and  the  lies 
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(white,  I  hope)  that  are  forced  upon  us !  Wliy 
must  a  sedentary-pursuited  Waiter  be  considered  to 
be  a  judge  of  horseflesh,  and  to  have  a  most  tre- 
menjous  interest  in  horse-training  and  racing  ?  Yet 
it  would  be  half  our  little  incomes  out  of  our  pockets 
if  we  didn't  take  on  to  have  those  sporting  tastes. 
It  is  the  same  (inconceivable  why  !)  with  Farming. 
Shooting,  equally  so.  I  am  sure  that  so  regular  as 
the  •  months  of  August,  September,  and  October 
come  round,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  in  my  own 
private  bosom  for  the  way  in  which  I  make  believe 
to  care  whether  or  not  the  grouse  is  strong  on  the 
wing  (much  their  wings,  or  drum-sticks  either,  sig- 
nifies to  me,  uncooked  I),  and  whether  the  partridges 
is  plentiful  among  the  turnips,  and  whether  the 
pheasants  is  shy  or  bold,  or  anything  else  you  please 
to  mention.  Yet  you  may  see  me,  or  any  other 
Waiter  of  my  standing,  holding  on  by  the  back  of 
the  box,  and  leaning  over  a  gentleman  with  his 
purse  out  and  his  bill  before  him,  discussing  the^e 
points  in  a  confidential  tone  of  voice,  as  if  my  hap- 
piness in  life  entirely  depended  on  'em. 

I  have  mentioned  our  little  incomes.  Look  at  the 
most  unreasonable  point  of  all,  and  the  point  on 
which  the  greatest  injustice  is  done  us  !  Whether 
it  is  owing  to  our  always  carrying  so  much  change 
in  our  right-hand  trousers  pocket,  and  so  many 
halfpence  in  our  coat-tails,  or  whether  it  is  human 
nature  (which  I  were  loath  to  believe),  what  is 
meant  by  the  everlasting  fable  that  Head  Waiters 
is  rich  ?  How  did  that  fable  get  into  circulation  ? 
Who  first  put  it  about,  and  what  are  the  facts  to 
establish  the  unblushing  statement  ?  Come  forth, 
thou  slanderer,  and  refer  the  public  to  the  Waiter's 

VOL.  I1I.-4. 
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will  in  Doctors' Commons  sup])orting  thy  malignant 
hiss !  Yet  this  is  so  commonly  dwelt  upon  — 
especially  by  the  screws  who  give  Waiters  the  least 
—  that  denial  is  vain;  and  we  are  obliged,  for  our 
credit's  sake,  to  carry  our  heads  as  if  we  were  going 
into  a  business,  when  of  the  two  we  are  much  more 
likely  to  go  into  a  union.  There  was  formerly  a 
screw  as  frequented  the  Slamjam  ere  yet  the  present 
writer  had  quitted  that  establishment  on  a  question 
of  tea-ing  his  assistant-staff  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
which  screw  carried  the  taunt  to  its  bitterest  height. 
Never  soaring  above  threepence,  and  as  often  as 
not  grovelling  on  the  earth  a  penny  lower,  he  yet 
represented  the  present  writer  as  a  large  holder  of 
Consols,  a  lender  of  money  on  mortgage,  a  Capi- 
talist. He  has  been  overheard  to  dilate  to  other 
custon\ers  on  the  allegation  that  the  present  writer 
put  out  thousands  of  pounds  at  interest  in  Dis- 
tilleries and  Breweries.  "Well,  Christopher,"  he 
would  say  (having  grovelled  his  lowest  on  the  earth 
half  a  moment  before),  "  looking  out  for  a  house  to 
open,  eh  ?  Can't  find  a  business  to  be  disposed  of 
on  a  scale  as  is  up  to  your  resources,  humph  ?  "  To 
such  a  dizzy  precipice  of  falsehood  has  this  mis- 
representation taken  wing,  that  the  well-known  and 
highly  respected  Old  Charles,  long  eminent  at  the 
West-Country  Hotel,  and  by  some  considered  the 
Father  of  the  Waitering,  found  himself  under  the  ob- 
ligation to  fall  into  it  through  so  many  years  that  his 
own  wife  (for  he  had  an  unbeknown  old  lady  in  that 
capacity  towards  himself)  believed  it!  And  what 
was  the  consequence  ?  When  he  was  borne  to  his 
grave  on  the  shoulders  of  six  picked  Waiters,  with 
six  more  for  change,  six  more  acting  as  pallbearers, 
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all  keeping  step  in  a  pouring  shower  without  a  dry- 
eye  visible,  and  a  concourse  only  inferior  to  Royalty, 
his  pantry  and  lodgings  was  equally  ransacked  high 
and  low  for  property,  and  none  was  found !  How 
could  it  be  found,  when,  beyond  his  last  monthly 
collection  of  walking-sticks,  umbrellas,  and  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  (which  happened  to  have  been  not 
yet  disposed  of,  though  he  had  ever  been  through 
life  punctual  in  clearing  off  his  collections  by  the 
month),  there  was  no  property  existing  ?  Such, 
however,  is  the  force  of  this  universal  libel,  that  the 
widow  of  Old  Charles,  at  the  present  hour  an  inmate 
of  the  Almshouses  of  the  Cork-cutters'  Company, 
in  Blue  Anchor  Road  (identified  sitting  at  the  door 
of  one  of  'em,  in  a  clean  cap  and  a  Windsor  arm- 
chair, only  last  Monday),  expects  John's  hoarded 
wealth  to  be  found  hourly !  Nay,  ere  yet  he  had 
succumbed  to  the  grisly  dart,  and  when  his  portrait 
was  painted  in  oils  life  size,  by  subscription  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  West  Country,  to  hang  over  the 
coffee-room  chimney-piece,  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  contended  that  what  is  termed  the  acces- 
sories of  such  portrait  ought  to  be  the  Bank  of 
England  out  of  window,  and  a  strong-box  on  the 
table.  And  but  for  better  regulated  minds  con- 
tending for  a  bottle  and  screw  and  the  attitude  of 
drawing,  —  and  carrying  their  point,  —  it  would 
have  been  so  handed  down  to  posterity. 

I  am  now  brought  to  the  title  of  the  present 
remarks.  Having,  I  hope  without  offence  to  any 
quarter,  offered  such  observations  as  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  offer,  in  a  free  country  which  has  ever 
dominated  the  seas,  on  the  general  subject,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  wait  on  the  particular  question. 
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At  a  momentous  period  of  my  life,  when  I  was 
off,  so  far  as  coucerned  notice  given,  with  a  House 
that  shall  be  nameless,  —  for  the  question  on  which 
I  took  my  departing  stand  was  a  fixed  charge  for 
Waiters,  and  no  House  as  commits  itself  to  that 
eminently  Un-English  act  of  more  than  foolish- 
ness and  baseness  shall  be  advertised  by  me,  —  I 
repeat,  at  a  momentous  crisis,  when  I  was  off  with 
a  House  too  mean  for  mention,  and  not  yet  on 
with  that  to  which  I  have  ever  since  had  the  honor 
of  being  attached  in  the  capacity  of  Head,^  I  was 
casting  about  what  to  do  next.  Then  it  were  that 
proposals  were  made  to  me  on  behalf  of  my  present 
establishment.  Stipulations  were  necessary  on  my 
part,  emendations  were  necessary  on  my  part :  in 
the  end,  ratifications  ensued  on  both  sides,  and  I 
entered  on  a  new  career. 

We  are  a  Bed  business,  and  a  Coffee-room  busi- 
ness. We  are  not  a  general  dining  business,  nor  do 
we  wish  it.  In  consequence,  when  diners  drop  in, 
we  know  what  to  give  'em  as  will  keep  'em  away 
another  time.  We  are  a  Private  Room  or  Family 
business  also  ;  but  Coffee-room  principal.  Me  and 
the  Directory  and  the  Writing  Materials  and  cetrer 
occupy  a  place  to  ourselves — a  place  fended  off  up 
a  step  or  two  at  the  end  of  the  Coffee-room,  in  what 
I  call  the  good  old-fashioned  style.  The  good  old- 
fashioned  style  is,  that  whatever  you  want,  down  to 
a  wafer,  you  must  be  olely  and  solely  dependent  on 
the  Head  Waiter  for.  You  must  put  yourself  a  new- 
born Child  into  his  hands.  There  is  no  other  way 
in  which  a  business  untinged  with  Continental  Vice 

>  Its  namp  and  address  at  length,  with  other  full  particulars,  all 
editorially  struck  out. 
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can  be  conducted.  (It  were  bootless  to  add,  that  if 
languages  is  required  to  be  jabbered,  and  English 
is  not  good  enough,  both  families  and  gentlemen 
had  better  go  somewhere  else.) 

When  I  began  to  settle  down  in  this  right-prin- 
cipled and  well-conducted  House,  I  noticed,  under 
the  bed  in  No.  24  B  (which  it  is  up  a  angle  off  the 
staircase,  and  usually  put  off  upon  the  lowly-minded), 
a  heap  of  things  in  a  corner.  I  asked  our  Head 
Chambermaid,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  — 

"  What  are  them  things  in  24  B  ?  " 

To  which  she  answered,  with  a  careless  air,  — 

"  Somebody's  Luggage." 

Regarding  her  with  a  eye  not  free  from  severity, 
I  says,  — 

"  Whose  Luggage  ?  " 

Evading  my  eye,  she  replied,  — 

"  Lor !     How  should  I  know  ?  " 

—  Being,  it  may  be  right  to  mention,  a  female  of 
some  pertness,  though  acquainted  with  her  business. 

A  Head  Waiter  must  be  either  Head  or  Tail.  He 
must  be  at  one  extremity  or  the  other  of  the  social 
scale.  He  cannot  be  at  the  waist  of  it,  or  anywhere 
else  but  the  extremities.  It  is  for  him  to  decide 
which  of  the  extremities. 

On  the  eventful  occasion  under  consideration,  I 
give  Mrs.  Pratchett  so  distinctly  to  understand  my 
decision,  that  I  broke  her  spirit  as  towards  myself, 
then  and  there,  and  for  good.  Let  not  inconsist- 
ency be  suspected  on  account  of  my  mentioning 
Mrs.  Pratchett  as  "  Mrs.,"  and  having  formerly 
remarked  that  a  waitress  must  not  be  married. 
Readers  are  respectfully  requested  to  notice  that 
Mrs.  Pratchett  was  not  a  waitress,  but  a  chamber- 
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maid.  Now.  a  chambermaid  may  be  married  ;  if 
Head,  generally  is  married,  —  or  says  so.  It  comes 
to  the  same  thing  as  expressing  wliat  is  customary. 
(N.  B.  Mr.  Pratchett  is  in  Australia,  and  his 
address  there  is  "the  Bush.") 

Having  took  Mrs.  Pratchett  down  as  many  pegs 
as  was  essential  to  the  future  hai)piness  of  all 
parties,  I  requested  her  to  explain  herself. 

'*  For  instance,"  I  says,  to  give  her  a  little  en- 
couragement, "  who  is  Somebody  ?  " 

"I  give  you  my  sacred  honor,  Mr.  Christopher," 
answers  Pratchett,  "  that  I  haven't  the  faintest 
notion." 

But  for  the  manner  in  which  she  settled  her  cap- 
strings,  I  should  have  doubted  this  ;  but  in  respect 
of  positiveness  it  was  hardly  to  be  discriminated 
from  an  affidavit. 

"  Then  you  never  saw  him  ?  "  I  followed  her  up 
witli. 

"  Nor  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Pratchett,  shutting  her  eyes 
and  making  as  if  she  had  just  took  a  pill  of  unusual 
circumference  —  which  gave  a  remarkable  force  to  her 
denial,  —  "  nor  yet  any  servant  in  this  house.  All  have 
been  changed,  Mr.  Christopher,  within  five  year,  and 
Somebody  left  his  Luggage  here  before  then." 

Inquiry  of  ]\Iiss  Martin  yielded  (in  the  language 
of  the  Bard  of  A.  1.)  "  confirmation  strong."  So  it 
had  really  and  truly  happened.  Miss  Martin  is  the 
young  lady  at  the  l)ar  as  makes  out  our  bills ;  and 
though  higher  than  I  could  wish,  considering  her 
station,  is  perfectly  well  behaved. 

Farther  investigations  led  to  the  disclosure  that 
there  was  a  bill  against  this  Luggage  to  the  amount 
of  two  sixteen  six.     The  Luggage  had  been  lying 
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under  the  bedstead  in  24  B  over  six  year.  The  bed- 
stead is  a  four-poster,  with  a  deal  of  old  hanging 
and  valance,  and  is,  as  I  once  said,  probably  con- 
nected with  more  than  24  Bs,  —  which  I  remember 
my  hearers  was  pleased  to  laugh  at,  at  the  time. 

I  don't  know  wh}^,  —  when  do  we  know  why  ?  — 
but  this  Luggage  laid  heavy  on  my  mind.  I  fell 
a-wondering  about  Somebody,  and  what  he  had  got 
and  been  up  to.  I  couldn't  satisfy  my  thoughts 
why  he  should  leave  so  much  Luggage  against  so 
small  a  bill.  For  I  had  the  Luggage  out  within  a 
day  or  two,  and  turned  it  over,  and  the  following 
were  the  items  :  —  A  black  portmanteau,  a  black  bag, 
a  desk,  a  dressing-case,  a  brown-paper  parcel,  a  hat- 
box,  and  an  umbrella  strapped  to  a  walking-stick. 
It  was  all  very  dusty  and  fluey.  I  had  our  porter  up 
to  get  under  the  bed  and  fetch  it  out ;  and  though 
he  habitually  wallows  in  dust,  —  swims  in  it  from 
morning  to  night,  and  wears  a  close-fitting  waistcoat 
with  black  calimanco  sleeves  for  the  purpose,  —  it 
made  him  sneeze  again,  and  his  throat  was  that  hot 
with  it  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  cooled  with  a  drink 
of  Allsopp's  draught. 

The  Luggage  so  got  the  better  of  me,  that  instead 
of  having  it  put  back  when  it  was  well  dusted  and 
washed  with  a  wet  cloth,  —  previous  to  which  it 
was  so  covered  with  feathers  that  you  might  have 
thought  it  was  turning  into  poultry,  and  would  by 
and  by  begin  to  Lay,  —  I  say,  instead  of  having  it 
put  back,  I  had  it  carried  into  one  of  my  places 
downstairs.  There,  from  time  to  time,  I  stared  at 
it  and  stared  at  it,  till  it  seemed  to  grow  big  and 
grow  little,  and  come  forward  at  me  and  retreat 
again,  and  go  through  all  manner  of  performances 
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resembling  intoxication.  When  this  had  lasted 
weeks,  —  I  may  say  months,  and  not  be  far  out,  —  I 
one  day  thought  of  asking  Miss  Martin  for  the  par- 
ticulars of  tlie  Two  sixteen  six  total.  Slie  was  so 
obliging  as  to  extract  it  from  tlie  books,  — it  dating 
before  her  time,  and  here  follows  a  true  copy : 

CoFFEK-Koo.M.     18r)().           No.  4.  £    s.  d. 

Feb.  2d,  Ton  and  Taper 0    0    6 

Port  Negus 020 

Ditto 020 

Pen  and  paper 006 

Tunil)ler  broken 026 

Brandy        020 

Pen  and  paper 006 

Anchovy  toast 026 

Pen  and  paper 006 

Bed 030 

Feb.  3d,  Pen  and  paper 0    0    6 

Breakfast 026 

"        Broiled  ham 0    2    0 

♦'        Eggs 0     10 

"        Water-cresses 0     10 

Shrimps 0    10 

Pen  and  paper 006 

Blotting-paper 006 

Messenger  to  Paternoster  Row  and  back  0     16 

Again  wlien  No  Answer 0     16 

Brandy  2s.,  Devilled  Pork  chop  28     ..040 

Pens  and  paper 010 

Messenger  to  Albemarle  Street  and  back  0  10 
Again  (detained),  wlien  No  Answer  .     .016 

Salt-celiur  broken 0    3    6 

Large  Liqueur-glass  Orange  Brandy  ..016 
Dinner,  Soup,  Fish,  Joint,  and  Bird  ..076 

Bottle  old  East  India  Brown      ....  0    8    0 

Pen  and  paper 006 

.t2  16    6 
Mnn.  :  January  1st,  IS'u.    lie  went  out  after  dinner,  direct- 
ing Luggage  to  be  ready  when  he  called  for  it.     Never  called. 
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•  So  far  from  throwing  a  light  upon  the  subject, 
this  bill  appeared  to  me,  if  I  may  so  express  my 
doubts,  to  involve  it  in  a  yet  more  lurid  halo. 
Speculating  it  over  with  the  Mistress,  she  informed 
me  that  the  Luggage  had  been  advertised  in  the 
Master's  time  as  being  to  be  sold  after  such  and 
such  a  day  to  pay  expenses,  but  no  farther  steps 
had  been  taken.  (I  ma}'  here  remark  that  the  INIis- 
tress  is  a  widow  in  her  fourth  year.  The  Master 
was  possessed  of  one  of  those  unfortunate  constitu- 
tions in  which  Spirits  turns  to  water,  and  rises  in 
the  ill-starred  Victim.) 

My  speculating  it  over,  not  then  only,  but  re- 
peatedly, sometimes  with  the  Mistress,  sometimes 
with  one,  sometimes  with  another,  led  up  to  the 
Mistress's  saying  to  me,  —  whether  at  first  in  joke 
or  in  earnest,  or  half  joke  and  half  earnest,  it  mat- 
ters not,  — 

"Christopher,  I  am  going  to  make  you  a  hand- 
some offer." 

(If  this  should  meet  her  eye,  —  a  lovely  blue,  — 
may  she  not  take  it  ill  my  mentioning  that,  if  I  had 
been  eight  or  ten  year  3'ounger,  I  would  have  done 
as  much  by  her !  That  is,  1  would  have  made  her 
a  offer.  It  is  for  others  than  me  to  denominate  it  a 
handsome  one.) 

"Christopher,  I  am  going  to  make  you  a  hand- 
some offer." 

"  Put  a  name  to  it,  ma'am." 

"  Look  here,  Christopher.  Run  over  the  articles 
of  Somebody's  Luggage.  You've  got  it  all  by  heart, 
I  know." 

"A  black  portmanteau,  ma'am,  a  black  bag,  a 
desk,  a  dressing-case,  a  brown-paper  parcel,  a  hat- 
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box,  and  an  iiinbrclla  strapped  to  a  walking- 
stick." 

"All  just  as  they  were  left.  Nothing  opened. 
nothing  tampered  with." 

"  You  are  right,  ma'am.  All  locked  but  the 
brown-paper  parcel,  and  that  sealed." 

The  Mistress  was  leaning  on  Miss  Martin's  desk 
at  the  bar  window,  and  she  taps  the  open  book  that 
lays  upon  thi'  desk, — she  has  a  pretty-made  hand 
to  be  sure,  —  and  bobs  her  head  over  it  and  laughs. 

"  Come,"  says  she,  "  Christopher.  Pay  me  Some- 
body's bill,  and  you  shall  have  Somebody's  Lug- 
gage." 

I  rather  took  to  the  idea  from  the  first  moment ; 
but, 

"  It  mayn't  be  worth  the  money,"  I  objected, 
seeming  to  hold  back. 

"  That's  a  Lottery,"  says  the  Mistress,  folding 
her  arms  upon  the  book,  —  it  ain't  her  hands  alone 
that's  pretty  made,  the  observation  extends  right 
lip  her  arms.  "  Won't  you  venture  two  pound  six- 
teen shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  Lottery  ?  Why, 
there's  no  blanks ! "  says  the  Mistress,  laughing  and 
bobbing  her  head  again;  "you  must  win.  If  you 
lose,  you  must  win !  All  prizes  in  this  Lottery  ! 
Draw  a  blank,  and  remember,  Gentlemen  Sports- 
men, you'll  still  be  entitled  to  a  black  portmanteau, 
a  black  bag,  a  desk,  a  dressing-case,  a  sheet  of 
brown  paper,  a  hat-box,  and  an  umbrella  strapped  to 
a  walking-stick  ! " 

To  make  short  of  it,  Miss  Martin  come  round  me, 
and  Mrs.  Pratchett  come  round  me,  and  the  Mis- 
tress she  was  com])letely  round  me  already,  and  all 
the  women  in  the  house  come  round  me,  and  if  it 
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had  been  Sixteen  two  instead  of  Two  sixteen.  I 
should  have  thought  myself  well  out  of  it.  For  what 
can  you  do  when  they  do  coine  round  you  ? 

So  I  paid  the  money  —  down  —  and  such  a  laugh- 
ing as  there  was  among  'em  !  But  I  turned  the 
tables  on  'em  regularly  when  I  said,  — 

"  My  family  name  is  Blue  Beard.  I'm  going  to 
open  Somebody's  Luggage  all  alone  in  the  Secret 
Chamber,  and  not  a  female  eye  catches  sight  of  the 
contents ! " 

Whether  I  thought  proper  to  have  the  firmness 
to  keep  to  this  don't  signify,  or  whether  any  female 
eye,  and  if  any,  how  many,  was  really  present  when 
the  opening  of  the  Luggage  came  off.  Somebody's 
Luggage  is  the  question  at  present :  Nobody's  eyes, 
nor  yet  noses. 

What  I  still  look  at  most,  in  connection  with  that 
Luggage,  is  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  writing- 
paper,  and  all  written  on !  And  not  our  paper 
neither,  —  not  the  paper  charged  in  the  bill,  for  we 
know  our  paper,  —  so  he  must  have  been  always  at 
it.  And  he  had  crumpled  up  this  writing  of  his 
everywhere,  in  every  part  and  parcel  of  his  luggage. 
There  was  writing  in  his  dressing-case,  writing  in 
his  boots,  writing  among  his  shaving-tackle,  writing 
in  his  hat-box,  writing  folded  away  down  among  the 
very  whalebones  of  his  umbrella. 

His  clothes  wasn't  bad,  what  there  was  of  'em. 
His  dressing-case  was  poor,  —  not  a  particle  of 
silver  stopper,  —  bottle  apertures  with  nothing  in 
'em,  like  empty  little  dog-kennels,  —  and  a  most 
searching  description  of  tooth-powder  diffusing  it- 
self around,  as  under  a  deluded  mistake  that  all  the 
chinks  in  the  fittings  was  divisions  in  teeth.     His 
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clothes  I  parted  with,  well  enough,  to  a  second-hand 
dealer  not  far  from  St.  Clement's  Danes,  in  the 
Strand,  —  him  as  the  officers  in  the  Army  mostly 
dispose  of  their  uniforms  to,  when  hard  ])ressed 
with  debts  of  honor,  if  I  may  judge  from  their 
coats  and  epaulets  diversifying  the  window  with 
their  backs  towards  the  public.  The  same  party 
bought  in  one  lot  the  portmanteau,  the  bag,  the 
desk,  the  dressing-case,  the  hat-box,  the  umbrella, 
strap,  and  walking-stick.  On  my  remarking  that  I 
should  have  thought  those  articles  not  quite  in  his 
line,  he  said,  "No  more  ith  a  man'th  grandmother, 
Mithter  Chrithtopher  ;  but  if  any  man  will  bring 
hith  grandmother  here,  and  offer  her  at  a  fair  triHe 
below  what  the'll  feth  with  good  luck  when  the'tli 
thcoured  and  turned,  I'll  buy  her  !  " 

Tliese  transactions  brought  me  home,  and,  indeed, 
more  than  home,  for  they  left  a  goodish  profit  on  the 
original  investment.  And  now  there  remained  the 
writings  ;  and  the  writings  I  particular  wish  to  bring 
under  the  candid  attention  of  the  reader. 

I  wish  to  do  so  without  postponement,  for  this 
reason.  That  is  to  say,  namely,  viz.  i.  e.  as  follows, 
thus :  —  Before  I  proceed  to  recount  tlie  mental 
sufferings  of  which  I  became  the  prey  in  conse- 
quence of  the  writings,  and  before  following  up 
that  harrowing  tale  with  a  statement  of  the  wonder- 
ful and  impressive  catastrophe,  as  thrilling  in  its 
nature  as  unlooked  for  in  any  other  capacity,  which 
crowned  the  ole  and  filled  the  cup  of  unexpected- 
ness to  overflowing,  the  writings  themselves  ought 
to  stand  forth  to  view.  Therefore  it  is  that  they 
now  come  next.  One  word  to  introduce  them,  and 
I  lay  down  my  pen  (I  hope,  my  unassuming  pen), 
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until  I  take  it  up  to  trace  the  gloomy  sequel  of  a 
mind  with  something  on  it. 

He  was  a  smeary  writer,  and  wrote  a  dreadful 
bad  hand.  Utterly  regardless  of  ink,  he  lavished  it 
on  every  undeserving  object,  —  on  his  clothes,  his 
desk,  his  hat,  the  handle  of  his  tooth-brush,  his 
umbrella.  Ink  was  found  freely  on  the  Coffee-room 
carpet  by  No.  4  table,  and  two  blots  was  on  his  rest- 
less couch.  A  reference  to  the  document  I  have 
given  entire  will  show  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  of  February,  eighteen  fifty-six,  he  procured 
his  no  less  than  fifth  pen  and  paper.  To  whatever 
deplorable  act  of  ungovernable  composition  he  im- 
molated those  materials  obtained  from  the  bar, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fatal  deed  was  committed 
in  bed,  and  that  it  left  its  evidences  but  too  plainly, 
long  afterwards,  upon  the  pillow-case. 

He  had  put  no  Heading  to  any  of  his  writings. 
Alas  !  Was  he  likely  to  have  a  Heading  without  a 
Head,  and  where  was  his  Head  when  he  took  such 
things  into  it  ?  In  some  cases,  such  as  his  Boots, 
he  would  appear  to  have  hid  the  writings  ;  thereby 
involving  his  style  in  greater  obscurity.  But  his 
Boots  was  at  least  pairs,  —  and  no  two  of  his 
writings  can  put  in  any  claim  to  be  so  regarded. 
Here  follows  (not  to  give  more  specimens)  what 
was  found  in  — 


CHAPTER   II. 

HIS    BOOTS. 

"  Eh  !  well  then,  Monsieur  Mutual !  "What  do 
I  know,  wliat  can  I  say  ?  I  assure  you  that  he  calls 
himself  Monsieur  The  Englishman." 

"Pardon.  But  I  think  it  is  impossible,"  said 
Monsieur  INlutuel,  —  a  spectacled,  snuffy,  stooping 
old  gentleman  in  carpet  shoes  and  a  cloth  cap  with 
a  peaked  shade,  a  loose  blue  frock-coat  reaching  to 
his  heels,  a  large  limp  white  shirt-frill,  and  cravat 
to  correspond,  —  that  is  to  say,  white  was  the 
natural  color  of  his  linen  on  Sundays,  but  it  toned 
down  with  the  week. 

"  It  is,"  repeated  Monsieur  Mutuel,  his  amiable 
old  walnut-shell  countenance  very  walnut-shelly 
indeed  as  he  smiled  and  blinked  in  the  bright 
morning  sunlight,  —  "it  is,  my  cherished  Madame 
Bouclet,  I  think,  impossible  !  " 

"  Hey  ! "  (with  a  little  vexed  cry  and  a  great 
many  tosses  of  her  head.)  "  P>ut  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  you  are  a  Pig  !  "  retorted  INIadame  Bouclet, 
a  compact  little  woman  of  thirty-five  or  so.  "  See 
then,  —  look  there,  —  read!  *0n  the  second  floor 
Monsieur  L'Anglais.'     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  It  is  so,"  said  Monsieur  Mutuel. 
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"  Good.  Continue  your  morning  walk.  Get  out." 
Madame  Bouclet  dismissed  him  with  a  lively  snap  of 
her  fingers. 

The  morning  walk  of  Monsieur  Mutuel  was  in 
the  brightest  patch  that  the  sun  made  in  the  Grande 
Place  of  a  dull  old  fortified  French  town.  The 
manner  of  his  morning  walk  was  with  his  hands 
crossed  behind  him ;  an  umbrella,  in  figure  the 
express  image  of  himself,  always  in  one  hand;  a 
snuffbox  in  the  other.  Thus,  with  the  shuffling 
gait  of  the  elephant  (who  really  does  deal  with  the 
very  worst  trousers-maker  employed  by  the  Zoulog- 
ical  world,  and  who  appeared  to  have  recommended 
him  to  Monsieur  Mutuel),  the  old  gentleman  sunned 
himself  daily  when  sun  was  to  be  had  —  of  course, 
at  the  same  time  sunning  a  red  ribbon  at  his  button- 
hole ;  for  was  he  not  an  ancient  Frenchman  ? 

Being  told  by  one  of  the  angelic  sex  to  continue 
his  morning  walk  and  get  out,  Monsieur  Mutuel 
laughed  a  walnut-shell  laugh,  pulled  off  his  cap  at 
arm's  length  with  the  hand  that  contained  his  snuff- 
box, kept  it  off  for  a  considerable  period  after  he 
had  parted  from  Madame  Bouclet,  and  continued 
his  morning  walk  and  got  out,  like  a  man  of  gal- 
lantry as  he  was. 

The  documentary  evidence  to  which  Madame 
Bouclet  had  referred  Monsieur  Mutuel  was  the  list 
of  her  lodgers,  sweetly  written  forth  by  her  own 
Nephew  and  Book-keeper,  who  held  the  pen  of  an 
Angel,  and  posted  up  at  the  side  of  her  gateway, 
for  the  information  of  the  Police :  "  Au  second,  ]\I. 
L' Anglais,  Proprietaire."  On  the  second  floor,  Mr. 
The  Englishman,  man  of  property.  So  it  stood; 
nothing  could  be  plainer. 
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Madame  Bouclet  now  traced  the  line  with  her 
forefinger,  as  it  were  to  confirm  and  settle  herself 
in  hor  parting  snap  at  Monsitnir  IVrutucl,  and  so 
placing  her  riglit  hand  on  her  hip  with  a  defiant  air, 
as  if  nothing  should  ever  tempt  her  to  unsnap  that 
snap,  strolled  out  into  the  Place  to  glance  up  at  the 
windows  of  Mr.  The  Englishman.  That  worthy 
ha])pcning  to  be  looking  out  of  window  at  the 
moment,  Madame  Bouclet  gave  him  a  graceful  salu- 
tation with  her  head,  looked  to  the  right  and  looked 
to  the  left  to  account  to  him  for  her  being  there, 
considered  for  a  moment,  like  one  who  accounted  to 
herself  for  somebody  she  had  expected  not  being 
there,  and  re-entered  her  own  gateway.  Madame 
Bouclet  let  all  her  house  giving  on  the  Place  in 
furnished  flats  or  floors,  and  lived  up  the  yard 
behind  in  company  with  Monsieur  Bouclet  her  hus- 
band (great  at  billiards),  an  inherited  brewing  busi- 
ness, several  fowls,  two  carts,  a  nephew,  a  little  dog 
in  a  big  kennel,  a  grapevine,  a  counting-house,  four 
horses,  a  married  sister  (with  a  share  in  the  brew- 
ing business),  the  husband  and  two  children  of  the 
married  sister,  a  parrot,  a  drum  (performed  on  by 
the  little  boy  of  the  married  sister),  two  billeted 
soldiers,  a  quantity  of  pigeons,  a  fife  (played  by  the 
nephew  in  a  ravishing  manner),  several  domestics 
and  supernumeraries,  a  perpetual  flavor  of  coffee 
and  soup,  a  terrific  range  of  artificial  rocks  and 
wooden  precipices  at  least  four  feet  high,  a  small 
fountain,  and  half  a  dozen  large  sunflowers. 

Now  the  Englishman,  in  taking  his  Appartement, 
—  or,  as  one  might  say  on  our  side  of  the  Channel, 
his  set  of  chambers, — had  given  his  name  correct 
to  the  letter,  Lanuley.     But,  as  he  had  a  British 
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way  of  not  opening  his  mouth  very  wide  on  foreign 
soil,  except  at  meals,  the  Brewery  had  been  able  to 
make  nothing  of  it  but  L' Anglais.  So  Mr.  The 
Englishman  he  had  become  and  he  remained. 

"  Never  saw  such  a  people ! "  muttered  Mr.  The 
Englishman,  as  he  now  looked  out  of  window. 
"  Never  did  in  my  life  !  " 

This  was  true  enough,  for  he  had  never  before 
been  out  of  his  own  country,  —  a  right  little  island, 
a  tight  little  island,  a  bright  little  island,  a  show- 
fight  little  island,  and  full  of  merit  of  all  sorts ;  but 
not  the  whole  round  world. 

"  These  chaps,"  said  Mr.  The  Englishman  to  hiimr 
self,  as  his  eye  rolled  over  the  Place,  sprinkled 
with  military  here  and  there,  "  are  no  more  like  sol- 
diers—  "  Nothing  being  sufficiently  strong  for  the 
end  of  his  sentence,  he  left  it  uneuded. 

This,  again  (from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
experience),  was  strictly  correct ;  for  though  there 
was  a  great  agglomeration  of  soldiers  in  the  town 
and  neighboring  country,  you  might  have  held  a 
grand  Review  and  Field-day  of  them  every  one,  and 
looked  in  vain  among  them  all  for  a  soldier  choking 
behind  his  foolish  stock,  or  a  soldier  lamed  by  his 
ill-fitting  shoes,  or  a  soldier  deprived  of  the  use  of 
his  limbs  by  straps  and  buttons,  or  a  soldier  elabo- 
rately forced  to  be  self-helpless  in  all  the  small 
affairs  of  life.  A  swarm  of  brisk,  bright,  active, 
bustling,  handy,  odd,  skirmishing  fellows,  able  to 
turn  cleverly  at  anything,  from  a  siege  to  soup, 
from  great  guns  to  needles  and  thread,  from  the 
broadsword  exercise  to  slicing  an  onion,  from  mak- 
ing war  to  making  omelets,  was  all  you  would  have 
found. 

VOL.  III.-5. 
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Wliat  a  swarm  I  From  tlio  Groat  Tlace  under  the 
eye  of  Mr.  The  Englishman,  where  a  few  awkward 
.•^fjUxads  from  the  last  conscription  were  doing  the 
goose-step  —  some  members  of  those  squads  still, 
as  to  their  bodies,  in  the  chrysalis  peasant-state  of 
lilouse,  and  only  military  butterflies  as  to  their 
i-egiraentally  clothed  legs,  —  from  the  Great  Place, 
away  outside  the  fortifications,  and  away  for  miles 
along  the  dusty  roads,  soldiers  swarmed.  All  day 
long,  upon  the  grass-grown  ramparts  of  the  town, 
]»ractising  soldiers  trumpeted  and  bugled;  all  day 
long,  down  in  angles  of  dry  trenches,  practising 
soldiers  drummed  and  drummed.  Every  forenoon 
.soldiers  burst  out  of  the  great  barracks  into  the 
sandy  gymnasium-ground  hard  by,  and  flew  over  the 
wooden  horse,  and  hung  on  to  flying  ropes,  and  dan- 
gled upside  down  between  parallel  bars,  and  shot 
themselves  off  wooden  platforms,  —  splashes,  sparks, 
coruscations,  showers  of  soldiers.  At  every  corner 
of  the  town  wall,  every  guard-house,  every  gate- 
way, every  sentry-box,  every  drawbridge,  every 
reedy  ditch,  and  rushy  dyke,  soldiers,  soldiers, 
soldiers.  And  the  town  being  pretty  well  all  wall, 
guard-house,  gateway,  sentry-box,  drawbridge,  reedy 
ditch,  and  rushy  dyke,  the  town  was  pretty  well  all 
soldiers. 

What  would  the  sleepy  old  town  have  been  with- 
out the  soldiers,  seeing  that  even  with  them  it  had 
so  overslept  itself  as  to  have  slept  its  echoes  hoarse, 
its  defensive  bars  and  locks  and  bolts  and  chains 
all  rusty,  and  its  ditches  stagnant  ?  From  the  days 
when  Vauban  engineered  it  to  that  perplexing 
extent  that  to  look  at  it  was  like  being  knocked  on 
the  head  with  it,  the  stranger  becoming  stunned  and 
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stertorous  under  the  shock  of  its  incomprehensibil- 
ity,—  from  the  days  when  Vauban  made  it  thei 
express  incorporation  of  every  substantive  and 
adjective  in  the  art  of  military  engineering,  and 
not  only  twisted  you  into  it  and  twisted  you  out  of 
it,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  opposite,  under  here,  over 
there,  in  the  dark,  in  the  dirt,  by  the  gateway, 
archway,  covered  way,  dry  way,  wet  way,  fosse,  port- 
cullis, drawbridge,  sluice,  squat  tower,  pierced  wall, 
and  heavy  battery,  but  likewise  took  a  fortifying 
dive  under  the  neighboring  country,  and  came  to 
the  surface  three  or  four  miles  off,  blowing  out 
incomprehensible  mounds  and  batteries  among  the 
quiet  crops  of  chiccory  and  beet-root,  —  from  those 
days  to  these  the  town  had  been  asleep,  and  dust 
and  rust  and  must  had  settled  on  its  drowsy 
Arsenals  and  Magazines,  and  grass  had  grown  up 
in  its  silent  streets. 

On  market-days  alone,  its  Great  Place  suddenly 
leaped  out  of  bed.  On  market-days  some  friendly 
enchanter  struck  his  staff  upon  the  stones  of  the. 
Great  Place,  and  instantly  arose  the  liveliest  booths 
and  stalls,  and  sittings  and  standings,  and  a  pleas- 
ant hum  of  chaffering  and  huckstering  from  many 
hundreds  of  tongues,  and  a  pleasant,  though  pecul- 
iar, blending  of  colors,  —  white  caps,  blue  blouses, 
and  green  vegetables,  —  and  at  last  the  Knight 
destined  for  the  adventure  seemed  to  have  come  in 
earnest,  and  all  the  Vaubanois  sprang  up  awake. 
And  now,  by  long,  low-lying  avenues  of  trees,  jolting 
in  white-hooded  donkey-cart,  and  on  donkey-back, 
and  in  tumbrel  and  wagon,  and  cart  and  cabriolet, 
and  afoot  with  barrow  and  burden,  —  and  along  the 
dykes  and  ditches  and  canals,  in  little  peak-prowed 
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country  boats,  —  came  peasant  men  and  women  in 
flocks  and  crowds,  bringing  articles  for  sale.  And 
here  you  had  boots  and  shoes,  and  sweetmeats  and 
stuffs  to  wear,  and  liore  (in  the  cool  shade  of  the 
Town-hall)  you  had  milk  and  cream  and  butter 
and  cheese,  and  here  you  had  fruits  and  onions  and 
carrots,  and  all  things  needful  for  your  soup,  and 
liere  you  had  poultry  and  flowers  and  protesting 
pigs,  and  here  new  shovels,  axes,  spades,  and  bill- 
hooks for  your  fanning  work,  and  here  huge  mounds 
of  bread,  and  here  your  unground  grain  in  sacks, 
and  here  your  children's  dolls,  and  here  the  cake- 
seller,  announcing  his  wares  by  beat  and  x-oU  of 
drum.  And  hark  !  fanfaronade  of  trumpets,  and 
here  into  the  Great  Place,  resplendent  in  an  open 
carriage,  with  four  gorgeously  attired  servitors  up 
behind,  playing  horns,  drums,  and  cymbals,  rolled 
"  the  Daughter  of  a  Thysician  "  in  massive  golden 
chains  and  ear-rings,  and  blue-feathered  hat,  shaded 
from  the  admiring  sun  by  two  imiuense  umbrellas 
of  artificial  roses,  to  dispense  (from  motives  of 
philanthropy)  that  small  and  pleasant  dose  which 
had  cured  so  many  thousands  !  Toothache,  earache, 
headache,  heartache,  stomachache,  debility,  nervous- 
ness, fits,  fainting,  fever,  ague,  all  equally  cured  by 
the  small  and  pleasant  dose  of  the  great  Physician's 
great  daughter  !  The  process  was  this,  —  she,  the 
Daughter  of  a  Physician,  proprietress  of  the  superb 
equipage  you  now  admired,  with  its  confirmatory 
blasts  of  trumpet,  drum,  and  cymbal,  told  you  so : 
On  the  first  day  after  taking  the  small  and  pleasant 
dose,  you  would  feel  no  particular  influence  beyond 
a  most  harmonious  sensation  of  indescribable  and 
irresistible  joy ;  on  the  second  day  you  would  be  so 
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astonishingly  better  that  you  would  think  yourself 
changed  into  somebody  else ;  on  the  third  day  you 
would  be  entirely  free  from  your  disorder,  whatever 
its  nature  and  however  long  you  had  had  it,  and 
would  seek  out  the  Physician's  Daughter  to  throw 
yourself  at  her  feet,  kiss  the  hem  of  her  garment, 
and  buy  as  many  more  of  the  small  and  pleasant 
doses  as  by  the  sale  of  all  your  few  effects  you  could 
obtain;  but  she  would  be  inaccessible,  —  gone  for 
herbs  to  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  —  and  you  would 
be  (though  cured)  reduced  to  despair !  Thus  would 
the  Physician's  Daughter  drive  her  trade  (and 
briskly  too),  and  thus  would  the  buying  and  selling 
and  mingling  of  tongues  and  colors  continue,  until 
the  changing  sunlight,  leaving  the  Physician's 
Daughter  in  the  shadow  of  high  roofs,  admonished 
her  to  jolt  out  westward,  with  a  departing  effect  of 
gleam  and  glitter  on  the  splendid  equipage  and 
brazen  blast.  And  now  the  enchanter  struck  his 
staff  upon  the  stones  of  the  Great  Place  once  more, 
and  down  went  the  booths,  the  sittings  and  stand- 
ings, and  vanished  the  merchandise,  and  with  it  the 
barrows,  donkeys,  donkey-carts,  and  tumbrels,  and 
all  other  things  on  wheels  and  feet,  except  the  slow 
scavengers  with  unwieldy  carts  and  meagre  horses 
clearing  up  the  rubbish,  assisted  by  the  sleek  town 
pigeons,  better  plumped  out  than  on  non-market- 
days.  While  there  was  yet  an  hour  or  two  to  wane 
before  the  autumn  sunset,  the  loiterer  outside  town 
gate  and  drawbridge,  and  postern  and  double-ditch, 
would  see  the  last  white-hooded  cart  lessening  in 
the  avenue  of  lengthening  shadows  of  trees,  or  the 
last  country  boat,  paddled  by  the  last  market-woman 
on  her  way  home,  showing  black  upon  the  reddening 
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long,  low,  narrow  dyke  between  him  and  the  mill; 
and,  as  the  paddle-parted  scum  and  weed  closed 
over  the  boat's  track,  he  might  be  comfortably  sure 
that  its  sluggish  rest  would  be  troubled  no  more 
until  next  market-day. 

As  it  was  not  one  of  the  Great  Place's  days  for 
getting  out  of  bed,  when  Mr.  The  Englishman  looked 
down  at  the  young  soldiers  practising  the  goose- 
step  there,  his  mind  was  left  at  liberty  to  take  a 
military  turn. 

"These  fellows  are  billeted  everywhere  about," 
said  he ;  "  and  to  see  them  lighting  the  people's 
fires,  boiling  the  people's  pots,  minding  the  people's 
babies,  rocking  the  people's  cradles,  washing  the 
people's  greens,  and  making  themselves  generally 
useful,  in  every  sort  of  unmilitary  way,  is  most 
ridiculous  !  Never  saw  such  a  set  of  fellows,  — 
never  did  in  my  life  !  " 

All  perfectly  true  again.  Was  there  not  Private 
Valentine,  in  that  very  house,  acting  as  sole  house- 
maid, valet,  cook,  steward,  and  nurse,  in  the  family 
of  his  captain,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  de  la  Cour,  — 
cleaning  the  floors,  making  the  beds,  doing  the  mar- 
keting, dressing  the  captain,  dressing  the  dinners, 
dressing  the  salads,  and  dressing  the  baby,  all  with 
equal  readiness  ?  Or,  to  put  him  aside,  he  being  in 
loyal  attendance  on  his  Chief,  was  there  not  Private 
Hyppolite,  billeted  at  the  Perfumer's  two  hundred 
yards  off,  who,  when  not  on  duty,  volunteered  to  keep 
shop  while  the  fair  Perfumeress  ste])ped  out  to  speak 
to  a  neighbor  or  so,  and  laughingly  sold  soap  with  his 
war-sword  girded  on  him  ?  Was  there  not  Emile, 
billeted  at  the  Clockmaker's,  perpetually  turning  to 
of  an  evening,  with  his  coat  off,  winding  up  the 
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stock  ?  Was  there  not  Eugene,  billeted  at  the  Tin- 
man's, cultivating,  pipe  in  mouth,  a  garden  four  feet 
square,  for  the  Tinman,  in  the  little  court  behind 
the  shop,  and  extorting  the  fruits  of  the  earth  from 
the  same,  on  his  knees,  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ? 
Not  to  multiply  examples,  was  there  not  Baptiste, 
billeted  on  the  poor  Water-carrier,  at  that  very 
instant  sitting  on  the  pavement  in  the  sunlight, 
with  his  martial  legs  asunder,  and  one  of  the  Water- 
carrier's  spare  pails  between  them,  which  (to  the 
delight  and  glory  of  the  heart  of  the  Water-carrier 
coming  across  the  Place  from  the  fountain,  yoked 
and  burdened)  he  was  painting  bright  green  outside 
and  bright  red  within  ?  Or,  to  go  no  farther  than 
the  Barber's  at  the  very  next  door,  was  there  not 
Corporal  Theophile  — 

"No,"  said  Mr.  The  Englishman,  glancing  down 
at  the  Barber's,  "  he  is  not  there  at  present.  There's 
the  child,  though." 

A  mere  mite  of  a  girl  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
Barber's  shop,  looking  across  the  Place.  A  mere 
baby,  one  might  call  her,  dressed  in  the  close  white 
linen  cap  which  small  French  country  children  wear 
(like  the  children  in  Dutch  pictures),  and  in  a  frock 
of  homespun  blue,  that  had  no  shape  except  where 
it  was  tied  round  her  little  fat  throat.  So  that, 
being  naturally  short  and  round  all  over,  she  looked, 
behind,  as  if  she  had  been  cut  off  at  her  natural 
waist,  and  had  had  her  head  neatly  fitted  on  it. 

"There's  the  child,  though." 

To  judge  from  the  way  in  which  the  dimpled  hand 
was  rubbing  the  eyes,  the  eyes  had  been  closed  in 
a  nap,  and  were  newly  opened.  But  they  seemed 
to  be  looking  so  intently  across  the  Place,  that  the 
Englishman  looked  in  the  same  direction. 
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"  Oh  ! "  said  he  presently.  "  I  thought  as  much. 
Tlie  Corporal's  tliere." 

The  Corporal,  a  smart  figure  of  a  man  of  thirty, 
porhaps  a  thought  under  the  middle  size,  but  very 
neatly  made, — a  sunburnt  Corporal,  with  a  brown 
leaked  beard,  —  faced  about  at  the  moment,  address- 
ing voluble  words  of  instruction  to  the  squad  in 
hand.  Notliing  was  amiss  or  awry  about  the  Corpo- 
ral. A  lithe  and  nimble  Corporal,  quite  complete, 
from  the  sparkling  dark  eyes  under  his  knowing 
uniform  cap  to  his  sparkling  white  gaiters.  The 
very  image  and  presentment  of  a  Corporal  of  his 
country's  army,  in  the  line  of  his  shoulders,  the  line 
of  his  waist,  the  broadest  line  of  his  Bloomer  trous- 
ers, and  their  narrowest  line  at  the  calf  of  his  leg. 

Mr.  The  Englishman  looked  on,  and  the  child 
looked  on,  and  the  Corporal  looked  on  (but  the  last 
named  at  his  men),  until  the  drill  ended  a  few  min- 
utes afterwards,  and  the  military  sprinkling  dried 
up  directly,  and  was  gone.  Then  said  Mr.  The 
Englishman  to  himself,  "Look  here!  By  George!" 
And  the  Corporal,  dancing  towards  the  Barber's 
with  his  arms  wide  open,  caught  up  the  child,  held 
her  over  his  head  in  a  flying  attitude,  caught  her 
down  again,  kissed  her,  and  made  off  with  her  into 
the  Barber's  house. 

Now  Mr.  The  Englishman  had  had  a  quarrel  with 
his  erring  and  disobedient  and  disowned  daughter, 
and  there  was  a  child  in  that  case  too.  Had  not  his 
daughter  been  a  child,  and  had  she  not  taken  angel 
flights  above  his  head  as  this  child  had  flown  above 
the  Corporal's  ? 

"  He's  a  "  —  National  Participled  —  "  fool ! "  said 
the  Englishman,  and  shut  his  window. 
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But  the  windows  of  the  house  of  Memory,  and 
the  windows  of  the  house  of  Mercy,  are  not  so  easily 
closed  as  windows  of  glass  and  wood.  They  fly 
open  unexpectedly ;  they  rattle  in  the  night ;  they 
must  be  nailed  up.  Mr.  The  Englishman  had  tried 
nailing  them,  but  had  not  driven  the  nails  quite 
home.  So  he  passed  but  a  disturbed  evening  and 
a  worse  night. 

By  nature  a  good-tempered  man  ?  No ;  very 
little  gentleness,  confounding  the  quality  with  weak- 
ness. Fierce  and  wrathful  when  crossed  ?  Very, 
and  stupendously  unreasonable.  Moody  ?  Exceed- 
ingly so.  Vindictive  ?  Well ;  he  had  had  scowling 
thoughts  that  he  would  formally  curse  his  daughter, 
as  he  had  seen  it  done  on  the  stage.  But  remem- 
bering that  the  real  Heaven  is  some  paces  removed 
from  the  mock  one  in  the  great  chandelier  of  the 
Theatre,  he  had  given  that  up. 

And  he  had  come  abroad  to  be  rid  of  his  repudi- 
ated daughter  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  And  here  he 
was. 

At  bottom,  it  was  for  this  reason,  more  than  for 
any  other,  that  Mr.  The  Englishman  took  it  ex- 
tremely ill  that  Corporal  Theophile  should  be  so 
devoted  to  little  Bebelle,  the  child  at  the  Barber's 
shop.  In  an  unlucky  moment  he  had  chanced  to 
say  to  himself,  "  Why,  confound  the  fellow,  he  is 
not  her  father  ! "  There  was  a  sharp  sting  in  the 
speech  which  ran  into  him  suddenly,  and  put  him 
in  a  worse  mood.  So  he  had  National  Participled 
the  unconscious  Corporal  with  most  hearty  empha- 
sis, and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  think  no  more 
about  such  a  mountebank. 

But  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Corporal  was  not  to 
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be  dismissed.  If  he  had  known  the  most  deli- 
cate fibres  of  the  Englishman's  mind,  instead  of 
knowing  notlung  on  earth  about  him,  and  if  he  had 
been  the  most  obstinate  Corporal  in  the  Grand  Army 
of  France,  instead  of  being  the  most  obliging,  he 
could  not  have  planted  himself  with  more  deter- 
mined immovability  plump  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
Englishman's  thoughts.  Not  only  so,  but  he  seemed 
to  be  always  in  his  view.  Mr.  The  Englishman  had 
but  to  look  out  of  window,  to  look  upon  the  Corporal 
with  little  Bebelle.  He  had  but  to  go  for  a  walk, 
and  there  was  the  Corporal  walking  with  Bebelle. 
He  had  but  to  come  home  again,  disgusted,  and  the 
Corporal  and  Bebelle  were  at  home  before  him.  If 
he  looked  out  at  his  back-windows  early  in  the 
morning,  the  Corporal  was  in  the  Barber's  back- 
yard, washing  and  dressing  and  brushing  Bebelle. 
If  he  took  refuge  at  his  front  windows,  the  Corporal 
brought  his  breakfast  out  into  the  Place,  and  shared 
it  there  with  Bebelle.  Always  Corporal  and  always 
Bebelle.  Never  Corporal  without  Bebelle.  Never 
Bebelle  without  Corporal. 

Mr.  The  Englishman  was  not  particularly  strong 
in  the  French  language  as  a  means  of  oral  communi- 
cation, though  he  read  it  very  well.  It  is  with  lan- 
guages as  with  people,  —  when  you  only  know  them 
by  sight,  you  are  apt  to  mistake  them  ;  you  must 
be  on  speaking  terms  before  you  can  be  said  to  have 
established  an  acquaintance. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  The  Englishman  had  to  gird 
up  his  loins  considerably  before  he  could  bring  him- 
self to  the  point  of  exchanging  ideas  with  Madame 
Bouclet  on  the  subject  of  this  Corporal  and  this 
Bebelle.     But  Madame  Bouclet  looking  in  apologet- 
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ically  one  morning  to  remark,  that,  0  Heaven !  she 
was  in  a  state  of  desolation  because  the  lampmaker 
had  not  sent  home  that  lamp  confided  to  him  to 
repair,  but  that  truly  he  was  a  lampmaker  against 
whom  the  whole  world  shrieked  out,  Mr.  The 
Englishman  seized  the  occasion. 

"  Madame,  that  baby  —  " 

"  Pardon,  monsieur.     That  lamp." 

"  No,  no,  that  little  girl." 

"  But,  pardon  ! "  said  Madame  Bouclet,  angling 
for  a  clew,  "  one  cannot  light  a  little  girl,  or  send 
her  to  be  repaired  ?  " 

"  The  little  girl  —  at  the  house  of  the  bar- 
ber." 

"  Ah-h-h  !  "  cried  Madame  Bouclet,  suddenly 
catching  the  idea  with  her  delicate  little  line  and 
rod.  "  Little  Bebelle  ?  Yes,  yes,  yes  !  And  her 
friend  the  Corporal  ?  Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes !  So 
genteel  of  him,  —  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  He  is  not  —  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all ;  not  at  all !  He  is  not  one  of  her 
relations.     Not  at  all ! " 

"Why,  then,  he  —  " 

"Perfectly!"  cried  Madame  Bouclet,  "you  are 
right,  monsieur.  It  is  so  genteel  of  him.  The  less 
relation,  the  more  genteel.     As  you  say." 

"Is  she—?" 

"The  child  of  the  barber?"  Madame  Bouclet 
whisked  up  her  skilful  little  line  and  rod  again. 
"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all !  She  is  the  child  of  —  in  a 
word,  of  no  one." 

"  The  wife  of  the  barber,  then  —  ?  " 

"Indubitably.  As  you  say.  The  wife  of  the 
barber  receives  a  small  stipend  to  take  care  of  her. 
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So  much  by  the  month.  Eh,  then !  It  is  without 
doubt  very  little,  for  we  are  all  poor  here." 

"  You  are  not  poor,  madame." 

*'As  to  my  lodgers,"  replied  Madame  Bouclet 
with  a  smiling  and  a  gracious  bend  of  her  head, 
**  no.     As  to  all  things  else,  so-so." 

"  You  flatter  me,  madame." 

"  Monsieur,  it  is  you  who  flatter  me  in  living 
here." 

Certain  fishy  gasps  on  Mr.  The  Englishman's  part, 
denoting  that  he  was  about  to  resume  his  subject 
under  difficulties,  Madame  Bouclet  observed  him 
closely,  and  whisked  up  her  delicate  line  and  rod 
again  with  triumphant  success. 

"  Oh,  no,  monsieur,  certainly  not !  The  wife  of 
the  barber  is  not  cruel  to  the  poor  child,  but  she  is 
careless.  Her  health  is  delicate,  and  she  sits  all 
day  looking  out  at  window.  Consequently,  when 
the  Corporal  first  came,  the  poor  little  Bebelle  was 
much  neglected." 

"It  is  a  curious  —  "  began  Mr.  The  Englishman. 

"Name?  That  Bebelle  ?  Again  you  are  right, 
monsieur.     But  it  is  a  playful  name  for  Gabrielle." 

"And  so  the  child  is  a  mere  fancy  of  the  Cor- 
poral's ? "  said  Mr.  The  Englishman  in  a  grufQy 
disparaging  tone  of  voice. 

"  Eh,  well !  "  returned  Madame  Bouclet  with  a 
pleading  shrug  :  "  one  must  love  something.  Human 
nature  is  weak." 

("  Devilish  weak ! "  muttered  the  Englishman  in 
his  own  language.) 

"And  the  Corporal,"  pursued  IMadamc  Bouclet, 
"being  billeted  at  the  Barber's, — where  he  will 
probably  remain  a  long  time,  for  he  is  attached  to 
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the  General,  —  and  finding  the  poor  unowned  child 
in  need  of  being  loved,  and  finding  himself  in  need 
of  loving,  —  why,  there  you  have  it  all,  you  see  ! " 

Mr.  The  Englishman  accepted  this  interpretation 
of  the  matter  with  an  indifferent  grace,  and  ob- 
served to  himself,  in  an  injured  manner,  when  he 
was  again  alone  :  "  I  shouldn't  mind  it  so  much,  if 
these  people  were  not  such  a"  —  National  Parti- 
cipled  —  "  sentimental  people  !  " 

There  was  a  Cemetery  outside  the  town,  and  it 
happened  ill  for  the  reputation  of  the  Vaubanois,  in 
this  sentimental  connection,  that  he  took  a  Avalk 
there  that  same  afternoon.  To  be  sure  there  were 
some  wonderful  things  in  it  (from  the  Englishman's 
point  of  view),  and  of  a  certainty  in  all  Britain  you 
would  have  found  nothing  like  it.  Not  to  mention 
the  fanciful  flourishes  of  hearts  and  crosses  in 
wood  and  iron,  that  were  planted  all  over  the  placej 
making  it  look  very  like  a  Firework-ground,  where 
a  most  splendid  pyrotechnic  display  might  be  ex- 
pected after  dark,  there  were  so  many  wreaths  upon 
the  graves,  embroidered,  as  it  might  be,  "  To  ray 
mother,"  "  To  my  daughter,"  "  To  my  father,"  "  To 
my  brother,"  "  To  my  sister,"  "  To  my  friend,"  and 
those  many  wreaths  were  in  so  mai^y  stages  of 
elaboration  and  decay,  from  the  wreath  of  yester- 
day, all  fresh  color  and  bright  beads,  to  the  wreath 
of  last  year,  a  poor  mouldering  wisp  of  straw ! 
There  were  so  many  little  gardens  and  grottoes 
made  upon  graves,  in  so  many  tastes,  with  plants 
and  shells  and  plaster  figures  and  porcelain  pitchers, 
and  so  many  odds  and  ends  !  There  were  so  many 
tributes  of  remembrance  hanging  up,  not  to  be  dis- 
criminated by   the  closest  inspection  from    little 
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round  waiters,  whereon  were  depicted  in  glowing 
hues  either  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  with  a  white 
pocket-handkerchief  out  of  all  proportion,  leaning, 
in  a  state  of  the  most  faultless  mourning  and  most 
profound  affliction,  on  the  most  architectural  and 
gorgeous  urn  !  There  were  so  many  surviving 
wives  who  had  put  their  names  on  the  tombs  of 
their  deceased  husbands,  with  a  blank  for  the  date 
of  their  own  departure  from  this  weary  world  ;  and 
there  were  so  many  surviving  husbands  who  had 
rendered  the  same  homage  to  their  deceased  wives ; 
and  out  of  the  number  there  must  have  been  so 
many  who  had  long  ago  married  again  !  In  fine, 
there  was  so  much  in  the  place  that  would  have 
seemed  mere  frippery  to  a  stranger,  save  for  the 
consideration  that  the  lightest  paper  flower  that  lay 
upon  the  poorest  heap  of  earth  was  never  touched 
by  a  rude  hand,  but  perished  there,  a  sacred  thing ! 

"  Nothing  of  the  solemnity  of  Death  here,"  Mr. 
The  Englishman  had  been  going  to  say,  when  this 
last  consideration  touched  him  with  a  mild  appeal, 
and  on  the  whole  he  walked  out  without  saying  it. 
*'  But  these  peo})le  are,"  he  insisted,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, when  he  was  well  outside  the  gate, 
"  they  are  so  "  —  Participled  —  "  sentimental ! " 

His  way  back  lay  by  the  military  gymnasium- 
ground.  And  there  he  passed  the  Corporal  glibly 
instructing  young  soldiers  how  to  swing  themselves 
over  raj)id  and  deep  water-courses  on  their  way  to 
Glory,  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  himself  deftly 
plunging  off  a  ])latform,  and  flying  a  hundred  feet 
or  two,  as  an  encouragement  to  them  to  begin. 
And  there  he  also  passed,  perched  on  a  crowning 
eminence  (probably  by  the  Corporal's  careful  hands), 
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the  small  Bebelle,  with  her  round  eyes  wide  open, 
surveying  the  proceeding  like  a  wondering  sort  of 
blue  and  white  bird. 

"  If  that  child  was  to  die,"  this  was  his  reflection 
as  he  turned  his  back  and  went  his  way,  —  "  and  it 
would  almost  serve  the  fellow  right  for  making 
such  a  fool  of  himself,  —  I  suppose  we  should  have 
him  sticking  up  a  wreath  and  a  waiter  in  that 
fantastic  burying-ground." 

Nevertheless,  after  another  early  morning  or  two 
of  looking  out  of  window,  he  strolled  down  into  the 
Place,  when  the  Corporal  and  Bebelle  were  walking 
there,  and,  touching  his  hat  to  the  Corporal  (an 
immense  achievement),  wished  him  Good-day, 

"  Good-day,  monsieur." 

"  This  is  a  rather  pretty  child  you  have  here," 
said  Mr.  The  Englishman,  taking  her  chin  in  his 
hand,  and  looking  down  into  her  astonished  blue 
eyes. 

"  Monsieur,  she  is  a  very  pretty  child,"  returned 
the  Corporal,  with  a  stress  on  his  polite  correction 
of  the  phrase. 

"  And  good  ?  "  said  the  Englishman. 

"  And  very  good.     Poor  little  thing  !  " 

"  Hah  ! "  The  Englishman  stooped  down  and 
patted  her  cheek,  not  without  awkwardness,  as 
if  he  were  going  too  far  in  his  conciliation.  "  And 
what  is  this  medal  round  your  neck,  my  little 
one  ?  " 

Bebelle  having  no  other  reply  on  her  lips  than  her 
chubby  right  fist,  the  Corporal  offered  his  services 
as  interpreter. 

"  Monsieur  demands,  what  is  this,  Bebelle  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  Holy  Virgin,"  said  Bebelle. 
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"  And  who  gave  it  you  ?  "  asked  the  Englishman. 

"Theophile." 

"  And  who  is  Theophile  ?  " 

l^ebelle  broke  into  a  laugh,  laughed  merrily  and 
heartily,  elapped  her  chubby  hands,  and  beat  her 
little  feet  on  the  stone  pavement  of  the  Place. 

"  He  doesn't  know  Theophile  !  Why,  he  doesn't 
know  any  one  !  He  doesn't  know  anything ! " 
Then,  sensible  of  a  small  solecism  in  her  manners, 
Bebelle  twisted  her  right  hand  in  a  leg  of  the 
Corporal's  Bloomer  trousers,  and,  laying  her  cheek 
against  the  place,  kissed  it. 

"  IMonsieur  Theophile,  I  believe  ?  "  said  the  Eng- 
lishman to  the  Corporal. 

"  It  is  I,  monsieur." 

"Permit  me."  Mr.  The  Englishman  shook  him 
heartily  by  the  hand  and  turned  away.  But  he 
took  it  mighty  ill  that  old  Monsieur  Mutuel  in  his 
patch  of  sunlight,  upon  whom  he  came  as  he  turned, 
should  pull  off  his  cap  to  him  with  a  look  of  pleased 
approval.  And  he  muttered,  in  his  own  tongue,  as 
he  returned  the  salutation,  "  Well,  walnut-shell ! 
And  what  business  is  it  of  yours  ?  " 

IMr.  The  Englishman  went  on  for  many  weeks 
passing  but  disturbed  evenings  and  worse  nights, 
and  constantly  experiencing  that  those  aforesaid 
windows  in  the  houses  of  Memory  and  Mercy  rat- 
tled after  dark,  and  that  he  had  very  imperfectly 
nailed  them  up.  Likewise,  he  went  on  for  many 
weeks  daily  improving  the  acquaintance  of  the  Cor- 
poral and  Bobelle.  That  is  to  say,  he  took  Bebelle 
by  the  chin,  and  the  Corporal  by  the  hand,  and  of- 
fered Bebelle  sous  and  the  Corporal  cigars,  and  even 
got  the  length  of  changing  pipes  with  the  Corporal 
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and  kissing  Bebelle.  But  he  did  it  all  in  a  shame- 
faced way,  and  always  took  it  extremely  ill  that 
Monsieur  Mutuel  in  his  patch  of  sunlight  should 
note  what  he  did.  Whenever  that  seemed  to  be 
the  case,  he  always  growled  in  his  own  tongue, 
"  There  you  are  again,  walnut-shell !  What  business 
is  it  of  1/ours  ?  " 

In  a  word,  it  had  become  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
The  Englishman's  life  to  look  after  the  Corporal 
and  little  Bebelle,  and  to  resent  old  Monsieur  Mutuel's 
looking  after  him.  An  occupation  only  varied  by  a 
fire  in  the  town  one  windy  night,  and  much  passing 
of  water-buckets  from  hand  to  hand  (in  which  the 
Englishman  rendered  good  service),  and  much  beat- 
ing of  drums,  —  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  Corporal 
disappeared. 

Next,  all  of  a  sudden,  Bebelle  disappeared. 

She  had  been  visible  a  few  days  later  than  the 
Corporal,  —  sadly  deteriorated  as  to  washing  and 
brushing, — but  she  had  not  spoken  when  addressed 
by  Mr.  The  Englishman,  and  had  looked  scared  and 
had  run  away.  And  now  it  would  seem  that  she 
had  run  away  for  good.  And  there  lay  the  Great 
Place  under  the  windows,  bare  and  barren. 

In  his  shamefaced  and  constrained  way,  Mr.  The 
Englishman  asked  no  question  of  any  one,  but 
watched  from  his  front  windows  and  watched  from 
his  back  windows,  and  lingered  about  the  Place, 
and  peeped  in  at  the  Barber's  shop,  and  did  all  this, 
and  much  more,  with  a  whistling  and  tune-humming 
pretence  of  not  missing  anything,  until  one  after- 
noon when  Monsieur  jMutuel's  patch  of  sunlight 
was  in  shadow,  and  when,  according  to  all  rule  and 
precedent,  he  had  no  right  whatever  to  bring  his  red 
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ribbon  out  of  doors,  behold  here  he  was,  advancing 
with  his  caj)  already  in  his  hand,  twelve  paces  off! 

Mr.  The  Englishman  had  got  as  far  into  his 
usual  objurgation  as,  "What  bu — si — "  when  he 
checked  himself. 

"  Ah,  it  is  sad,  it  is  sad  !  Helas,  it  is  unhappy, 
it  is  sad  !  "  Thus  old  Monsieur  Mutual,  shaking  his 
gray  head. 

"What  basin —  At  least,  I  would  say,  what  do 
you  mean,  Monsieur  Mutuel  ?  " 

"  Our  Corporal.     Helas,  our  dear  Corporal ! " 

"  What  has  happened  to  him  ?" 

"  You  have  not  heard  ?  " 

"No." 

"  At  the  fire.  But  he  was  so  brave,  so  ready. 
Ah,  too  brave,  too  ready  ! " 

"  May  the  Devil  carry  you  away  ! "  the  English- 
man broke  in  impatiently.  "I  beg  your  pardon  — 
I  mean  me,  —  1  am  not  accustomed  to  speak  French, 
go  on,  will  you  ?  " 

"  And  a  falling  beam  —  " 

"  Good  God  ! "  exclaimed  the  Englishman.  "  It 
was  a  private  soldier  who  was  killed  ?  " 

"  No.  A  Corporal,  the  same  Corporal,  our  dear 
Corporal.  Beloved  by  all  his  comrades.  The 
funeral  ceremony  was  touching  —  penetrating. 
Monsieur  the  Englishman,  your  eyes  fill  with 
tears." 

"What  bu— si— " 

"  Monsieur  The  Englishman,  I  honor  those  emo- 
tions. I  salute  you  with  profound  respect.  I  will 
not  obtrude  myself  upon  your  noble  heart," 

Monsieur  Mutuel,  —  a  gentleman  in  every  thread 
of   his    cloudy   linen,    under  whose  wrinkled  hand 
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every  grain  in  the  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  poor  snuff 
in  his  poor  little  tin  box  became  a  gentleman's 
property,  —  Monsieur  Mutuel  passed  on,  with  his 
cap  in  his  hand. 

"I  little  thought,"  said  the  Englishman,  after 
walking  for  several  minutes,  and  more  than  once 
blowing  his  nose,  "  when  I  was  looking  round  that 
cemetery  —     I'll  go  there  ! " 

Straight  he  went  there,  and  when  he  came  within 
the  gate  he  paused,  considering  whether  he  should 
ask  at  the  lodge  for  some  direction  to  the  grave. 
But  he  was  less  than  ever  in  a  mood  for  asking 
questions,  and  he  thought,  "  I  shall  see  something 
on  it  to  know  it  by." 

In  search  of  the  Corporal's  grave  he  went  softly 
on,  up  this  walk  and  down  that,  peering  in,  among 
the  crosses  and  hearts  and  columns  and  obelisks 
and  tombstones,  for  a  recently  disturbed  spot.  It 
troubled  him  now  to  think  how  many  dead  there 
were  in  the  cemetery,  —  he  had  not  thought  them  a 
tenth  part  so  numerous  before,  —  and,  after  he  had 
walked  and  sought  for  some  time,  he  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  struck  down  a  new  vista  of  tombs,  "  I 
might  suppose  that  every  one  was  dead  but  I." 

Not  every  one,  A  live  child  was  lying  on  the 
ground  asleep.  Truly  he  had  found  something  on 
the  Corporal's  grave  to  know  it  by,  and  the  some- 
thing was  Bebelle. 

With  such  a  loving  will  had  the  dead  soldier's 
comrades  worked  at  his  resting-place,  that  it  was 
already  a  neat  garden.  On  the  green  turf  of  the 
garden  Bebelle  lay  sleeping,  with  her  cheek  touch- 
ing it.  A  plain,  unpainted  little  wooden  Cross  was 
planted  in  the  turf,  and  her  short  arm  embraced 
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this  little  Cross,  as  it  iuul  many  a  time  embraced 
the  Corporal's  neck.  They  had  put  a  tiny  flag  (the 
flag  of  France)  at  his  head,  and  a  laurel  garland. 

Mr.  The  Englishman  took  off  his  hat,  and  stood 
for  a  while  sileut.  Then,  covering  his  head  again, 
he  bent  down  on  one  knee,  and  softly  roused  the 
child. 

"  Bebelle  !     IVIy  little  one  !  " 

Opening  her  eyes,  on  which  the  tears  were  still 
wet,  Bebelle  was  at  first  frightened ;  but,  seeing  who 
it  was,  she  suffered  him  to  take  her  in  his  arms, 
looking  steadfastly  at  him. 

"  You  must  not  lie  here,  my  little  one.  •  You  must 
come  with  me." 

"No,  no.  I  can't  leave  Theophile.  I  want  the 
good  dear  Theophile." 

'*  We  will  go  and  seek  him,  Bebelle.  We  will  go 
and  look  for  him  in  England.  We  will  go  and  look 
for  him  at  my  daughter's,  Bebelle." 

"  Shall  we  find  him  there  ?  " 

"  We  shall  find  the  best  part  of  him  there.  Come 
with  me,  poor  forlorn  little  one  !  Heaven  is  my 
witness,"  said  the  Englishman,  in  a  low  voice,  as, 
before  he  rose,  he  touched  the  turf  above  the  gen- 
tle Corporal's  breast,  "  that  I  thankfully  accept  this 
trust ! " 

It  was  a  long  way  for  the  child  to  have  come  un- 
aided. She  was  soon  asleep  again,  with  her  em- 
brace transferred  to  the  Englishman's  neck.  He 
looked  at  her  worn  shoes,  and  her  galled  feet,  and 
her  tired  face,  and  believed  that  she  had  come  there 
every  day. 

He  was  leaving  the  grave  with  the  slumbering 
Bebelle  in  his  arms,  when  he  stopped,  looked  wist- 
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fully  down  at  it,  and  looked  wistfully  at  the  other 
graves  around.  "  It  is  the  innocent  custom  of  the 
people,"  said  Mr.  The  Englishman  with  hesitation. 
''  I  think  I  should  like  to  do  it.     No  one  sees." 

Careful  not  to  wake  Bebelle  as  he  went,  he  re- 
paired to  the  lodge  where  such  little  tokens  of  re- 
membrance were  sold,  and  bought  two  wreaths. 
One,  blue  and  white  and  glistening  silver,  "  To  my 
friend ;  "  one  of  a  soberer  red  and  black  and  yellow, 
"  To  my  friend."  With  these  he  went  back  to  the 
grave,  and  so  down  on  one  knee  again.  Touching  the 
child's  lips  with  the  brighter  wreath,  he  guided  her 
hand  to  hang  it  on  the  Cross ;  then  hung  his  own 
wreath  there.  After  all,  the  wreaths  were  not  far 
out  of  keeping  with  the  little  garden.  To  my 
friend.     To  my  friend. 

Mr.  The  Englishman  took  it  very  ill  when  he 
looked  round  a  street  corner  into  the  Great  Place, 
carrying  Bebelle  in  his  arms,  that  old  Mutuel  should 
be  there  airing  his  red  ribbon.  He  took  a  world  of 
pains  to  dodge  the  worthy  Mutuel,  and  devoted  a 
surprising  amount  of  time  and  trouble  to  skulking 
into  his  own  lodging  like  a  man  pursued  by  Justice. 
Safely  arrived  there  at  last,  he  made  Bebelle's 
toilet  with  as  accurate  a  remembrance  as  he  could 
bring  to  bear  upon  that  work  of  the  way  in  which 
he  had  often  seen  the  poor  Corporal  make  it,  and, 
having  given  her  to  eat  and  drink,  laid  her  down  on 
his  own  bed.  Then  he  slipped  out  into  the  Barber's 
shop,  and  after  a  brief  interview  with  the  Barber's 
wife,  and  a  brief  recourse  to  his  purse  and  card- 
case,  came  back  again  with  the  whole  of  Bebelle's 
personal  property  in  such  a  very  little  bundle  that 
it  was  quite  lost  under  his  arm. 
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As  it  was  irreconcilable  with  his  whole  course 
and  character  that  he  should  carry  Bebelle  off  in 
state,  or  receive  any  compliments  or  congratulations 
on  that  feat,  he  devoted  the  next  day  to  getting  his 
two  portmanteaus  out  of  the  house  by  artfulness 
and  stealth,  and  to  comporting  himself  in  every 
particular  as  if  he  were  going  to  run  away,  —  except, 
indeed,  that  he  paid  his  few  debts  in  the  town,  and 
prepared  a  letter  to  leave  for  ^ladame  Bouclet, 
enclosing  a  sufficient  sum-  of  money  in  lieu  of 
notice.  A  railway  train  would  come  through  at 
midnight,  and  by  that  train  he  would  take  away 
Bebelle  to  look  for  Theophile  in  England  and  at  his 
forgiven  daughter's. 

At  midnight,  on  a  moonlight  night,  Mr.  The 
Englishman  came  creeping  forth  like  a  harmless 
assassin,  with  Bebelle  on  his  breast  instead  of  a 
dagger.  Quiet  the  Great  Place,  and  quiet  the 
never-stirring  streets ;  closed  the  cafes ;  huddled 
together  motionless  their  billiard  balls ;  drowsy  the 
guard  or  sentinel  on  duty  here  and  there ;  lulled  for 
the  time,  by  sleep,  even  the  insatiate  appetite  of 
the  Office  of  Town-dues. 

Mr.  The  Englishman  left  the  Place  behind,  and 
left  the  streets  behind,  and  left  the  civilian-inhabited 
town  behind,  and  descended  down  among  the  mili- 
tary works  of  Vauban,  hemming  all  in.  As  the 
shadow  of  the  first  heavy  arch  and  postern  fell  upon 
him  and  was  left  behind,  as  the  shadow  of  the 
second  heavy  arch  and  postern  fell  upon  him  and 
was  left  behind,  as  his  hollow  tramp  over  the  first 
drawbridge  was  succeeded  by  a  gentler  sound,  as 
his  hollow  tramp  over  the  second  drawbridge  was 
succeeded  by  a  gentler  sound,  as  he  overcame  the 
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stagnant  ditches  one  by  one,  and  passed  out  where 
the  flowing  waters  were  and  where  the  moonliglit, 
so  the  dark  shades  and  the  hollow  sounds  and  the 
unwholesomely  locked  currents  of  his  soul  were 
vanquished  and  set  free.  See  to  it,  Vaubans  of 
your  own  hearts,  who  gird  them  in  with  triple  walls 
and  ditches,  and  with  bolt  and  chain  and  bar  and 
lifted  bridge,  —  raze  those  fortifications,  and  lay 
them  level  with  the  all-absorbing  dust,  before  the 
night  Cometh  when  no  hand  can  work ! 

All  went  prosperously,  and  he  got  into  an  empty 
carriage  in  the  train,  where  he  could  lay  Bebelle  on 
the  seat  over  against  him,  as  on  a  couch,  and  cover 
her  from  head  to  foot  with  his  mantle.  He  had 
just  drawn  himself  up  from  perfecting  this  arrange- 
ment, and  had  just  leaned  back  in  his  own  seat  con- 
templating it  with  great  satisfaction,  when  he  be- 
came aware  of  a  curious  appearance  at  the  open 
carriage  window,  —  a  ghostly  little  tin  box  floating 
up  in  the  moonlight,  and  hovering  there. 

He  leaned  forward  and  put  out  his  head.  Down 
among  the  rails  and  wheels  and  ashes.  Monsieur 
Mutuel,  red  ribbon  and  all ! 

"Excuse  me,  Monsieur  The  Englishman,"  said 
Monsieur  IMutuel,  holding  up  his  box  at  arm's 
length,  the  carriage  being  so  high  and  he  so  low ; 
"but  I  shall  reverence  the  little  box  forever,  if 
your  so  generous  hand  will  take  a  pinch  from  it  at 
parting." 

Mr.  The  Englishman  reached  out  of  the  window 
before  complying,  and  —  without  asking  the  old 
fellow  what  business  it  was  of  his  —  shook  hands 
and  said,  "  Adieu  !  God  bless  you ! " 

"  And,  Mr.   The  Englishman,   God  bless   you !  " 
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cried  Madame  Bouclet,  who  \v;is  also  there  among 
the  rails  and  wheels  and  ashes.  "  And  God  will 
bless  you  in  the  happiness  of  the  protected  child 
now  with  you.  And  God  will  bless  you  in  your 
own  child  at  home.  And  God  will  bless  you  in 
your  own  remembrances.     And  this  from  me!" 

He  had  barely  time  to  catch  a  bouquet  from  her 
hand,  when  the  train  was  flying  through  the  night. 
Round  the  paper  that  enfolded  it  was  bravely 
written  (doul)tless  by  the  nephew  who  held  the  pen 
of  an  Angel),  ''  Homage  to  the  friend  of  the  friend- 
less." 

"  Not  bad  people,  Bebelle ! "  said  Mr.  The  Eng- 
lishman, softly  drawing  the  mantle  a  little  from  her 
sleeping  face,  that  he  might  kiss  it,  "  though  they 
are  so  —  " 

Too  "sentimental"  himself  at  the  moment  to  be 
able  to  get  out  that  word,  he  added  nothing  but  a 
sob,  and  travelled  for  some  miles,  through  the  moon- 
light, with  his  hand  before  his  eyes. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HIS    BHOWN-PAPER    PARCEL. 

My  works  are  well  known.  I  am  a  young  man  in 
the  Art  line.  You  have  seen  my  works  many  a 
time,  though  it's  fifty  thousand  to  one  if  you  have 
seen  me.  You  say  you  don't  want  to  see  me  ?  You 
say  your  interest  is  in  my  works,  and  not  in  me  ? 
Don't  be  too  sure  about  that.     Stop  a  bit. 

Let  us  have  it  down  in  black  and  white  at  the 
first  go  off,  so  that  there  may  be  no  unpleasantness 
or  wrangling  afterwards.  And  this  is  looked  over 
by  a  friend  of  mine,  a  ticket  writer,  that  is  up  to 
literature.  I  am  a  young  man  in  the  Art  line  —  in 
the  Fine-Art  line.  You  have  seen  my  works  over 
and  over  again,  and  you  have  been  curious  about 
me,  and  you  think  you  have  seen  me.  Now,  as  a 
safe  rule,  you  never  have  seen  me,  and  you  never 
do  see  me,  and  you  never  will  see  me.  I  think 
that's  plainly  put  —  and  it's  what  knocks  me  over. 

If  there's  a  blighted  public  character  going,  I  am 
the  party. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  certain  (or  an  uncer- 
tain) philosopher,  that  the  world  knows  nothing 
of  its  greatest  men.  He  might  have  put  it  plainer 
if  he  had  thrown  his  eye  in  my  direction.    He  might 
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have  put  it,  that  while  the  world  knows  something 
of  tluMU  that  apparently  go  in  and  win,  it  knows 
nothing  of  them  that  really  go  in  and  don't  win. 
Tliere  it  is  again  in  another  form — and  that's  what 
knocks  me  over. 

Not  that  it's  only  myself  that  suffers  from  injus- 
tice, but  that  I  am  more  alive  to  my  own  injuries 
than  to  any  other  man's.  Being,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, in  the  Fine- Art  line,  and  not  the  Philan- 
thropic line,  I  openly  admit  it.  As  to  company  in 
injury,  I  have  company  enough.  Who  are  you 
passing  every  day  at  your  Competitive  Excrucia- 
tions ?  The  fortunate  candidates  whose  heads  and 
livers  you  have  turned  upside  down  for  life  ?  Net 
you.  You  are  really  passing  the  Crammers  and 
Coaches.  If  your  principle  is  right,  why  don't  you 
turn  out  to-morrow  morning  with  the  keys  of  your 
cities  on  velvet  cushions,  your  musicians  playing, 
and  your  flags  flying,  and  read  addresses  to  the 
Crammers  and  Coaches  on  your  bended  knees, 
beseeching  them  to  come  out  and  govern  you  ? 
Then,  again,  as  to  your  public  business  of  all  sorts, 
your  Financial  statements  and  your  Budgets ;  the 
I'ublic  knows  much,  truly,  about  the  real  doers  of 
all  that !  Your  Nobles  and  Right  Honorablcs  are 
first-rate  men  ?  Yes,  and  so  is  a  goose  a  first-rate 
bird.  But  I'll  tell  you  this  about  the  goose;  — 
you'll  find  his  natural  flavor  disappointing,  without 
stuffing. 

Perhaps  I  am  soured  by  not  being  popular  ?  But 
suppose  I  AM  popular.  Suppose  my  works  never 
fail  to  attract.  Suppose  that,  whether  they  are  ex- 
hibited by  natural  light  or  by  artificial,  they  invar 
riably  draw  the  public.     Then   no  doubt  they  are 
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preserved  in  some  Collection  ?  No,  they  arc  not ; 
they  are  not  preserved  in  any  Collection.  Copy- 
right ?  No,  nor  yet  copyright.  Anyhow  they  must 
be  somewhere  ?  Wrong  again,  for  they  are  often 
nowhere. 

Says  you,  ''  At  all  events,  you  are  in  a  moody 
state  of  mind,  my  friend."  My  answer  is,  I  have 
described  myself  as  a  public  character  with  a  blight 
upon  him  —  which  fully  accounts  for  the  curdling 
of  the  milk  in  tliat  cocoanut. 

Those  that  are  acquainted  with  London  are  aware 
of  a  locality  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river  Thames 
called  the  Obelisk,  or,  more  generally,  the  Obstacle. 
Those  that  are  not  acquainted  with  London  will 
also  be  aware  of  it,  now  that  I  have  named  it.  My 
lodging  is  not  far  from  that  locality.  I  am  a  young 
man  of  that  easy  disposition,  that  I  lie  abed  till  it's 
absolutely  necessary  to  get  up  and  earn  something, 
and  then  I  lie  abed  again  till  I  have  spent  it. 

It  was  on  an  occasion  when  I  had  had  to  turn  to 
with  a  view  to  victuals,  that  I  found  myself  walking 
along  the  Waterloo  Road,  one  evening  after  dark, 
accompanied  by  an  acquaintance  and  fellow-lodger 
in  the  gas-fitting  way  of  life.  He  is  very  good 
company,  having  worked  at  the  theatres,  and,  in- 
deed, he  has  a  theatrical  turn  himself,  and  wishes 
to  be  brought  out  in  the  character  of  Othello ;  but 
whether  on  account  of  his  regular  work  always 
blacking  his  face  and  hands  more  or  less,  I  cannot 
say. 

"Tom,"  he  says,  "what  a  mystery  hangs  over 
you ! " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Click  "  —  the  rest  of  the  house  gener- 
ally give  him  his  name,  as  being  first,  front,  carpeted 
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all  over,  his  own  furniture,  and  if  not  mahofj^any,  an 
out  and  out  imitation  —  "yes,  Mr.  iMiok,  a  mystery 
does  hang  over  me.'' 

''  Makes  you  low,  you  see,  don't  it  ? "  says  he, 
eying  me  sideways. 

"  Why,  yes,  Mr.  Click,  there  are  circumstances 
connected  with  it  that  have,"  I  yielded  to  a  sigh, 
"  a  lowering  effect." 

"  Gives  you  a  touch  of  the  misanthrojK^  too,  don't 
it  ?  "  says  he.  "  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what.  If  I  was 
you.  I'd  shake  it  off." 

"  If  I  was  you,  I  would,  Mr.  Click  ;  but,  if  you 
was  me,  you  wouldn't." 

"Ah!"  says  he,  "there's  something  in  that." 

When  we  had  walked  a  little  further,  he  took  it 
up  again  by  touching  me  on  the  chest. 

"  You  see,  Tom,  it  seems  to  me  as  if,  in  the  words 
of  the  poet  who  wrote  the  domestic  drama  of  The 
Stranger,  you  had  a  silent  sorrow  there." 

"  I  have,  Mr.  Click." 

"  I  hope,  Tom/'  lowering  his  voice  in  a  friendly 
way,  "  it  isn't  coining,  or  smashing  ?  " 

"  No,  i\Ir.  Click.     Don't  be  uneasy." 

"  Nor  yet  forg —  "  Mr.  Click  checked  himself,  and 
added.  "  counterfeiting  anything,  for  instance  ?  " 

"No,  ]\[r.  Click.  I  am  lawfully  in  the  Art  line 
—  Fine- Art  line — but  I  can  say  no  more." 

"  Ah  !  Under  a  species  of  star  ?  A  kind  of 
malignant  spell  ?  A  sort  of  a  gloomy  destiny  ?  A 
cankerworm  pegging  away  at  your  vitals  in  secret, 
as  well  as  I  make  it  out?"  said  Mr.  Click,  eying 
me  with  some  admiration. 

I  told  Mr.  Click  that  was  about  it,  if  we  came  to 
particulars ;  and  I  thought  he  appeared  rather  proud 
of  me. 
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Our  conversation  had  brought  us  to  a  crowd  of 
people,  the  greater  part  struggling  for  a  front  place 
from  which  to  see  something  on  the  pavement,, 
which  proved  to  be  various  designs  executed  in 
^  colored  chalks  on  the  pavement  stones,  lighted  by^ 
two  candles  stuck  in  mud  sconces.  The  subjects 
consisted  of  a  fine  fresh  salmon's  head  and  shoulders,, 
supposed  to  have  been  recently  sent  home  from  the 
fishmonger's;  a  moonlight  night  at  sea  (in  a  circle) ; 
dead  game ;  scroll  work ;  the  head  of  a  hoary  hermit, 
engaged  in  devout  contemplation  ;  the  head  of  a 
pointer  smoking  a  pipe ;  and  a  cherubim,  his  flesh 
creased  as  in  infancy,  going  on  a  horizontal  errand 
against  the  wind.  All  these  subjects  appeared  to, 
me  to  be  exquisitely  done. 

On  his  knees  on  one  side  of  this  gallery,  a  shabby 
person  of  modest  appearance  who  shivered  dread-, 
fully  (though  it  wasn't  at  all  cold),  was  engaged  iu 
blowing  the  chalk-dust  off  the  moon,  toning  the  outr 
line  of  the  back  of  the  hermit's  head  with  a  bit  of 
leather,  and  fattening  the  down-stroke  of  a  letter  or 
two  in  the  writing.  I  have  forgotten  to  mention 
that  writing  formed  a  part  of  the  composition, 
and  that  it  also  —  as  it  appeared  to  me — was  ex- 
quisitely done.  It  ran  as  follows,  in  fine  round 
characters ;  "  An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of 
God.  12  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  0.  £  s.  d.  Employment  in 
an  office  is  humbly  requested.  Honor  the  Queejv 
Hunger  is  a09876o4321  sharp  thorn.  Chip 
chop,  cherry  chop,  fol  de  rol  de  ri  do.  Astronomy 
and  mathematics.     I  do  this  to  support  my  family." 

Murmurs  of  admiration  at  the  exceeding  beauty 
of  this  performance  went  about  among  the  crowd,. 
The  artist,  having  finished  his  touching  (and  hayju^ 
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spoilt  those  places),  took  his  scat  on  the  pavement, 
■with  his  knees  crouched  up  very  nigh  his  chin ;  and 
halfpence  began  to  rattle  in. 

"  A  pity  to  see  a  man  of  that  talent  brought  so 
low  ;  ain't  it  ?  "  said  one  of  the  crowd  to  me. 

"  What  he  might  have  done  in  the  coach-painting, 
or  house-decorating ! "  said  another  man,  who  took 
up  the  first  speaker  because  I  did  not. 

"Why,  he  writes  —  alone — like  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor I  "  said  another  man. 

"  Better,"  said  another.  "  I  know  his  writing. 
He  couldn't  support  his  family  this  way." 

Then,  a  woman  noticed  the  natural  fluffiness  of 
the  hermit's  hair,  and  another  woman,  her  friend, 
mentioned  of  the  salmon's  gills  that  you  could 
almost  see  him  gasp.  Then,  an  elderly  country 
gentleman  stepped  forward  and  asked  the  modest 
man  how  he  executed  his  work  ?  And  the  modest 
man  took  some  sci'aps  of  brown  paper  with  colors 
in  'em  out  of  his  pockets,  and  showed  them.  Then 
a  fair-complexioned  donkey,  with  sandy  hair  and 
spectacles,  asked  if  the  hermit  was  a  portrait  ?  To 
which  the  modest  man,  casting  a  sorrowful  glance 
upon  it,  replied  that  it  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
recollection  of  his  father.  This  caused  a  boy  to 
yelp  out,  "Is  the  Pinter  a-smoking  the  pipe  your 
mother  ? "  who  was  immediately  shoved  out  of 
view  by  a  sympathetic  carpenter  with  his  basket  of 
tools  at  his  back. 

At  every  fresh  question  or  remark  the  crowd 
leaned  forward  more  eagerly,  and  dropped  the  half- 
pence more  freely,  and  the  modest  man  gathered 
them  up  more  meekly.  At  last,  another  elderly 
gentleman  came  to  the  front,  and  gave  the  artist 
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his  card,  to  come  to  his  office  to-morrow,  and  get 
some  copying  to  do.  The  card  was  accompanied  by 
sixpence,  and  the  artist  was  profoundly  grateful, 
and,  before  he  put  the  card  in  his  hat,  read  it 
several  times  by  the  light  of  his  candles  to  fix  the 
address  well  in  his  mind,  in  case  he  should  lose  it. 
The  crowd  was  deeply  interested  by  this  last  inci- 
dent, and  a  man  in  the  second  row  with  a  gruff 
voice  growled  to  the  artist,  "  You've  got  a  chance  in 
life  now,  ain't  you  ?  "  The  artist  answered  (sniffing 
in  a  very  low-spirited  way,  however),  "  I'm  thank- 
ful to  hope  so."  Upon  which  there  was  a  general 
chorus  of  "  You  are  all  right,"  and  the  halfpence 
slackened  very  decidedly. 

I  felt  myself  pulled  away  by  the  arm,  and  Mr. 
Click  and  I  stood  alone  at  the  corner  of  the  next 
crossing. 

"Why,  Tom,"  said  Mr.  Click,  "what  a  horrid 
expression  of  face  you've  got !  " 

"  Have  I  ?  "  says  I. 

"  Have  you  ? "  says  Mr.  Click.  "Why,  you  looked 
as  if  you  would  have  his  blood." 

"  Whose  blood  ?  " 

«  The  artist's." 

"  The  artist's  ! "  I  repeated.  And  I  laughed, 
frantically,  wildly,  gloomily,  incoherently,  disagree- 
ably.    I  am  sensible  that  I  did.     I  know  I  did. 

Mr.  Click  stared  at  me  in  a  scared  sort  of  a  way, 
but  said  nothing  until  we  had  walked  a  street's 
length.  He  then  stopped  short,  and  said,  with 
excitement  on  the  part  of  his  forefinger,  — 

"Thomas,  I  find  it  necessary  to  be  plain  with 
you.  I  don't  like  the  envious  man.  I  have  identi- 
fied the  cankerworm  that's  pegging  away  at  i/our 
vitals,  and  it's  envy,  Thomas ." 
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"  Is  it  ?  "  says  I. 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  says  he.  "  Thomas,  beware  of  envy. 
It  is  the  green-eyed,  monster  which  never  did  and 
never  will  improve  each  shining  hour,  but  quite  the 
re\'r'rse.  1  dread  the  envious  man,  Tliomas.  I  con- 
fess that  I  am  afraid  of  the  envious  man,  when  he 
is  so  envious  as  you  are.  Whilst  you  contemplated 
the  works  of  a  gifted  rival,  and  whilst  you  heard, 
that  rival's  praises,  and  especially  whilst  you  met 
liis  Iiumble  glance  as  he  put  that  card  away,  your 
countenance  was  so  malevolent  as  to  be  terrific. 
Thomas,  I  have  heard  of  the  envy  of  them  that 
follows  the  Pine-Art  line,  but  I  never  believed  it 
could  be  what  yours  is.  I  wish  you  well,  but  I 
take  my  leave  of  you.  And  if  you  should  ever  get 
into  trouble  through  knifeing  —  or- say,  garroting 
—  a  brother  artist,  as  I  believe  you  will,  don't  call 
me  to  character,  Thomas,  or  I  shall  be  forced  to 
injure  your  case." 

Mr.  Click  parted  from  me  with  those  words,  and 
we  broke  off  our  acquaintance. 

I  became  enamoured.  Her  name  was  Henrietta. 
Contending  with  my  easy  disposition,  I  frequently 
got  up  to  go  after  her.  She  also  dwelt  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Obstacle,  and  I  did  fondly  hope  that 
no  other  would  interpose  in  the  way  of  our  union. 

To  say  that  Henrietta  was  volatile  is  but  to  say 
that  she  was  woman.  To  say  that  she  was  in  the 
bonnet-trimming  is  feebly  to  express  the  taste  which 
reigned  predominant  in  her  own. 

She  consented  to  walk  with  me.  Let  me  do  her 
the  justice  to  say  that  she  did  so  upon  trial.  "  I 
am  not,"  said  Henrietta,  "  as  yet  prepared  to  regard 
you,  Thomas,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  friend ; 
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but  as  a  friend  I  am  willing  to  walk  with  you,  on 
the  understanding  that  softer  sentiments  may  flow." 

We  walked. 

Under  the  influence  of  Henrietta's  beguilemehts, 
I  now  got  out  of  bed  daily.  I  pursued  my  calling 
with  an  industry  before  unknown,  and  it  cannot 
fail  to  have  been  observed  at  that  period,  by  those 
most  familiar  with  the  streets  of  London,  that  there 
was  a  larger  supply  —  But  hold !  The  time  is 
not  yet  come ! 

One  evening  in  October  I  was  walking  with 
Henrietta,  enjoying  the  cool  breezes  wafted  over 
Vauxhall  Bridge.  After  several  slow  turns,  Henri- 
etta gaped  frequently  (so  inseparable  from  woman 
is  the  love  of  excitement),  and  said,  "  Let's  go  home 
by  Grosveuor  Place,  Piccadilly,  and  Waterloo "  — 
localities,  I  may  state  for  the  information  of  the 
stranger  and  the  foreigner,  well  known  in  London, 
and  the  last  a  Bridge. 

"  No.     Not  by  Piccadilly,  Henrietta,"  said  I. 

''  And  why  not  Piccadilly,  for  goodness'  sake  ?  " 
said  Henrietta. 

Could  I  tell  her  ?  Could  I  confess  to  the  gloomy 
presentiment  that  overshadowed  me  ?  Could  I 
make  myself  intelligible  to  her  ?     No. 

"I  don't  like  Piccadilly,  Henrietta." 

"  But  I  do,"  said  she.  "  It's  dark  now,  and  tho 
long  rows  of  lamps  in  Piccadilly  after  dark  are 
beautiful.     I  will  go  to  Piccadilly  !  " 

Of  course  we  went.  It  was  a  pleasant  night,  and 
.there  were  numbers  of  people  in  the  streets.  It 
was  a  brisk  night,  but  not  too  cold,  and  not  damp. 
Let  me  darkly  observe,  it  was  the  best  of  all  nights 

' — FOR   THE    PURPOSE. 
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As  we  passed  the  garden  wall  of  the  Royal  Pal- 
ace, going  up  Grosvenor  Place,  Henrietta  mur- 
mured, — 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  Queen  !  " 

"  Why  so,  Henrietta  ?  " 

"I  would  make  you  Something,"  said  she,  and 
crossed  her  two  hands  on  my  arm,  and  turned  away 
her  head. 

Judging  from  this  tha<"  the  softer  sentiments 
alluded  to  above  had  begun  to  flow,  I  adapted  my 
conduct  to  that  belief.  Tims  happily  we  passed  on 
into  the  detested  thoroughfare  of  Piccadilly.  Oa 
the  right  of  that  thoroughfare  is  a  row  of  trees,  the 
railing  of  the  Green  Park,  and  a  fine  broad  eligible 
piece  of  pavement. 

"  Oh,  my  ! "  cried  Henrietta  presently,  "  There's 
been  an  accident !  " 

I  looked  to  the  left,  and  said,  "Where,  Henri- 
etta ?  " 

"  Not  there,  stupid !  "  said  she.  "  Over  by  the 
Park  railings.  Where  the  crowd  is.  Oh,  no,  it's 
not  an  accident,  it's  something  else  to  look  at ! 
What's  them  lights  ?  " 

She  referred  to  two  lights  twinkling  low  amongst 
the  legs  of  the  assemblage :  two  candles  on  the 
pavement. 

"  Oh,  do  come  along  !  "  cried  Henrietta,  skipping 
across  the  road  with  me.  I  hung  back,  but  in  vain. 
"Do  let's  look!" 

Again,  designs  upon  the  pavement.  Centre  com- 
partment. Mount  Vesuvius  going  it  (in  a  circle), 
supported  by  four  oval  compartments,  severally 
representing  a  ship  in  heavy  weather,  a  shoulder  of 
mutton  attended  by  two  cucumbers,  a  golden  haiv 
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vest  with  distant  cottage  of  proprietor,  and  a  knife 
and  fork  after  nature ;  above  the  centre  compart- 
ment a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  over  the  whole  a  rain- 
bow. The  whole,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  exquisitely- 
done. 

The  person  in  attendance  on  these  works  of  art 
was  in  all  respects,  shabbiness  excepted,  unlike  the 
former  personage.  His  whole  appearance  and  man- 
ner denoted  briskness.  Though  threadbare,  he  ex- 
pressed to  the  crowd  that  poverty  had  not  subdued 
his  spirit,  or  tinged  with  any  sense  of  shame  this 
honest  effort  to  turn  his  talents  to  some  account. 
The  writing  which  formed  a  part  of  his  composition 
was  conceived  in  a  similarly  cheerful  tone.  It 
breathed  the  following  sentiments  :  "  The  writer  is 
poor,  but  not  despondent.  To  a  British  12  3  4  5  6 
7  8  9  0  Public  he  £  s.  d.  appeals.  Honor  to  our 
brave  Army  !  And  also  0987654321  to  our 
gallant  Navy.  Britons  Strike  the  A  B  C  D  E 
F  G  writer  in  common  chalks  would  be  grateful  for 
any  suitable  employment  Home  !  Hurrah  ! "  The 
whole  of  this  writing  appeared  to  me  to  be  exqui- 
sitely done. 

But  this  man,  in  one  respect  like  the  last,  though 
seemingly  hard  at  it  with  a  great  show  of  brown 
paper  and  rubbers,  was  only  really  fattening  the 
down-stroke  of  a  letter  here  and  there,  or  blowing 
the  loose  chalk  off  the  rainbow,  or  toning  the  out- 
side edge  of  the  shoulder  of  mutton.  Though  he 
did  this  with  the  greatest  confidence,  he  did  it  (as 
it  struck  me)  in  so  ignorant  a  manner,  and  so  spoilt 
everything  he  touched,  that  when  he  began  upon 
the  purple  smoke  from  the  chimney  of  the  distant 
cottage  of   the  proprietor  of  the   golden  harvest 
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(which  smoke  was  beautifully  soft),  I  found  myself 
saying  aloud,  without  considering  of  it,  — 

"  Let  that  alone,  will  you  ?  " 

•*  Halloa ! "  said  the  man  next  me  in  tlie  crowd, 
jerking  me  roughly  from  himwitli  his  elbow,  "why 
didn't  you  send  a  telegram  ?  If  we  had  known 
you  was  coming  we'd  have  provided  something 
better  for  you.  You  understand  the  man's  work 
better  than  he  does  himself,  don't  you?  Have 
you  made  your  will  ?  You're  too  clever  to  live 
long." 

"Don't  be  hard  upon  the  gentleman,  sir,"  said 
the  persoTi  in  attendance  on  the  works  of  art,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  looked  at  me  ;  "  he  may 
chance  to  be  an  artist  himself.  If  so,  sir,  he  will 
have  a  fellow-feeling  with  me,  sir,  when  I" — he 
adapted  his  action  to  his  words  as  he  went  on,  and 
gave  a  smart  slap  of  his  hands  between  each  touch, 
working  himself  all  the  time  about  and  about  the 
composition  —  "  when  I  lighten  the  bloom  of  my 
grapes  —  shade  off  the  orange  in  my  rainbow — dot 
the  i  of  my  Britons  —  throw  a  yellow  light  into  my 
cow-cum-6^?'  —  insinuate  another  morsel  of  fat  into 
my  shoulder  of  mutton  —  dart  another  zigzag  flash 
of  lightning  at  my  ship  in  distress  ! " 

He  seemed  to  do  this  so  neatly,  and  was  so 
nimble  about  it,  that  the  halfpence  came  flying 
in. 

"  Thanks,  generous  public,  thanks  ! "  said  the  pro- 
fessor. "You  will  stimulate  me  to  further  exer- 
tions. My  name  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  British 
Painters  yet.  I  shall  do  better  than  this,  with 
encouragement.  I  shall  indeed." 
.    "  You  never  can  do  better  than  that  bunch  of 
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grapes,"  said  Henrietta.  "Oh,  Thomas,  them 
grapes ! " 

"  Not  better  than  that,  lady  ?  I  hope  for  the 
time  when  I  shall  paint  anything  but  your  own 
bright  eyes  and  lips  equal  to  life." 

"  (Thomas,  did  you  ever  ?)  But  it  must  take  a 
long  time,  sir,"  said  Henrietta,  blushing,  "to  paint 
equal  to  that." 

"  I  was  'prenticed  to  it,  miss,"  said  the  young  man, 
smartly  touching  up  the  composition  —  "  'prenticed 
to  it  in  the  caves  of  Spain  and  Portingale,  ever  so 
long  and  two  year  over." 

There  was  a  laugh  from  the  crowd;  and  a  new 
man  who  had  worked  himself  in  next  me,  said, 
"  He's  a  smart  chap,  too ;  ain't  he  ?  " 

"And  what  a  eye  ! "  exclaimed  Henrietta  softly. 

"  Ah !     He  need  have  a  eye,"  said  the  man. 

"  Ah !  He  just  need,"  was  murmured  among  the 
crowd. 

"  He  couldn't  come  that  'ere  burning  mountain 
without  a  eye,"  said  the  man.  He  had  got  himself 
accepted  as  an  authority,  somehow,  and  everybody 
looked  at  his  finger  as  it  pointed  out  Vesuvius. 
"  To  come  that  effect  in  a  general  illumination 
would  require  a  eye ;  but  to  come  it  with  two  dips 
—  why,  it's  enough  to  blind  him  !" 

That  impostor,  pretending  not  to  have  heard  what 
was  said,  now  winked  to  any  extent  with  both  eyes 
at  once,  as  if  the  strain  upon  his  sight  was  too 
much,  and  threw  back  his  long  hair  —  it  was  very 
long  —  as  if  to  cool  his  fevered  brow.  I  was  watch- 
ing him  doing  it,  when  Henrietta  suddenly  whis- 
pered, "  Oh,  Thomas,  how  horrid  you  look  !  "  and 
pulled  me  out  by  the  arm. 
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Remembering  Mr.  Click's  words,  I  was  confused 
when  I  retorted,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  horrid  ?  " 

"  Oh,  gracious !  Why,  you  looked,"  said  Henri- 
etta, "  as  if  you  would  have  his  blood." 

I  was  going  to  answer,  "  So  I  would,  for  twopence 
—  from  his  nose,"  when  I  checked  myself  and  re- 
mained silent. 

We  returned  home  in  silence.  Every  step  of  the 
way,  the  softer  sentiments  that  had  flowed,  ebbed 
twenty  mile  an  hour.  Adapting  my  conduct  to  the 
ebbing,  as  I  had  done  to  the  flowing,  I  let  my  arm 
drop  limp,  so  as  she  could  scarcely  keep  hold  of  it, 
and  I  wished  her  such  a  cold  good-night  at  parting, 
that  I  keep  within  the  bounds  of  truth  when  I 
characterize  it  as  a  Rasper. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing document : 

"  Henrietta  informs  Thomas  that  my  eyes  are  open  to  you. 
I  must  ever  wish  you  well,  but  walking  and  us  is  separated  by 
an  unfarniable  abyss.  One  so  malignant  to  superiority  —  Ob, 
that  look  at  bim!  —  can  never  never  conduct 

Henrietta 

P.  S.  —To  the  altar." 

Yielding  to  the  easiness  of  my  disposition,  I 
went  to  bed  for  a  week,  after  receiving  this  letter. 
During  the  whole  of  such  time,  London  was  bereft 
of  the  usual  fruits  of  ray  labor.  When  I  resumed 
it,  I  found  that  Henrietta  was  married  to  the  artist 
of  Piccadilly. 

Did  I  say  to  the  artist  ?  What  fell  words  were 
those,  expressive  of  what  a  galling  hollowness,  of 
what  a  bitter  mockery  !  I  —  I  —  I  —  am  the  artist. 
I  was  the  real  artist  of  Piccadilly,  I  was  the  real 
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artist  of  the  Waterloo  Eoad,  I  am  the  only  artist  of 
all  those  pavement-subjects  which  daily  and  nightly 
arouse  your  admiration.  I  do  'em,  and  I  let  'em  out. 
The  man  you  behold  with  the  papers  of  chalks  and 
the  rubbers,  touching  up  the  down-strokes  of  the 
writing  and  shading  off  the  salmon,  the  man  you 
give  the  credit  to,  the  man  you  give  the  money  to, 
hires  —  yes  !  and  I  live  to  tell  it !  —  hires  those 
works  of  art  of  me,  and  brings  nothing  to  'em  but 
the  candles. 

Such  is  genius  in  a  commercial  country.  I  am 
not  up  to  the  shivering,  I  am  not  up  to  the  liveli- 
ness, I  am  not  up  to  the  wanting-employment-in-an- 
office  move ;  I  am  only  up  to  originating  and  executing 
the  work.  In  consequence  of  which  you  never  see  me ; 
you  think  you  see  me  when  you  see  somebody  else, 
and  that  somebody  else  is  a  mere  Commercial  char- 
acter. The  one  seen  by  self  and  Mr.  Click  in  the 
Waterloo  Road  can  only  write  a  single  word,  and  that 
I  taught  him,  and  it's  Multiplication  —  which  you 
may  see  him  execute  upside  down,  because  he  can't 
do  it  the  natural  way.  The  one  seen  by  self  and 
Henrietta  by  the  Green  Park  railings  can  just 
smear  into  existence  the  two  ends  of  a  rainbow, 
with  his  cuff  and  a  rubber  —  if  very  hard  put  upon 
making  a  show  —  but  he  could  no  more  come  the 
arch  of  the  rainbow,  to  save  his  life,  than  he  could 
come  the  moonlight,  fish,  volcano,  shipwreck, 
mutton,  hermit,  or  any  of  my  most  celebrated 
effects. 

To  conclude  as  I  began :  if  there's  a  blighted 
public  character  going,  I  am  the  party.  And  often 
as  you  have  seen,  do  see,  and  will  see,  my  Works, 
it's  fifty  thousand   to  one  if  you'll   ever  see   me, 
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unless,  wlien  tlie  candles  are  burnt  clown  and  the 
Commercial  character  is  gone,  you  should  happen  to 
notice  a  neglected  young  man  perseveriugly  rubbing 
out  the  last  traces  of  the  pictures,  so  that  nobody 
can  renew  the  same.     That's  me. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

HIS    WONDERFUL    END. 

It  will  have  been,  ere  now,  perceived  that  I  sold 
the  foregoing  writings.  From  the  fact  of  their 
being  printed  in  these  pages,  the  inference  will,  ere 
now,  have  been  drawn  by  the  reader  (may  I  add, 
the  gentle  reader  ?)  that  I  sold  them  to  One  who 
never  yet  —  ^ 

Having  parted  with  the  writings  on  most  satis- 
factory terms, — for,  in  opening  negotiations  with 
the  present  Journal,  was  I  not  placing  myself  in 
the  hands  of  One  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  in  the 
words  of  Another,^  —  I  resumed  my  usual  func- 
tions. But  I  too  soon  discovered  that  peace  of 
mind  had  fled  from  a  brow  which,  up  to  that  time, 
Time  had  merely  took  the  hair  off,  leaving  an 
unruffled  expanse  within. 

;   It   were   superfluous   to   veil   it,  —  the   brow   to . 
which  I  allude  is  my  own. 

Yes,  over  that  brow  uneasiness  gathered  like  the 
sable  wing  of  the  fabled  bird,  as  —  as  no  doubt 
will  be  easily  identified  by  all  right-minded  indi- 

1  The  remaluder  of  this  complimentary  sentence  editorially  struck 
out. 
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viduals.  If  not.  T  am  \inaV)le,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  to  enter  into  particulars  of  him.  The 
reflection  that  the  writings  must  now  inevitably  get 
into  print,  and  that  He  might  yet  live  and  meet 
with  them,  sat  like  the  Hag  of  Night  upon  my 
jaded  form.  The  elasticity  of  my  spirits  departed. 
Fruitless  was  the  Bottle,  whether  Wine  or  Medi- 
cine. I  had  recourse  to  both,  and  the  effect  of  both 
upon  my  system  was  witheringly  lowering. 

In  this  state  of  depression,  into  which  I  sub- 
sided when  I  first  began  to  revolve  what  could  I 
ever  say  if  He  —  the  unknown  —  was  to  appear  in 
the  Coffee-room  and  demand  reparation,  I  one  fore- 
noon in  this  last  November  received  a  turn  that 
appeared  to  be  given  me  by  the  finger  of  Fate  and 
Conscience,  hand  in  hand.  I  was  alone  in  the 
Coffee-room,  and  had  just  poked  the  fire  into  a 
blaze,  and  was  standing  with  my  back  to  it,  trying 
whether  heat  would  penetrate  with  soothing  in- 
fluence to  the  Voice  within,  when  a  young  man  in  a 
cap,  of  an  intelligent  countenance,  though  requiring 
his  hair  cut,  stood  before  me. 

<<  Mr.  Christopher,  the  Head  Waiter  ?  " 

"  The  same." 

The  young  man  shook  his  hair  out  of  his  vision. 
—  which  it  impeded,  —  took  a  packet  from  his 
breast,  and,  handing  it  over  to  me,  said,  with  his 
eye  (or  did  I  dream  ?)  fixed  with  a  lambent  meaning 
on  me,  "The  Proofs." 

Although  I  smelt  my  coat-tails  singeing  at  the 
fire,  I  had  not  the  power  to  withdraw  them.  The 
young  man  put  the  packet  in  my  faltering  grasp, 
and  repeated,  —  let  me  do  him  the  justice  to  add, 
with  civility,  — 
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"The  proofs.     A.  Y.  R." 

With  those  words  he  departed. 

A.  Y.  R  ?  And  You  Remember.  Was  that  his 
meaning  ?  At  Your  Risk.  Were  the  letters  short 
for  that  reminder  ?  Anticipate  Your  Retribution. 
Did  they  stand  for  that  warning  ?  Outdacious 
Youth  Repent  ?  But  no ;  for  that,  a  0  was  happily 
wanting,  and  the  vowel  here  was  a  A. 

I  opened  the  packet,  and  found  that  its  contents 
were  the  foregoing  writings  printed  just  as  the 
reader  (may  I  add,  the  discerning  reader  ?)  peruses 
them.  In  vain  was  the  reassuring  whisper,  — 
A.  Y.  R.,  All  the  Year  Round,  —  it  could  not  cancel 
the  Proofs.  Too  appropriate  name.  The  Proofs  of 
my  having  sold  the  Writings. 

My  wretchedness  daily  increased.  I  had  not 
thought  of  the  risk  I  ran,  and  the  defying  publicity 
I  put  my  head  into,  until  all  was  done,  and  all  was 
in  print.  Give  up  the  money  to  be  off  the  bargain 
and  prevent  the  publication,  I  could  not.  My 
family  was  down  in  the  world,  Christmas  was 
coming  on,  a  brother  in  the  hospital  and  a  sister  in 
the  rheumatics  could  not  be  entirely  neglected. 
And  it  was  not  only  ins  in  the  family  that  had  told 
on  the  resources  of  one  unaided  Waitering;  outs 
were  not  wanting.  A  brother  out  of  a  situation, 
and  another  brother  out  of  money  to  meet  an 
acceptance,  and  another  brother  out  of  his  mind, 
and  another  brother  out  at  New  York  (not  the 
same,  though  it  might  appear  so),  had  really  and 
truly  brought  me  to  a  stand,  till  I  could  turn  my- 
self round.  I  got  worse  and  worse  in  my  meditar 
tions,  constantly  reflecting  "The  Proofs,"  and  re- 
flecting that  when  Christmas  drew  nearer,  and  the 
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Proofs  were  published,  there  couhi  be  no  safety 
from  hour  to  hour  but  that  He  might  confront  me 
in  the  CotToe-room,  and  in  the  face  of  day  and  liis 
country  demand  his  rights. 

The  impressive  and  unlooked-for  catastrophe 
towards  which  I  dimly  pointed  the  reader  (shall  I 
add,  the  highly  intellectual  reader  ?)  in  my  first 
remarks  now  rapidly  approaches. 

It  was  November  still,  but  the  last  echoes  of  the 
Guy  Foxes  had  long  ceased  to  reverberate.  We 
was  slack,  —  several  joints  under  our  average  mark, 
and  wine,  of  course,  proportionate.  So  slack  had 
we  become  at  last,  that  Beds  Nos.  26,  27,  28,  and  31, 
having  took  their  six-o'clock  dinners,  and  dozed  over 
their  respective  pints,  had  drove  away  in  their 
respective  Hansoms  for  their  respective  Night  Mail- 
trains  and  left  us  empty. 

I  had  took  the  evening  paper  to  No.  6  table, — 
which  is  warm  and  most  to  be  preferred,  —  and, 
lost  in  the  all-absorbing  topics  of  the  day,  had 
dropped  into  a  slumber.  I  was  recalled  to  con- 
sciousness by  the  well-known  intimation,  *'  Waiter  !  " 
and  replying,  "  Sir ! "  found  a  gentleman  standing 
at  No.  4  table.  The  reader  (shall  I  add,  the 
observant  reader  ?)  will  please  to  notice  the  locality 
of  the  gentleman,  —  at  No.  4  table. 

He  had  one  of  the  new-fangled  uncollapsable  bags 
in  his  hand  (which  I  am  against,  for  I  don't  see 
why  you  shouldn't  collapse,  while  you  are  about  it, 
as  your  fathers  collapsed  before  you),  and  he  said,  — 

"  I  want  to  dine,  waiter.  I  shall  sleep  here 
to-night." 

"  Very  good,  sir.  What  will  you  take  for  dinner. 
Sir  ?  " 
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"Soup,  bit  of  codfish,  oyster  sauce,  and  the 
joint." 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

I  rang  the  chambermaid's  bell,  and  Mrs.  Pratchett 
marched  in,  according  to  custom,  demurely  carrying 
a  lighted  flat  candle  before  her,  as  if  she  was  one 
of  a  long  public  procession,  all  the  other  members 
of  which  was  invisible. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  gentleman  had  gone  up  to 
the  mantel-piece,  right  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  had 
laid  his  forehead  against  the  mantel-piece  (which  it 
is  a  low  one,  and  brought  him  into  the  attitude  of 
leap-frog),  and  had  heaved  a  tremenjous  sigh.  His 
hair  was  long  and  lightish ;  and,  when  he  laid  his 
forehead  against  the  mantel-piece,  his  hair  all  fell 
in  a  dusty  fluff  together  over  his  eyes ;  and  when 
he  now  turned  round  and  lifted  up  his  head  again, 
it  all  fell  in  a  dusty  fluff  together  over  his  ears. 
This  give  him  a  wild  appearance,  similar  to  a  blasted 
heath. 

"  Oh  !  The  chambermaid.  Ah  !  "  He  was  turn- 
ing something  in  his  mind.  "  To  be  sure.  Yes. 
I  won't  go  upstairs  now,  if  you  will  take  my  bag. 
It  will  be  enough  for  the  present  to  know  my 
number.  —  Can  you  give  me  24  B  ?  " 

(0  Conscience,  what  a  Adder  art  thou  ! ) 

Mrs.  Pratchett  allotted  him  the  room,  and  took 
his  bag  to  it.  He  then  went  back  before  the  fire, 
and  fell  a-biting  his  nails. 

"Waiter!  "  biting  between  the  words,  "  give  me," 
bite,  "pen  and  paper;  and  in  five  minutes,"  bite, 
"let  me  have,  if  you  please,"  bite,  "a,"  bite, 
"Messenger." 

Unmindful  of  his  waning  soup,  he  wrote  and  sent 
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off  six  notes  before  he  touched  his  dinner.  Three 
were  City ;  three  West  End.  The  City  letters  were 
to  Cornhill,  Ludgate  Hill,  and  Farringdon  Street. 
The  West-End  letters  were  to  Great  Marlborough 
Street,  New  Burlington  Street,  and  Piccadilly. 
Everybody  was  systematically  denied  at  every  one 
of  the  six  places,  and  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  any 
answer.  Our  light  porter  whispered  to  me,  when 
he  came  back  with  that  report,  "  All  Booksellers." 

But  before  then  he  had  cleared  off  his  dinner, 
and  his  bottle  of  wine.  He  now  —  mark  the  con- 
currence with  the  document  formerly  given  in  full ! 
—  knocked  a  plate  of  biscuits  off  the  table  with  his 
agitated  elber  (but  without  breakage),  and  demanded 
boiling  brandy  and  water. 

Now  fully  convinced  that  it  was  Himself,  I  per- 
spired with  the  utmost  freedom.  When  he  become 
flushed  with  the  heated  stimulant  referred  to,  he 
again  demanded  pen  and  paper,  and  passed  the  suc- 
ceeding two  hours  in  producing  a  manuscript  which 
he  put  in  the  fire  when  completed.  He  then  went 
up  to  bed,  attended  by  Mrs.  Pratchett.  Mrs. 
Pratchett  (who  was  aware  of  my  emotions)  told  me, 
on  coming  down,  that  she  had  noticed  his  eye  roll- 
ing into  every  corner  of  the  passages  and  staircase, 
as  if  in  search  of  his  Luggage,  and  that,  looking 
back  as  she  shut  the  door  of  24  B,  she  perceived 
him  with  his  coat  already  thrown  off,  immersing 
himself  bodily  under  the  bedstead,  like  a  chimney- 
sweep before  the  application  of  machinery. 

The  next  day  —  I  forbear  the  horrors  of  that 
night  —  was  a  very  foggy  day  in  our  part  of  London, 
insomuch  that  it  was  necessary  to  light  the  Coffee- 
room   gas.     We  were   still   alone,  and  no  feverish 
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words  of  mine  can  do  justice  to  the  fitfulness  of  his 
appearance  as  he  sat  at  No.  4  table,  increased  by- 
there  being  something  wrong  with  the  meter. 

Having  again  ordered  his  dinner,  he  went  out, 
and  was  out  for  the  best  part  of  two  hours.  Inquir- 
ing on  his  return  wliether  any  of  the  answers  had 
arrived,  and  receiving  an  unqualified  negative,  his 
instant  call  was  for  mulligatawny,  the  cayenne 
pepper,  and  orange  brandy. 

Feeling  that  the  mortal  struggle  was  now  at  hand, 
I  also  felt  that  I  must  be  equal  to  him,  and  with 
that  view  resolved  that  whatever  he  took  I  would 
take.  Behind  my  partition,  but  keeping  my  eye 
on  him  over  the  curtain,  I  therefore  operated  on 
Mulligatawny,  Cayenne  Pepper,  and  Orange  Brandy. 
And  at  a  later  period  of  the  day,  when  he  again 
said,  "  Orange  Brandy,"  I  said  so  too,  in  a  lower 
tone,  to  George,  my  Second  Lieutenant  (my  First 
was  absent  on  leave),  who  acts  between  me  and  the 
bar. 

Throughout  that  awful  day  he  walked  about  the 
Coffee-room  continually.  Often  he  came  close  up 
to  my  partition,  and  then  his  eye  rolled  within,  too 
evidently  in  search  of  any  signs  of  his  Luggage. 
Half-past  six  came,  and  I  laid  his  cloth.  He 
ordered  a  bottle  of  Old  Brown.  I  likewise  ordered 
a  bottle  of  Old  Brown.  He  drank  his.  I  drank 
mine  (as  nearly  as  my  duties  would  permit)  glass 
for  glass  against  his.  He  topped  with  coffee  and  a 
small  glass.  I  topped  with  coffee  and  a  small  glass. 
He  dozed.  I  dozed.  At  last,  "  Waiter ! "  —  and  he 
ordered  his  bill.  The  moment  was  now  at  hand 
when  we  two  must  be  locked  in  the  deadly  grapple. 

Swift  as  the  arrow  from  the  bow  I  had  formed 
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my  resolution ;  in  other  words,  I  had  hammered  it 
out  between  nine  and  nine.  It  was,  that  I  would  be 
the  iirst  to  open  up  tlie  subject  with  a  full  acknowl- 
edgment, and  would  offer  any  gradual  settlement 
within  my  power.  He  paid  his  bill  (doing  what 
was  right  by  attendance)  with  his  eye  rolling  about 
him  to  the  last  for  any  tokens  of  his  Luggage.  One 
only  time  our  gaze  then  met,  with  the  lustrous 
fixedness  (I  believe  I  am  correct  in  imputing  that 
character  to  it  ?)  of  the  well-known  Basilisk.  The 
decisive  moment  had  arrived. 

With  a  tolerable  steady  hand,  though  with 
humility,  I  laid  The  Proofs  before  him. 

"  Gracious  Heavens  !  "  he  cries  out,  leaping  up, 
and  catching  hold  of  his  hair.  ''  What's  this  ? 
Print !  " 

"  Sir,"  I  replied  in  a  calming  voice,  and  bending 
forward,  "  I  humbly  acknowledge  to  being  the 
unfortunate  cause  of  it.  But  I  hope,  sir,  that  when 
you  have  heard  the  circumstances  explained,  and 
the  innocence  of  my  intentions  —  " 

To  my  amazement,  I  was  stopped  short  by  his 
catching  me  in  both  his  arms,  and  pressing  me  to 
his  breast-bone  ;  where  I  must  confess  to  my  face 
(and  particular,  nose)  having  undergone  some  tem- 
porary vexation  from  his  wearing  his  coat  buttoned 
high  up,  and  his  buttons  being  uncommon  hard. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  •'  he  cries,  releasing  me  with  a  wild 
laugh,  and  grasping  my  hand.  "  What  is  your  name, 
my  Benefactor  ?  " 

''  My  name,  sir  "  (I  was  crumpled,  and  puzzled  to 
make  him  out),  *'  is  Christopher  ;  and  I  hope,  sir, 
that,  as  such,  when  you've  heard  my  ex —  " 

"In  print !  "  he  exclaims  again,  dashing  the  proofs 
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over  and  over  as  if  he  was  bathing  in  them.  "  In 
print ! !  Oh,  Christopher !  Philanthropist !  Noth- 
ing can  recompense  you,  —  but  what  sum  of  money 
would  be  acceptable  to  you  ?  " 

I  had  drawn  a  step  back  from  him,  or  I  should 
have  suffered  from  his  buttons  again. 

"  Sir,  I  assure  you,  I  have  been  already  well  paid, 
and  —  " 

"No,  no,  Christopher!  Don't  talk  like  that! 
What  sum  of  money  would  be  acceptable  to  you, 
Christopher  ?  Would  you  find  twenty  pounds  ac- 
ceptable, Christopher  ?  " 

However  great  my  surprise,  I  naturally  found 
words  to  say,  "Sir,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  man 
was  ever  yet  born  without  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  water  on  the  brain  as  would  riot  find 
twenty  pounds  acceptable.  But  —  extremely  obliged 
to  you,  sir,  I'm  sure :  "  for  he  had  tumbled  it  out  of 
his  purse,  and  crammed  it  in  my  hand  in  two  bank 
notes;  "but  I  could  wish  to  know,  sir,  if  not  in- 
truding, how  I  have  merited  this  liberality  ?  " 

"  Know,  then,  my  Christopher,"  he  says,  "  that 
from  boyhood's  hour  I  have  unremittingly  and  un- 
availingly  endeavored  to  get  into  print.  Know, 
Christopher,  that  all  the  Booksellers  alive  —  and 
several  dead  —  have  refused  to  put  me  into  print. 
Know,  Christopher,  that  I  have  written  unprinted 
Keams.  But  they  shall  be  read  to  you,  my  friend 
and  brother.     You  sometimes  have  a  holiday  ?  " 

Seeing  the  great  danger  I  was  in,  I  had  the  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  answer,  "Never!"  To  make  it 
more  final,  I  added,  "  Never !  Not  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave." 

"Well,"  says  he,  thinking  no  more  about  that, 
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and  chuckling  at  his  proofs  again.  "But  I  am  in 
print !  The  Hist  flight  of  ambition  emanating  from 
my  father's  lowly  cot  is  realized  at  length  !  The 
golden  bow,"  —  he  was  getting  on,  —  "struck  by 
the  magic  hand,  has  emitted  a  complete  and  ])erfect 
sound  !     When  did  this  happen,  my  Christopher?" 

"  Which  happen,  sir  ?  " 

"This,"  he  held  it  out  at  arm's  length  to  admire 
it,  —  "  this  Per-rint." 

When  I  had  given  him  my  detailed  account  of  it, 
he  grasped  me  by  the  hand  again,  and  said,  — 

**  Dear  Christopher,  it  should  be  gratifying  to  you 
to  know  that  you  are  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Destiny.     Because  you  are." 

A  passing  something  of  a  melancholy  cast  put  it 
into  my  head  to  shake  it,  and  to  say,  "  Perhaps  we 
all  are." 

"  I  don't  mean  that,"  he  answered  :  "  I  don't  take 
that  wide  range ;  I  confine  myself  to  the  special 
case.  Observe  me  well,  my  Christopher !  Hopeless 
of  getting  rid,  through  any  effort  of  my  own,  of  any 
of  the  manuscripts  among  my  Luggage, — all  of 
which,  send  them  where  I  would,  were  always 
coming  back  to  me,  —  it  is  now  some  seven  years 
since  I  left  that  Luggage  here,  on  the  desperate 
chance,  either  that  the  too,  too  faithful  manuscripts 
would  come  back  to  me  no  more,  or  that  some  one 
less  accursed  than  I  might  give  them  to  the  world. 
You  follow  me,  my  Christopher  ?  " 

"Pretty  well,  sir."  I  followed  him  so  far  as  to 
judge  that  he  had  a  weak  head,  and  that  the  Orange, 
the  Boiling,  and  Old  Brown  combined  was  beginning 
to  tell.  (The  Old  Brown,  being  heady,  is  best 
adapted  to  seasoned  cases.) 
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"  Years  elapsed,  and  those  compositions  slum- 
bered in  dust.  At  length,  Destiny,  choosing  her 
agent  from  all  mankind,  sent  You  here,  Christopher, 
and  lo !  the  Casket  was  burst  asunder,  and  the 
Giant  was  free  ! " 

He  made  hay  of  his  hair  after  he  said  this,  and 
he  stood  a-tiptoe. 

"  But,"  he  reminded  himself  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, "we  must  sit  up  all  night,  my  Christopher. 
I  must  correct  these  Proofs  for  the  press.  Fill  all 
the  inkstands,  and  bring  me  several  new  pens." 

He  smeared  himself  and  he  smeared  the  Proofs, 
the  night  through,  to  that  degree  that  when  Sol 
give  him  warning  to  depart  (in  a  four-wheeler),  few 
could  have  said  which  was  them,  and  which  was  him, 
and  which  was  blots.  His  last  instructions  was,  that 
I  should  instantly  run  and  take  his  corrections  to  the 
office  of  the  present  Journal.  I  did  so.  They  most 
likely  will  not  appear  in  print,  for  I  noticed  a  message 
being  brought  round  from  Beauford  Printing  House, 
while  I  was  a-throwing  this  concluding  statement  on 
paper,  that  the  ole  resources  of  that  establishment 
was  unable  to  make  out  what  they  meant.  Upon 
which  a  certain  gentleman  in  company,  as  I  will 
not  more  particularly  name,  —  but  of  whom  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  remark,  standing  on  the  broad  basis 
of  a  wave-girt  isle,  that  whether  we  regard  him  in 
the  light  of,  —  ^  laughed,  and  put  the  corrections 
in  the  fire. 

1  The  remainder  of  this  complimentary  parenthesis  editorially  struck 
out. 

Note. — Mr.  Dickons  partly  contributed  to  another  of  the 
chapters,  entitled  "  His  Umbrella;  "  but  for  this  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  number  as  republished  in  a  collected  volume  — 
the  Nine  Christmas  numbers  of  All  the  Year  Round, 
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IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

HOW   MRS.    LIRRIPEB   CARRIED    ON   THE   BUSINESS. 

Whoever  would  begin  to  be  worried  with  letting 
Lodgings  that  wasn't  a  lone  woman  with  a  living  to 
get  is  a  thing  inconceivable  to  me,  my  dear ;  excuse 
the  familiarity,  but  it  comes  natural  to  me  in  my 
own  little  room,  when  wishing  to  open  my  mind  to 
those  that  I  can  trust,  and  I  should  be  truly  thank- 
ful if  they  were  all  mankind,  but  such  is  not  so,  for 
have  but  a  Furnished  bill  in  the  window  and  your 
watch  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  farewell  to  it  if  you 
turn  your  back  for  but  a  second,  however  gentle- 
manly the  manners ;  nor  is  being  of  your  own  sex 
any  safeguard,  as  I  have  reason,  in  the  form  of 
sugar-tongs  to  know,  for  that  lady  (and  a  fine 
woman  she  was)  got  me  to  run  for  a  glass  of  water, 
on  the  plea  of  going  to  be  confined,  which  certainly 
turned  out  true,  but  it  was  in  the  Station-house. 

Number  Eighty-one  Norfolk  Street,  Strand  —  sit- 
uated midway  between  the   City  and  St.  James's, 
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and  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  principal  places 
of  public  amusement  —  is  my  address.  I  have 
rented  this  house  many  years,  as  the  parish  rate- 
books will  testify;  and  I  could  wish  my  landlord 
was  as  alive  to  the  fact  as  I  am  myself ;  but  no, 
bless  you,  not  a  half  a  pound  of  paint  to  save  his 
life,  nor  so  much,  my  dear,  as  a  tile  upon  the  roof, 
though  on  your  bended  knees. 

My  dear,  you  never  have  found  Number  Eighty- 
one  Norfolk  Street  Strand  advertised  in  Bradshaw's 
RaUivay  Guide,  and  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
you  never  will  or  shall  so  find  it.  Some  there  are 
who  do  not  think  it  lowering  themselves  to  make 
their  names  that  cheap,  and  even  going  the  lengths 
of  a  portrait  of  the  house  not  like  it  with  a  blot  in 
every  window  and  a  coach  and  four  at  the  door,  but 
what  will  suit  Wozenham's  lower  down  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way  will  not  suit  me.  Miss  Wozenham 
having  her  opinions  and  me  having  mine,  though 
when  it  comes  to  systematic  underbidding  capable 
of  being  proved  on  oath  in  a  court  of  justice  and 
taking  the  form  of  "If  Mrs.  Lirriper  names  eighteen 
shillings  a  week,  I  name  fifteen  and  six,"  it  then 
comes  to  a  settlement  between  yourself  and  your 
conscience,  supposing  for  the  sake  of  argument 
your  name  to  be  Wozenham,  which  I  am  well  aware 
it  is  not  or  my  opinion  of  you  would  be  greatly 
lowered,  and  as  to  airy  bedrooms  and  a  night  porter 
in  constant  attendance  tlie  less  said  the  better,  the 
bedrooms  being  stuffy  and  the  porter  stuff. 

It  is  forty  years  ago  since  me  and  my  poor  Lirri- 
per got  married  at  St.  Clement's  Danes,  where  I 
now  have  a  sitting  in  a  very  pleasant  pew  with  gen- 
teel company  and  my  own  hassock,  and  being  partial 
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to  evening  service  not  too  crowded.  My  poor 
Lirriper  was  a  handsome  figure  of  a  man,  with  a 
beaming  eye  and  a  voice  as  mellow  as  a  musical 
instrument  made  of  honey  and  steel,  but  he  had  ever 
been  a  free  liver  being  in  the  commercial  travelling 
line  and  travelling  what  he  called  a  lime-kiln  road 
—  "a  dry  road,  Emma  my  dear,"  my  poor  Lirriper 
says  to  me,  "where  I  have  to  lay  the  dust  with  one 
drink  or  another  all  day  long  and  half  the  night, 
and  it  wears  me  Emma  "  —  and  this  led  to  his  run- 
ning through  a  good  deal  and  might  have  run 
through  the  turnpike  too  when  that  dreadful  horse 
that  never  would  stand  still  for  a  single  instant  set 
off,  but  for  its  being  night  and  the  gate  shut,  and 
consequently  took  his  wheel,  my  poor  Lirriper  and 
the  gig  smashed  to  atoms  and  never  spoke  after- 
wards. He  was  a  handsome  figure  of  a  man,  and  a 
man  with  a  jovial  heart  and  a  sweet  temper ;  but  if 
they  had  come  up  then  they  never  could  have  given 
you  the  mellowness  of  his  voice,  and  indeed  I  con- 
sider photographs  wanting  in  mellowness  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  and  making  you  look  like  a  new-ploughed 
field. 

My  poor  Lirriper  being  behindhand  with  the 
world  and  being  buried  at  Hatfield  Church  in  Hert- 
fordshire, not  that  it  was  his  native  place  but 
that  he  had  a  liking  for  the  Salisbury  Arms  where 
we  went  upon  our  wedding-day  and  passed  as  happy 
a  fortnight  as  ever  happy  was,  I  went  round 
to  the  creditors  and  I  says  "  Gentlemen  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  I  am  not  answerable  for 
my  late  husband's  debts  but  I  wish  to  pay  them 
for  I  am  his  lawful  wife  and  his  good  name  is  dear 
to  me.     I  am  going  into  the   Lodgings  gentlemen 
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as  a  business  and  if  I  prosper  every  farthing  that 
my  late  husband  owed  shall  he  j)aid  for  the  sake  of 
the  love  I  bore  him.  by  this  right  hand."  It  took 
a  long  time  to  do  but  it  was  done,  and  the  silver 
cream-jug  which  is  between  ourselves  and  the  bed 
and  the  mattress  in  my  room  upstairs  (or  it  would 
have  found  legs  so  sure  as  ever  the  Furnished  bill 
was  up)  being  presented  by  the  gentlemen  engraved 
"To  Mrs.  Lirriper  a  mark  of  grateful  respect  for 
her  honorable  conduct "  gave  me  a  turn  which  was 
too  much  for  my  feelings,  till  Mr.  Betley  which  at 
that  time  had  the  parlors  and  loved  his  joke  says 
"Cheer  up  Mrs.  Lirriper,  you  should  feel  as  if  it 
was  only  your  christening  and  they  were  your  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  which  did  promise  for  you." 
And  it  brought  me  round,  and  I  don't  mind  confess- 
ing to  you  my  dear  that  I  then  put  a  sandwich  and 
a  drop  of  sherry  in  a  little  basket  and  went  down 
to  Hatfield  churchyard  outside  the  coach  and  kissed 
my  hand  and  laid  it  with  a  kind  of  proud  and  swell- 
ing love  on  my  husband's  grave,  though  bless  you 
it  had  taken  me  so  long  to  clear  his  name  that  my 
wedding-ring  was  worn  quite  fine  and  smooth  when 
I  laid  it  on  the  green  green  waving  grass. 

I  am  an  old  woman  now  and  my  good  looks  are 
gone  but  that's  me  my  dear  over  the  plate-warmer 
and  considered  like  in  the  times  when  you  used  to 
pay  two  guineas  on  ivory  and  took  your  chance 
pretty  much  how  you  came  out,  which  made  you 
very  careful  how  you  left  it  about  afterwards  because 
people  were  turned  so  red  and  uncomfortable  by 
mostly  guessing  it  was  somebody  else  quite  differ- 
ent, and  there  was  once  a  certain  person  that  had 
put  his  money  in  a  bop  business  that  came  in  one 
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morning  to  pay  his  rent  and  his  respects  being  the 
second  floor  that  would  have  taken  it  down  from 
its  hook  and  put  it  in  his  breast  pocket  —  you  un- 
derstand my  dear  —  for  the  L,  he  says  of  the  origi- 
nal—  only  there  was  no  mellowness  in  his  voice 
and  I  wouldn't  let  him,  but  his  opinion  of  it  you 
may  gather  from  his  saying  to  it  "  Speak  to  me 
Emma ! "  which  was  far  from  a  rational  observation 
no  doubt  but  still  a  tribute  to  its  being  a  likeness, 
and  I  think  myself  it  was  like  me  when  I  was  young 
and  wore  that  sort  of  stays. 

But  it  was  about  the  Lodgings  that  I  was  intend- 
ing to  hold  forth  and  certainly  I  ought  to  know 
something  of  the  business  having  been  in  it  so  long, 
for  it  was  early  in  the  second  year  of  my  married  life 
that  I  lost  my  poor  Liri'iper  and  I  set  up  at  Isling- 
ton directly  afterwards  and  afterwards  came  here, 
being  two  houses  and  eight  and  thirty  years  and 
some  losses  and  a  deal  of  experience. 

Girls  are  your  first  trial  after  fixtures  and  they 
try  you  even  worse  than  what  I  call  the  Wandering 
Christians,  though  why  theij  should  roam  the  earth 
looking  for  bills  and  then  coming  in  and  viewing 
the  apartments  and  stickling  about  terms  and  never 
at  all  wanting  them  or  dreaming  of  taking  them 
being  already  provided,  is  a  mystery  I  should  be 
thankful  to  have  explained  if  by  any  miracle  it 
could  be.  It's  wonderful  they  live  so  long  and 
thrive  so  on  it  but  I  suppose  the  exercise  makes  it 
healthy,  knocking  so  much  and  going  from  house  to 
house  and  up  and  down  stairs  all  day,  and  then  their 
pretending  to  be  so  particular  and  punctual  is  a 
most  astonishing  thing,  looking  at  their  watches 
and  saying  "  Could  you  give  me  the  refusal  of  the 
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rooms  till  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  the  day  after 
to-morrow  in  the  forenoon,  and  supposing  it  to  be 
considered  essential  by  my  friend  from  the  country 
could  there  be  a  small  iron  bedstead  put  in  the  little 
room  upon  the  stairs  ?  "  Why  wlien  I  was  new  to 
it  my  dear  I  used  to  consider  before  I  promised 
and  to  make  my  mind  anxious  with  calculations 
and  to  get  quite  wearied  out  with  disappointments, 
but  now  I  says  "Certainly  by  all  means"  well 
knowing  it's  a  Wandering  Christian  and  I  shall  hear 
no  more  about  it,  indeed  by  this  time  I  know  most 
of  the  Wandering  Christians  by  sight  as  well  as 
they  know  me,  it  being  the  habit  of  each  individual 
revolving  round  London  in  that  capacity  to  come 
back  about  twice  a  year,  and  it's  very  remarkable 
that  it  runs  in  families  and  the  children  grow  up  to 
it,  but  even  were  it  otherwise  I  should  no  sooner 
hear  of  the  friend  from  the  country  which  is  a  cer- 
tain sign  than  I  should  nod  and  say  to  myself  You're 
a  Wandering  Christian,  though  whether  they  are 
(as  I  have  heard)  persons  of  small  property  with  a 
taste  for  regular  employment  and  frequent  change 
of  scene  I  cannot  undertake  to  tell  you. 

Girls  as  I  was  beginning  to  remark  are  one  of 
your  first  and  your  lasting  troubles,  being  like  your 
teeth  which  begin  with  convulsions  and  never  cease 
tormenting  you  from  the  time  you  cut  them  till  they 
cut  you,  and  tlien  you  don't  want  to  part  with  them 
which  seems  hard  but  we  must  all  succumb  or  buy 
artificial,  and  even  where  you  get  a  will  nine  times 
out  of  ten  you'll  get  a  dirty  face  with  it  and  natu- 
rally lodgers  do  not  like  good  society  to  be  shown 
in  with  a  smear  of  black  across  the  nose  or  a 
smudgy  eyebrow.     Where  they  pick  the  black  up  is 
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a  mystery  I  cannot  solve,  as  in  the  case  of  the  will- 
ingest  girl  that  ever  came  into  a  house  half  starved 
poor  thing,  a  girl  so  willing  that  I  called  her  Will- 
ing Sophy  down  upon  her  knees  scrubbing  early  and 
late  and  ever  cheerful  but  always  smiling  with  a 
black  face.  And  I  says  to  Sophy,  "  Now  Sophy  my 
good  girl  have  a  regular  day  for  your  stoves  and 
keep  the  width  of  the  Airy  between  yourself  and 
the  blacking  and  do  not  brush  your  hair  with  the 
bottoms  of  the  saucepans  and  do  not  meddle  with 
the  snuffs  of  the  candles  and  it  stands  to  reason 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  "  yet  there  it  was  and  al- 
ways on  her  nose,  which  turning  up  and  being 
broad  at  the  end  seemed  to  boast  of  it  and  caused 
warning  from  a  steady  gentleman  and  excellent 
lodger  with  breakfast  by  the  week  but  a  little  irri- 
table and  use  of  a  sitting-room  when  required,  his 
words  being  "  Mrs.  Lirriper  I  have  arrived  at  the 
point  of  admitting  that  the  Black  is  a  man  and  a 
brother,  but  only  in  a  natural  form  and  when  it 
can't  be  got  off."  Well  consequently  I  put  poor 
Sophy  on  to  other  work  and  forbid  her  answering 
the  door  or  answering  a  bell  on  any  account  but  she 
was  so  unfortunately  willing  that  nothing  would 
stop  her  flying  up  the  kitchen  stairs  whenever  a 
bell  was  heard  to  tingle.  I  put  it  to  her  "Oh 
Sophy  Sophy  for  goodness'  goodness'  sake  where 
does  it  come  from  ?  "  To  which  that  poor  unlucky 
willing  mortal  bursting  out  crying  to  see  me  so  vexed 
replied  "I  took  a  deal  of  black  into  me  ma'am 
when  I  was  a  small  child  being  much  neglected 
and  I  think  it  must  be,  that  it  works  out,"  so  it 
continuing  to  work  out  of  that  poor  thing  and  not 
having  another  fault  to  find  with  her  I  says  Sophy 
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"What  do  you  seriously  think  of  my  helping  you 
away  to  New  South  Wales  where  it  might  not  be 
noticed  ?  "  Nor  did  I  ever  repent  the  money  which 
was  well  spent,  for  she  married  the  ship's  cook  on 
tlie  voyage  (himself  a  Mulotter)  and  did  well,  and 
lived  happy,  and  so  far  as  ever  I  heard  it  was  not 
noticed  in  a  new  state  of  society  to  her  dying  day. 

In  what  way  !Miss  Wozenham  lower  down  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way  reconciled  it  to  her  feelings 
as  a  lady  (which  she  is  not)  to  entice  Mary  Anne 
Perkinsop  from  my  service  is  best  known  to  her- 
self, I  do  not  know  and  I  do  not  wish  to  know  how 
opinions  are  formed  at  Wozenham's  on  any  point, 
r.ut  Mary  Anne  Perkinsop  although  I  behaved  hand- 
somely to  her  and  she  behaved  unhandsomely  to 
me  was  worth  her  weight  in  gold  as  overawing  lodg- 
ers without  driving  them  away,  for  lodgers  would 
be  far  more  sparing  of  their  bells  with  Mary  Anne 
than  I  ever  knew  them  to  be  with  Maid  or  Mistress, 
which  is  a  great  triumph  especially  when  accom- 
panied with  a  cast  in  the  eye  and  a  bag  of  bones, 
but  it  was  the  steadiness  of  her  way  with  them 
through  her  father's  having  failed  in  Pork.  It  was 
M.ary  Anne's  looking  so  respectable  in  her  person 
and  being  so  strict  in  her  spirits  that  conquered  the 
tea-and-sugarest  gentleman  (for  he  weighed  them 
both  in  a  pair  of  scales  every  morning)  that  I  have 
ever  had  to  deal  with  and  no  lamb  grew  meeker, 
still  it  afterwards  came  round  to  me  that  Miss 
AVozenham  hai»itening  to  i)ass  and  seeing  Mary 
Anne  take  in  tlie  milk  of  a  milkman  that  made  free 
in  a  rosy-faced  way  (I  think  no  worse  of  him)  with 
every  girl  in  the  street  but  was  quite  frozen  up  like 
the   statue   at   Charing   Cross    V)y   her,   saw    Mary 
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Anne's  value  in  the  lodging  business  and  went  as 
high  as  one  pound  per  quarter  more,  consequently 
Mary  Anne  with  not  a  word  betwixt  us  says  "  If  yo^t, 
will  provide  yourself  Mrs.  Lirriper  in  a  month 
from  this  day  /have  already  done  the  same,"  which 
hurt  me  and  I  said  so,  and  she  then  hurt  me  more 
by  insinuating  that  her  father  having  failed  in  Pork 
had  laid  her  open  to  it. 

My  dear  I  do  assure  you  it's  a  harassing  thing  to 
know  what  kind  of  girls  to  give  the  preference  to, 
for  if  they  are  lively  they  get  bell'd  off  their  legs 
and  if  they  are  sluggish  you  suffer  from  it  yourself 
in  complaints  and  if  they  are  sparkling-eyed  they 
get  made  love  to,  and  if  they  are  smart  in  their 
persons  they  try  on  your  Lodgers'  bonnets  and  if 
they  are  musical  I  defy  you  to  keep  them  away  from 
bands  and  organs,  and  allowing  for  any  difference 
you  like  iu  their  heads  their  heads  will  be  always  out 
of  window  just  the  same.  And  then  what  the  gentle- 
men like  in  girls  the  ladies  don't,  which  is  fruitful  hot 
water  for  all  parties,  and  then  there's  temper  though 
such  a  temper  as  Caroline  Maxey's  I  hope  not  often. 
A  good-looking  black-eyed  girl  was  Caroline  and  a 
comely-made  girl  to  your  cost  when  she  did  break 
out  and  laid  about  her,  as  took  place  first  and  last 
through  a  new-married  couple  come  to  see  London 
in  the  first  floor  and  the  lady  very  higli  and  it  tvas 
supposed  not  liking  the  good  looks  of  Caroline  hav- 
ing none  of  her  own  to  spare,  but  anyhow  she  did 
try  Caroline  though  that  was  no  excuse.  So  one 
afternoon  Caroline  comes  down  into  the  kitchen 
flushed  and  flashing,  and  she  says  to  me  "Mrs. 
Lirriper  that  woman  in  the  first  has  aggravated  me 
past  bearing,"  I  says  "  Caroline  keep  your  temper," 
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Caroline  says  with  a  curdling  laugh  ''Keep  my 
temper  ?  You're  riglit  ]Mrs.  Lirriper,  so  I  will. 
Capital  D  her ! "  bursts  out  Caroline  (you  might 
have  struck  me  into  the  centre  of  the  earth  with  a 
feather  when  she  said  it)  "  I'll  give  her  a  touch  of 
the  temper  that  /  keep !  "  Caroline  downs  with  her 
hair  my  dear,  screeches  and  rushes  upstairs,  I  fol- 
lowing as  fast  as  my  trembling  legs  could  bear  me, 
but  before  I  got  into  the  room  the  dinner-cloth  and 
pink-and-white  service  all  dragged  off  upon  the 
floor  with  a  crash  and  the  new-married  couple  on 
their  backs  in  the  fire-grate,  him  with  the  shovel  and 
tongs  and  a  dish  of  cucumber  across  him  and  a 
mercy  it  was  summer-time.  "  Caroline "  I  says 
"  be  calm,"  but  she  catches  off  my  cap  and  tears  it 
in  her  teeth  as  she  passes  me,  then  pounces  on  the 
new-marrie'd  lady  makes  her  a  bundle  of  ribbons 
takes  her  by  the  two  ears  and  knocks  the  back  of 
her  head  upon  the  carpet  Murder  screaming  all  the 
time  Policemen  running  down  the  street  and 
Wozenham's  windows  (judge  of  my  feelings  when 
I  came  to  know  it)  thrown  up  and  Miss  Wozenham 
calling  out  from  the  balcony  with  crocodile's  tears 
"It's  Mrs.  Lirriper  been  overcharging  somebody  to 
madness — she'll  be  murdered  —  I  always  thought 
so —  rieeseman  save  her !  "  My  dear  four  of  them 
and  Caroline  behind  the  chiffonier  attacking  with 
the  poker  and  when  disarmed  prize-fighting  with  her 
double  fists,  and  down  and  up  and  up  and  down 
and  dn^idful !  But  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  the  poor 
young  creature  roughly  handled  and  her  hair  torn 
when  they  got  the  better  of  her,  and  I  says  "  Gen- 
tlemen Policemen  pray  remember  that  her  sex  is 
the  sex  of  your  mothers  and  sisters  and  your  sweet- 
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hearts,  and  God  bless  them  and  you ! "  And  there 
she  was  sitting  down  on  the  ground  handcuffed,  tak- 
ing breath  against  the  skirting-board  and  them  cool 
with  their  coats  in  strips,  and  all  she  says  was 
"  Mrs.  Lirriper  I'm  sorry  as  ever  I  touched  youy  for 
you're  a  kind  motherly  old  thing,"  and  it  made  me 
think  that  I  had  often  wished  I  had  been  a  mother 
indeed  and  how  would  my  heart  have  felt  if  I  had 
been  the  mother  of  that  girl !  Well  you  know  it 
turned  out  at  the  Police-office  that  she  had  done  it 
before,  and  she  had  her  clothes  away  and  was  sent 
to  prison,  and  when  she  was  to  come  out  I  trotted 
off  to  the  gate  in  the  evening  with  just  a  morsel  of 
jelly  in  that  little  basket  of  mine  to  give  her  a  mite 
of  strength  to  face  the  world  again,  and  there  I  met 
with  a  very  decent  mother  waiting  for  her  son 
through  bad  company  and  a  stubborn  one  he  was 
with  his  half-boots  not  laced.  So  out  came  Caroline 
and  I  says  *'  Caroline  come  along  with  me  and  sit 
down  under  the  wall  where  it's  retired  and  eat  a 
little  trifle  that  I  have  brought  with  me  to  do  you 
good,"  and  she  throws  her  arms  round  my  neck  and 
says  sobbing  "Oh  why  were  you  never  a  mother 
when  there  are  such  mothers  as  there  are  ?  "  she 
says,  and  in  half  a  minute  more  she  begins  to  laugh 
and  says  "  Did  I  really  tear  yovir  cap  to  shreds  ?  " 
and  when  I  told  her  "  You  certainly  did  so  Caro- 
line "  she  laughed  again  and  said  while  she  patted 
my  face  "  Then  why  do  you  wear  such  queer  old 
caps  you  dear  old  thing  ?  If  you  hadn't  worn  such 
queer  old  caps  I  don't  think  I  should  have  done  it 
even  then."  Fancy  the  girl !  Nothing  could  get 
out  of  her  what  she  was  going  to  do  except  Oh  she 
would  do  well  enough,  and  we  parted  she  being  very 
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thankful  and  kissing  my  hands,  and  T  nevermore 
saw  or  heard  of  tliat  <^irl,  except  that  I  shall  always 
believe  that  a  very  genteel  cap  which  w;is  brouglit 
anonymous  to  me  one  Saturday  night  in  an  oilskin 
basket  by  a  most  impertinent  young  sparrow  of  a 
monkey  whistling  with  dirty  shoes  on  the  clean 
steps  and  j)laying  the  harp  on  the  Airy  railings  with 
a  hoop-stick  came  from  Caroline. 

What  you  lay  yourself  open  to  my  dear  in  the 
way  of  being  the  object  of  uncharitable  suspicions 
when  you  go  into  the  Lodging  business  I  have  not 
the  words  to  tell  you,  but  never  was  I  so  dishonor- 
able as  to  have  two  keys  nor  would  I  willingly 
think  it  even  of  Miss  Wozenham  lower  down  on 
the  other  side  of  the  way  sincerely  hoping  that  it 
may  not  be,  though  doubtless  at  the  same  time 
money  cannot  come  from  nowhere  and  it  is  not 
reason  to  suppose  that  Bradshaws  put  it  in  for  love 
be  it  blotty  as  it  may.  It  is  a  hardship  hurting  to 
the  feelings  that  Lodgers  open  their  minds  so  wide 
to  the  idea  that  you  are  trying  to  get  the  better  of 
them  and  shut  their  minds  so  close  to  the  idea  that 
they  are  trying  to  get  the  better  of  you,  but  as 
Major  Jackman  says  to  me  "  I  know  the  ways  of 
this  circular  world  Mrs.  Lirriper,  and  that's  one  of 
'em  all  round  it "  and  many  is  the  little  ruffle  in  my 
mind  that  the  Major  has  smoothed,  for  he  is  a  clever 
man  who  has  seen  much.  Dear,  dear,  thirteen 
years  have  passed  though  it  seems  but  yesterday 
since  I  was  sitting  with  my  glasses  on  at  the  open 
front-parlor  window  one  evening  in  August  (the 
parlors  being  then  vacant)  reading  yesterday's  paper 
my  eyes  for  print  being  poor  though  still  I  am 
thankful  to  say  a  long  sight  at  a  distance,  when  I 
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hear  a  gentleman  come  posting  across  the  road  and 
up  the  street  in  a  dreadful  rage  talking  to  himself 
in  a  fury  and  d'ing  and  c'ing  somebody.  "  By 
George  !  "  says  he  out  loud  and  clutching  his  walk- 
ing-stick, ''I'll  go  to  Mrs.  Lirriper's.  Which  is 
Mrs.  Lirriper's?"  Then  looking  round  and  seeing 
me  he  flourishes  his  hat  right  off  his  head  as  if  I 
had  been  the  queen  and  he  says  "  Excuse  the  in- 
trusion madam,  but  pray  madam  can  you  tell  me  at 
what  number  in  this  street  there  resides  a  well- 
known  and  much-respected  lady  by  the  name  of 
Lirriper  ?  "  A  little  flustered  though  I  must  say 
gratified  I  took  off  my  glasses  and  courtesied  and 
said  "Sir,  Mrs.  Lirriper  is  your  humble  servant." 
"  As-tonishing  !  "  says  he.  "A  million  pardons! 
Madam,  may  I  ask  you  to  have  the  kindness  to 
direct  one  of  your  domestics  to  open  the  door  to  a 
gentleman  in  search  of  apartments,  by  the  name  of 
Jackman  ?  "  I  had  never  heard  the  name  but  a 
politer  gentleman  I  never  hope  to  see,  for  says  he 
"Madam  I  am  shocked  at  your  opening  the  door 
yourself  to  no  worthier  a  fellow  than  Jemmy  Jack- 
man.  After  you  madam.  I  never  precede  a  lady.'' 
Then  he  comes  into  the  parlors  and  he  sniffs  and  he 
says  "  Hah  !  These  are  parlors  !  Not  musty  cup- 
boards "  he  says  "  but  parlors,  and  no  smell  of  coal- 
sacks."  Now  my  dear  it  having  been  remarked  by 
some  inimical  to  the  whole  neighborhood  tliat  it 
always  smells  of  coal-sacks  which  might  prove  a 
drawback  to  Lodgers  if  encouraged,  I  says  to  the 
Major  gently  though  firmly  that  I  think  he  is  re- 
ferring to  Arundel  or  Surrey  or  Howard  but  not 
Norfolk.  "  Madam  "  says  he  "  I  refer  to  Wozen- 
ham's  lower  down  over  the  way  —  Madam  you  can 
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form  no  notion  what  Wozonliam's  is  —  Madam  it  is 
a  vast  coal-sack,  and  Miss  Wozenham  luis  the  prin- 
ciples and  manners  of  a  female  heaver  —  Madam 
from  the  manner  in  which  I  have  heard  her  mention 
you  I  know  she  has  no  appreciation  of  a  lady,  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  she  has  conducted  herself 
towards  me  I  know  she  has  no  a])preciation  of  a 
gentleman  —  ]\ladam  my  name  is  Jackman  —  should 
you  require  any  other  reference  than  what  I  have 
already  said,  I  name  the  Bank  of  England  —  per- 
liaps  you  know  it !  "  Such  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Major's  occupying  the  parlors  and  from  that 
hour  to  this  the  same  and  a  most  obliging  Lodger 
and  punctual  in  all  respects  except  one  irregular 
which  I  need  not  particularly  specify,  but  made  up 
for  by  his  being  a  protection  and  at  all  times  ready 
to  fill  in  the  papers  of  the  Assessed  Taxes  and 
Juries  and  that,  and  once  collared  a  young  man 
with  the  drawing-room  clock  under  his  coat,  and 
once  on  the  jjarapets  with  his  own  hands  and 
blankets  put  out  the  kitchen  chimney  and  after- 
wards attending  the  summons  made  a  most  eloquent 
speech  against  the  Parish  before  the  magistrates 
and  saved  the  engine,  and  ever  quite  the  gentleman 
though  passionate.  And  certainly  Miss  Wozen- 
ham's  detaining  the  trunks  and  umbrella  was  not  in 
a  liberal  spirit  though  it  may  have  been  according 
to  her  rights  in  law  or  an  act  /  would  myself  have 
stooped  to,  the  j\Iajor  being  so  much  the  gentleman 
that  though  he  is  far  from  tall  he  seems  almost  so 
when  he  has  his  shirt-frill  out  and  his  frock-coat  on 
and  his  hat  with  the  curly  brims,  and  in  what  serv- 
ice he  was  I  cannot  truly  tell  you  my  dear  whether 
Militia  or   Foreign,  for   I    never  heard   him   even 
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name  himself  as  Major  but  always  simple  "Jemmy 
Jackman  "  and  once  soon  after  he  came  when  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  let  him  know  that  Miss  Wozenham 
had  put  it  about  that  he  was  no  Major  and  I  took 
the  liberty  of  adding  "  which  you  are  sir  "  his  words 
were  "  Madam  at  any  rate  I  am  not  a  I\Iinor,  and 
sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof"  wliich 
cannot  be  denied  to  be  the  sacred  truth,  nor  yet  his 
military  ways  of  having  his  boots  with  only  the  dirt 
brushed  off  taken  to  him  in  the  front  parlor  every 
morning  on  a  clean  plate  and  varnishing  them  him- 
self with  a  little  sponge  and  a  saucer  and  a  whistle 
in  a  whisper  so  sure  as  ever  his  breakfast  is  ended, 
and  so  neat  his  ways  that  it  never  soils  his  linen 
which  is  scrupulous  though  more  in  quality  than 
quantity,  neither  that  nor  his  mustachios  which  to 
the  best  of  my  belief  are  done  at  the  same  time 
and  which  are  as  black  and  shining  as  his  boots,  his 
head  of  hair  being  a  lovely  white. 

It  was  the  third  year  nearly  up  of  the  Major's 
being  in  the  parlors  that  early  one  morning  in  the 
month  of  February  when  Parliament  was  coming  on 
and  you  may  therefore  suppose  a  number  of  im- 
postors were  about  ready  to  take  hold  of  anything 
they  could  get,  a  gentleman  and  lady  from  the 
country  came  in  to  view  the  Second,  and  I  well 
remember  that  I  had  been  looking  out  of  window 
and  had  watched  them  and  the  heavy  sleet  driving 
down  the  street  together  looking  for  bills.  I  did 
not  quite  take  to  the  face  of  the  gentleman  though 
he  was  good-looking  too  but  the  lady  was  a  very 
pretty  young  thing  and  delicate,  and  it  seemed  too 
rough  for  her  to  be  out  at  all  though  she  had  only 
come  from  the  Adelphi  Hotel  which  would  not  have 
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been  much  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  if  the  weather 
had  been  k^ss  severe.  Now  it  did  so  haj)pen  my 
dear  that  I  had  been  forced  to  put  five  shillings 
weekly  additional  on  the  second  in  consequence  of  a 
loss  from  running  away  full-tlressed  as  if  going  out 
to  a  dinner-party,  which  was  very  artful  and  had 
made  me  rather  suspicious  taking  it  along  with 
Parliament,  so  when  the  gentleman  proposed  three 
months  certain  and  the  money  in  advance  and  leave 
then  reserved  to  renew  on  the  same  terms  for  six 
months  more,  I  says  I  was  not  quite  certain  but 
that  I  might  have  engaged  myself  to  another  party 
but  would  step  downstairs  and  look  into  it  if  they 
would  take  a  seat.  They  took  a  seat  and  I  went 
down  to  the  handle  of  the  l^Iajor's  door  that  I  had 
already  began  to  consult  finding  it  a  great  blessing, 
and  I  knew  by  his  whistling  in  a  whisper  that  he 
was  varnishing  his  boots  which  was  generally  con- 
sidered private,  however  he  kindly  calls  out  "  If  it's 
you,  madam,  come  iu,"  and  I  went  in  and  told 
him. 

"  Well,  madam,"  says  the  Major  rubbing  his  nose 
—  as  I  did  fear  at  the  moment  with  the  black 
sponge  but  it  was  only  his  knuckle,  he  being  always 
neat  and  dexterous  with  his  fingers  —  **  well,  madam, 
I  suppose  you  would  be  glad  of  the  money  ?  " 

I  was  delicate  of  saying  "  Yes  "  too  out,  for  a 
little  extra  color  rose  into  the  Major's  cheeks  and 
there  was  irregularity  which  I  will  not  particularly 
specify  in  a  quarter  which  I  will  not  name. 

"I  am  of  opinion,  madam,"  says  the  Major  "that 
when  money  is  ready  for  you  —  when  it  is  ready  for 
you,  Mrs.  Lirriper  —  you  ought  to  take  it.  What  is 
there  against  it,  madam,  iu  this  case  upstairs  ?  " 
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"  I  really  cannot  say  there  is  anything  against  it 
sir,  still  I  thought  I  would  consult  you." 

"  You  said  a  newly-married  couple,  I  think, 
madam  ?  "  says  the  Major. 

I  says  '*Ye-es.  Evidently.  And  indeed  the 
young  lady  mentioned  to  me  in  a  casual  way  that 
she  had  not  been  married  many  months." 

The  Major  rubbed  his  nose  again  and  stirred  the 
varnish  round  and  round  in  its  little  saucer  with  his 
piece  of  sponge  and  took  to  his  whistling  in  a 
whisper  for  a  few  moments.  Then  he  says,  "  You 
would  call  it  a  Good  Let,  madam  ?  " 

"  Oh  certainly  a  Good  Let  sir." 

"Say  they  renew  for  the  additional  six  months. 
Would  it  put  you  about  very  much  madam  if  —  if 
the  worst  was  to  come  to  the  worst  ? "  said  the 
Major. 

"  Well  I  hardly  know,"  I  says  to  the  Major.  "  It 
depends  upon  circumstances.  Would  you  object  sir 
for  instance  ?  " 

"  I  ?  "  says  the  Major.  "  Object  ?  Jemmy  Jack- 
man  ?     Mrs.  Lirriper  close  with  the  proposal." 

So  I  went  upstairs  and  accepted,  and  they  came 
in  next  day  which  was  Saturday,  and  the  Major  was 
so  good  as  to  draw  up  a  Memorandum  of  an  agree- 
ment in  a  beautiful  round  hand  and  expressions 
that  sounded  to  me  equally  legal  and  military,  and 
Mr.  Edson  signed  it  on  the  Monday  morning  and 
the  Major  called  upon  Mr.  Edson  on  the  Tuesday, 
and  Mr.  Edson  called  upon  the  Major  on  the 
Wednesday  and  the  Second  and  the  parlors  were 
as  friendly  as  could  be  wished. 

The  three  months  paid  for  had  run  out  and  we 
had  got  without  any  fresh  overtures  as  to  payment 
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into  May  my  clear,  wlicu  tliere  came  an  obligation 
ui)un  ^rr.  Edson  to  go  a  business  expedition  right 
across  the  Isle  of  i\Ian,  which  fell  quite  unexpected 
upon  that  pretty  little  thing  and  is  not  a  place  that 
according  to  my  views  is  particularly  in  the  way  to 
anywhere  at  any  time  but  that  may  be  a  matter  of 
opinion.  So  short  a  notice  was  it  that  he  was  to  go 
next  day,  and  dreadfully  she  cried  poor  pretty  and  I 
am  sure  I  cried  too  when  I  saw  her  on  the  cold 
pavement  in  the  sharp  east  wind  —  it  being  a  very 
backward  spring  that  year  —  taking  a  last  leave  of 
him  with  her  pretty  bright  hair  blowing  this  way 
and  that,  and  her  arms  clinging  round  his  neck  and 
him  saying  "  There  there  there.  Now  let  me  go 
Peggy.''  And  by  that  time  it  was  plain  that  what 
the  Major  had  been  so  accommodating  as  to  say  he 
would  not  object  to  happening  in  the  house,  would 
happen  in  it,  and  I  told  her  as  much  when  he  was 
gone  while  I  comforted  her  with  my  arm  up  the 
staircase,  for  I  says  "You  will  soon  have  others  to 
keep  up  for  my  pretty  and  you  must  think  of 
that." 

His  letter  never  came  when  it  ought  to  have 
come  and  what  she  went  through  morning  after 
morning  when  the  postman  brought  none  for  her 
the  very  postman  himself  compassionated  when  she 
ran  down  to  the  door,  and  yet  we  cannot  wonder  at 
its  being  calculated  to  blunt  the  feelings  to  have  all 
the  trouble  of  other  people's  letters  and  none  of  the 
pleasure  and  doing  it  oftener  in  the  mud  and  mizzle 
than  not  and  at  a  rate  of  wages  more  resembling 
Little  Britain  than  Great.  But  at  last  one  morn- 
ing when  she  was  too  poorly  to  come  running  down- 
stairs he  says  to  me  with  a  pleased  look  in  his  face 
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that  made  me  next  to  love  the  man  in  his  uniform 
coat  though  he  was  dripping  wet  "  I  have  taken  you 
first  in  the  street  this  morning  ]\Irs.  Lirriper,  for 
here's  the  one  for  Mrs.  Edson."  I  went  up  to  her 
bedroom  with  it  as  fast  as  ever  I  could  go,  and  she  sat 
up  in  bed  when  she  saw  it  and  kissed  it  and  tore  it 
open  and  then  a  blank  stare  came  upon  her.  "  It's 
very  short !  *'  she  says  lifting  her  large  eyes  to  my 
face.  "  Oh  Mrs.  Lirriper  it's  very  short ! "  I  says 
"  My  dear  Mrs.  Edson  no  doubt  that's  because  your 
husband  hadn't  time  to  write  more  just  at  that 
time."  —  "  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  says  she,  and  puts 
her  two  hands  on  her  face  and  turns  round  in  her 
bed. 

I  shut  her  softly  in  and  I  crept  downstairs  and  I 
tapped  at  the  Major's  door,  and  wlien  the  IMajor 
having  his  thin  slices  of  bacon  in  his  own  Dutch 
oven  saw  me  he  came  out  of  his  chair  and  put  me 
down  on  the  sofa.  "  Hush  ! "  says  he,  "  I  see  some- 
thing's the  matter.  Don't  speak  —  take  time."  I 
says  "  Oh  Major  I'm  afraid  there's  cruel  work  up- 
stairs."—  "Yes  yes"  says  he  "I  had  begun  to  be 
afraid  of  it  —  take  time."  And  then  in  opposition 
to  his  own  words  he  rages  out  frightfully,  and  says 
"  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  madam,  that  I,  Jemmy 
Jackman,  didn't  see  it  all  that  morning  —  didn't  go 
straight  upstairs  when  my  boot-sponge  was  in  my 
hand —  didn't  force  it  down  his  throat  —  and  choke 
him  dead  with  it  on  the  spot ! " 

The  Major  and  me  agreed  when  we  came  to  our- 
selves that  just  at  present  we  could  do  no  more 
than  take  on  to  suspect  nothing  and  use  our  best 
endeavors  to  keep  that  poor  young  creature  quiet, 
and  what   I   ever  should   have   done   without   the 
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Major  when  it  t,M)t  about  among  tlio  organ-men  that 
quiot  was  our  ohjci-t  is  unknown,  for  he  made  lion 
and  tiger  war  ujion  tliem  to  that  degree  that  with- 
out seeing  it  1  could  not  have  believed  it  was  in 
an}'  gentleman  to  have  such  a  power  of  bursting  out 
with  fire-irons  walking-sticks  water-jugs  coals  pota- 
toes off  his  table  the  very  hat  off  his  head,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  furious  in  foreign  languages  that 
they  would  stand  with  their  handles  half-turned, 
fixed  like  the  Sleeping  Ugly  —  for  I  cannot  say 
ISeauty. 

Ever  to  see  the  postman  come  near  the  house 
now  gave  me  such  a  fear  that  it  was  a  reprieve 
when  he  went  by,  but  in  about  another  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  he  says  again  "  Here's  one  for  Mrs. 
Edson.  —  Is  she  pretty  well  ?  "  —  "  She  is  pretty 
well  postman,  but  not  well  enough  to  rise  so  early 
as  she  used  "  which  was  so  far  gospel  truth. 

I  carried  the  letter  in  to  the  Major  at  his  break- 
fast and  I  says  tottering  ''  Major  1  have  not  the 
courage  to  take  it  up  to  her." 

"  It's  an  ill-looking  villain  of  a  letter,''  says  the 
Major. 

"  I  have  not  the  courage  Major  "  I  says  again  in  a 
tremble  "to  take  it  up  to  her." 

After  seeming  lost  in  consideration  for  some 
moments  the  [Major  says,  raising  his  head  as  if 
something  new  and  useful  had  occurred  to  his  mind 
"Mrs.  Lirrijier,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  that  I, 
Jemmy  Jackman,  didn't  go  straight  upstairs  that 
morning  when  my  boot-sponge  Avas  in  my  hand  — 
and  force  it  down  his  throat  —  and  choke  him  dead 
with  it."' 

"  Major  "  I  says  a  little  hasty  "  you  didn't  do  it 
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which  is  a  blessing,  for  it  would  have  done  no  good 
and  I  think  your  sponge  was  better  employed  on 
your  own  honorable  boots." 

So  we  got  to  be  rational,  and  planned  that  I 
should  tap  at  her  bedroom  door  and  kiy  the  letter 
on  the  mat  outside  and  wait  on  the  upper  landing 
for  what  might  happen,  and  never  was  gunpowder 
cannon  balls  or  shells  or  rockets  more  dreaded  than 
that  dreadful  letter  was  by  me  as  I  took  it  to  the 
second  floor. 

A  terrible  loud  scream  sounded  through  the  house 
the  minute  after  she  liad  opened  it,  and  I  found  her 
on  the  floor  lying  as  if  her  life  was  gone.  My  dear 
I  never  looked  at  the  face  of  the  letter  which  was 
lying  open  by  her,  for  there  was  no  occasion. 

Everything  I  needed  to  bring  her  round  the 
Major  brought  up  with  his  own  hands,  besides  run- 
ning out  to  the  chemist's  for  what  was  not  in  the 
house  and  likewise  having  the  fiercest  of  all  his 
many  skirmishes  with  a  musical  instrument  repre- 
senting a  ball-room  I  do  not  know  in  what  particu. 
lar  country  and  company  waltzing  in  and  out  at 
folding-doors  with  rolling  eyes.  When  after  a  long 
time  I  saw  her  coming  to,  I  slipped  on  the  landing 
till  I  heard  her  cry,  and  then  I  went  in  and  says 
cheerily  "  Mrs.  Edson  you're  not  well  my  dear  and 
it's  not  to  be  wondered  at,"  as  if  I  had  not  been  in 
before.  Whether  she  believed  or  disbelieved  I  can- 
not say,  and  it  would  signify  nothing  if  I  could,  but 
I  stayed  by  her  for  hours,  and  then  she  God  ever 
blesses  me ;  and  says  she  will  try  to  rest  for  her 
head  is  bad. 

"  Major,"  I  whispers,  looking  in  at  the  parlors, 
"  I  beg  and  pray  of  you  don't  go  out." 
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The  Major  whispers,  "Madam,  trust  me  I  will  do 
no  such  a  thing.     How  is  she  ?  " 

I  says  "  !Major  the  good  Lord  above  us  only  knows 
what  burns  and  rages  in  her  poor  mind.  I  left  her 
sitting  at  her  window.     I  am  going  to  sit  at  mine." 

It  came  on  afternoon  and  it  came  on  evening. 
Norfolk  is  a  delightful  street  to  lodge  in  —  provided 
you  don't  go  lower  down  —  but  of  a  summer  evening 
when  the  dust  and  waste  paper  lie  in  it  and  stray 
children  play  in  it  and  a  kind  of  a  gritty  calm  and 
bake  settles  on  it  and  a  peal  of  church  bells  is  prac- 
tising in  the  neighborhood  it  is  a  trifle  dull,  and 
never  have  I  seen  it  since  at  such  a  time  and  never 
shall  I  see  it  evermore  at  such  a  time  without  see- 
ing the  dull  June  evening  when  that  forlorn  young 
creature  sat  at  her  open  corner  window  on  the 
second  and  me  at  my  open  corner  window  (the 
other  corner)  on  the  third.  Something  merciful, 
something  wiser  and  better  far  than  my  own  self, 
had  moved  me  while  it  was  yet  light  to  sit  in  my 
bonnet  and  shawl,  and  as  the  shadows  fell  and  the 
tide  rose  I  could  sometimes  —  when  I  put  out  my 
head  and  looked  at  her  window  below — see  that 
she  leaned  out  a  little  looking  down  the  street. 
It  was  just  settling  dark  when  I  saw  her  in  the 
street. 

So  fearful  of  losing  sight  of  her  that  it  almost 
stops  my  breath  Avhile  I  tell  it,  I  went  downstairs 
faster  than  I  ever  moved  in  all  my  life  and  only 
tapped  with  my  hand  at  the  Major's  door  in  passing 
it  and  slipping  out.  She  was  gone  already.  I  made 
the  same  speed  down  the  street  and  when  I  came  to 
the  corner  of  Howard  street  I  saw  that  she  had 
turned   it   and  was   there    plain   before    me   going 
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towards  the  west.  Oh  with  what  a  thankful  heart 
T  saw  her  going  along  I 

She  was  quite  unacquainted  with  London  and  had 
very  seldom  been  out  for  more  than  an  airing  in  our 
own  street  where  she  knew  two  or  three  little 
children  belonging  to  neighbors  and  had  sometimes 
stood  among  them  at  the  street  looking  at  the 
water.  She  must  be  going  at  hazard  I  knew,  still 
she  kept  the  by-streets  quite  correctly  as  long  as 
they  would  serve  her,  and  then  turned  up  into  the 
Strand.  But  at  every  corner  I  could  see  her  head 
turned  one  way,  and  that  way  was  always  the  river 
way. 

It  may  have  been  only  the  darkness  and  quiet  of 
the  Adelphi  that  caused  her  to  strike  into  it  but  she 
struck  into  it  much  as  readily  as  if  she  had  set  out 
to  go  there,  which  perhaps  was  the  case.  She  went 
straight  down  to  the  Terrace  and  along  it  and 
looked  over  the  iron  rail,  and  I  often  woke  after- 
wards in  my  own  bed  with  the  horror  of  seeing  her 
doing  it.  The  desertion  of  the  wharf  below  and 
the  flowing  of  the  high  water  there  seemed  to  settle 
her  purpose.  She  looked  about  as  if  to  make  out 
the  way  down,  and  she  struck  out  the  right  way  or 
the  wrong  way  —  I  don't  know  which,  for  I  don't 
know  the  place  before  or  since  —  and  I  followed  her 
the  way  she  went. 

It  was  noticeable  that  all  this  time  she  never  once 
looked  back.  But  there  was  now  a  great  change  in 
the  manner  of  her  going,  and  instead  of  going  at  a 
steady  quick  walk  with  her  arms  folded  before  her, 
—  among  the  dark  dismal  arches  she  went  in  a  wild 
way  with  her  arms  opened  wide,  as  if  they  were 
wings  and  she  was  flying  to  her  death. 
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We  were  on  the  wharf  and  she  stopped.  I 
stopped.  I  saw  lier  liands  at  her  bounet-strings, 
and  I  rushed  between  her  and  the  brink  and  took 
her  round  the  waist  with  both  my  arms.  She  might 
have  drowned  me,  I  felt  then,  but  she  could  never 
have  got  quit  of  me. 

Down  to  that  moment  my  mind  had  been  all  in  a 
maze  and  not  half  an  idea  had  I  had  in  it  what  I 
shonld  say  to  her,  but  the  instant  I  touched  her  it 
came  to  me  like  magic  and  I  had  my  natural  voice 
and  my  senses  and  even  almost  my  breath. 

"  Mrs.  Edson  ! "  I  says  "  My  dear !  Take  care. 
However  did  you  lose  your  way  and  stumble  on  a 
dangerous  place  like  this  ?  Why  you  must  have 
come  here  by  the  juost  perplexing  streets  in  all 
London.  No  wonder  you  are  lost,  I  am  sure.  And 
this  place  too !  Why  I  thought  nobody  ever  got 
here,  except  me  to  order  my  coals  and  the  Major  in 
the  parlors  to  smoke  his  cigar  ! "  —  for  I  saw  that 
blessed  man  close  by,  pretending  to  it. 

"  Hah  —  Hah  —  Hum  !  "  coughs  the  Major. 

"  And  good  gracious  me "  I  says,  "  why  here 
he  is  !" 

"  Halloa  I  who  goes  there  ?  "  says  the  Major  in  a 
military  manner. 

''Well!"  I  says,  "if  this  don't  beat  everything! 
Don't  you  know  us  Major  Jackmau  ?  " 

"Halloa!"  says  the  Major.  "Who  calls  on 
Jemmy  Jackman?"  (and  more  out  of  breath  he 
was,  and  did  it  less  like  life  than  I  should  have 
expected.) 

*'  Why  here's  Mrs.  Edson  Major  "  I  says,  "  stroll- 
ing out  to  cool  her  poor  head  which  has  been  very 
bad,  has  missed  her  way  and  got  lost,  and  Goodness 
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knows  where  she  might  have  got  to  but  for  me 
coming  here  to  drop  an  order  into  my  coal  mer- 
chant's letter-box  and  you  coming  here  to  smoke 
your  cigar !  —  And  you  really  are  not  well  enough 
my  dear"  I  says  to  her  "to  be  half  so  far  from 
home  without  me.  —  And  your  arm  will  be  very 
acceptable  I  am  sure  Major  "  I  says  to  him  "  and  I 
know  she  may  lean  upon  it  as  heavy  as  she  likes." 
And  now  we  had  both  got  her  —  thanks  be  Above  ! 
—  one  on  each  side. 

She  was  all  in  a  cold  shiver  and  she  so  continued 
till  I  laid  her  on  her  own  bed,  and  up  to  the  early 
morning  she  held  me  by  the  hand  and  moaned  and 
moaned  "Oh  wicked,  wicked,  wicked  !  "  But  when 
at  last  I  made  believe  to  droop  my  head  and  be  over- 
powered with  a  dead  sleep,  I  heard  that  poor  young 
creature  give  such  touching  and  such  humble  thanks 
for  being  preserved  from  taking  her  own  life  in  her 
madness  that  I  thought  I  should  have  cried  my  eyes 
out  on  the  counterpane  and  I  knew  she  was  safe. 

Being  well  enough  to  do  and  able  to  afford  it,  me 
and  the  Major  laid  our  little  plans  next  day  while 
she  was  asleep  worn  out,  and  so  I  says  to  her  as 
soon  as  I  could  do  it  nicely, — 

"Mrs.  Edson  my  dear,  when  Mr.  Edson  paid  me 
the  rent  for  these  farther  six  months  —  " 

She  gave  a  start  and  I  felt  her  large  eyes  look  at 
me,  but  I  went  on  with  it  and  with  my  needlework. 

"  —  I  can't  say  that  I  am  quite  sure  I  dated  the 
receipt  right.     Could  you  let  me  look  at  it  ?  " 

She  laid  her  frozen  cold  hand  upon  mine  and  she 
looked  through  me  when  I  was  forced  to  look  up 
from  my  needlework,  but  I  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  having  on  my  spectacles. 
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"  I  have  no  receipt,"  says  she. 

"  All !  Then  he  has  got  it "  I  says  in  a  careless 
way.  "  It's  of  no  great  consequence.  A  receipt's 
a  receipt." 

From  that  time  she  always  had  hold  of  my  hand 
when  I  could  spare  it  which  was  generally  only  when 
I  read  to  her,  for  of  course  she  and  me  had  our  bits 
of  needlework  to  plod  at  and  neither  of  us  was  very 
handy  at  those  little  things,  though  I  am  still  rather 
proud  of  my  share  in  them  too  considering.  And 
though  she  took  to  all  I  read  to  her,  1  used  to  fancy 
that  next  to  what  was  taught  upon  the  Mount  she 
took  most  of  all  to  His  gentle  compassion  for  us 
poor  women  and  to  His  young  life  and  to  how  His 
mother  was  proud  of  Him  and  treasured  His  sayings 
in  her  heart.  She  had  a  grateful  look  in  her  eyes 
that  never  never  never  will  be  out  of  mine  until 
they  are  closed  in  my  last  sleep,  and  when  I  chanced 
to  look  at  her  without  thinking  of  it  I  would 
always  meet  that  look,  and  she  would  often  offer  me 
her  trembling  lip  to  kiss,  much  more  like  a  little 
affectionate  half  broken-hearted  child  than  ever  I 
can  imagine  any  grown  person. 

One  time  the  trembling  of  this  poor  lip  was  so 
strong  and  her  tears  ran  down  so  fast  that  I  thought 
she  was  going  to  tell  me  all  her  woe,  so  I  takes  her 
two  hands  in  mine  and  I  says,  — 

"  No  my  dear  not  now,  you  had  best  not  try  to 
do  it  now.  Wait  for  better  times  when  you  have 
got  over  this  and  are  strong,  and  then  you  shall  tell 
me  whatever  you  will.     Shall  it  be  agreed  ?  " 

With  our  hands  still  joined  she  nodded  her  head 
many  times,  and  she  lifted  my  hands  and  put  them 
to  her  lips  and  to  her  bosom. 
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"  Only  one  word  now  my  dear  "  I  says.  "  Is  there 
any  one  ?  " 

She  looked  inquiringly  "  Any  one  ?  " 

"  That  I  can  go  to  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  No  one  that  I  can  bring  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  No  one  is  wanted  by  me  my  dear.  Now  that 
may  be  considered  past  and  gone." 

Not  much  more  than  a  week  afterwards  —  for  this 
was  far  on  in  the  time  of  our  being  so  together  —  I 
was  bending  over  at  her  bedside  with  my  ear  down 
to  her  lips,  by  turns  listening  for  her  breath  and 
looking  for  a  sign  of  life  in  her  face.  At  last  it 
came  in  a  solemn  way  —  not  in  a  flash  but  like  a  kind 
of  pale  faint  light  brought  very  slow  to  the  face. 

She  said  something  to  me  that  had  no  sound  in  it, 
but  I  saw  she  asked  me,  — 

"  Is  this  death  ?  " 

And  I  says,  — 

"  Poor  dear,  poor  dear,  I  think  it  is." 

Knowing  somehow  that  she  wanted  me  to  move 
her  weak  right  hand,  I  took  it  and  laid  it  on  her 
breast  and  then  folded  her  other  hand  upon  it,  and 
she  prayed  a  good  good  prayer  and  I  joined  in  it 
poor  me  though  there  were  no  words  spoke.  Then 
I  brought  the  baby  in  its  wrappers  from  where  it 
lay,  and  I  says,  — 

"  My  dear  this  is  sent  to  a  childless  old  woman. 
This  is  for  me  to  take  of." 

The  trembling  lip  was  put  up  towards  my  face 
for  the  last  time,  and  I  dearly  kissed  it. 

"  Yes  my  dear  "  I  says.     "  Please  God  !     Me  and 
the  Major." 
VOL.  III. -10. 
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I  don't  know  liow  to  tell  it  right,  but  I  saw  her 
soul  brighten  and  leap  up,  and  get  free  and  fly  away 
in  the  grateful  look. 

So  this  is  the  why  and  wherefore  of  its  coming 
to  pass  my  dear  that  we  called  liim  Jemmy,  being 
after  the  Major  his  own  godfather  with  Lirriper  for 
a  surname  being  after  myself,  and  never  was  a  dear 
child  such  a  brightening  thing  in  a  Lodgings  or  such 
a  playmate  to  his  grandmother  as  Jemmy  to  this 
house  and  me,  and  always  good  and  minding  what 
he  was  told  (upon  the  whole)  and  soothing  for  the 
temper  and  making  everything  pleasanter  except 
when  he  grew  old  enough  to  drop  his  cap  down 
Wozenham's  Airy  and  they  wouldn't  hand  it  up  to 
him,  and  being  worked  into  a  state  I  put  on  my  best 
bonnet  and  gloves  and  parasol  with  the  child  in  my 
hand  and  I  says  "  Miss  Wozenham  I  little  thought 
ever  to  have  entered  your  house  but  unless  my 
grandson's  cap  is  instantly  restored,  the  laws  of  this 
country  regulating  the  property  of  the  Subject  shall 
at  length  decide  betwixt  yourself  and  me,  cost  what 
it  may."  With  a  sneer  upon  her  face  which  did 
strike  me  I  must  say  as  being  expressive  of  two 
keys  but  it  may  have  been  a  mistake  and  if  there 
is  any  doubt  let  Miss  Wozenham  have  the  full 
benefit  of  it  as  is  but  right,  she  rang  the  bell  and 
she  says  "Jane,  is  there  a  street  child's  old  cap 
down  our  Airy  ?  "  I  says  "  Miss  Wozenham  before 
your  housemaid  answers  that  question  you  must 
allow  me  to  inform  you  to  your  face  that  my  grand- 
son is  not  a  street  child  and  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  old  caps.  In  fact "  I  says  "  Miss  Wozenham 
I  am  far  from  sure  that  my  grandson's  cap  may  not 
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be  newer  than  your  own"  which  was  perfectly 
savage  in  me,  her  lace  being  the  commonest  machine 
make  washed  and  torn  besides,  but  I  had  been  put 
into  a  state  to  begin  with  fomented  by  impertinence. 
Miss  Wozenham  says  red  in  the  face  "Jane  you 
heard  my  question,  is  there  any  child's  cap  down 
our  Airy  ?  "  "  Yes  ma'am  "  says  Jane  "  I  think  I 
did  see  some  such  rubbish  a-lying  there."  "Then" 
says  Miss  Wozenham  "let  these  visitors  out,  and 
then  throw  up  that  worthless  article  out  of  my 
premises."  But  here  the  child  who  had  been  staring 
at  Miss  Wozenham  with  all  his  eyes  and  more, 
frowns  down  his  little  eyebrows  purses  up  his  little 
mouth  puts  his  chubby  legs  far  apart  turns  his  little 
dimpled  fists  round  and  round  slowly  over  one 
another  like  a  little  coffee-mill,  and  says  to  her  "  Oo 
impdent  to  mi  Gran,  me  tut  oor  hi !  "  "  Oh  ! "  says 
Miss  Wozenham  looking  down  scornfully  at  the 
Mite  "  this  is  not  a  street  child  is  it  not  ?  Really  !  " 
I  bursts  out  laughing  and  I  says  "  Miss  Wozenham 
if  this  ain'c  a  pretty  sight  to  you  I  don't  envy  your 
feelings  and  I  wish  you  good  day.  Jemmy  come 
along  with  Gran."  And  I  was  still  in  the  best  of 
humors  though  his  cap  came  flying  up  into  the 
street  as  if  it  had  been  just  turned  on  out  of  the 
water-plug,  and  I  went  home  laughing  all  the  way, 
all  owing  to  that  dear  boy. 

The  miles  and  miles  that  me  and  the  Major  have 
travelled  with  Jemmy  in  the  dusk  between  the 
lights  are  not  to  be  calculated.  Jemmy  driving  on 
the  coach-box  which  is  the  Major's  brass-bound 
writing-desk  on  the  table,  me  inside  in  the  easy- 
chair  and  the  Major  Guard  up  behind  with  a  brown- 
paper  horn  doing  it  really  wonderful.     I  do  assure 
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you  ray  dear  that  sometimes  when  I  have  taken  a 
few  winks  in  my  place  inside  the  coach  and  have 
come  half  awake  by  the  flashing  light  of  the  fire 
and  have  heard  that  precious  pet  driving  and  the 
Major  blowing  up  behind  to  have  the  change  of 
horses  ready  when  we  got  to  the  Inn,  I  have  half 
believed  we  were  on  the  old  North  Koad  that  my 
poor  Lirriper  knew  so  well.  Then  to  see  that  child 
and  the  Major  both  wrapped  up  getting  down  to 
warm  their  feet  and  going  stamping  about  and 
having  glasses  of  ale  out  of  the  paper  match-boxes 
on  the  chimney-piece  is  to  see  the  Major  enjoying 
it  fully  as  much  as  the  child  I  am  very  sure,  and  it's 
equal  to  any  play  when  Coachee  opens  the  coach- 
door  to  look  in  at  me  inside  and  say  "Wery  'past 
that  'tage.  —  'Frightened  old  lady  ?  " 

But  what  my  inexpressible  feelings  were  when  we 
lost  that  child  can  only  be  compared  to  the  Major's 
which  were  not  a  shade  better,  through  his  straying 
out  at  five  years  old  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon and  never  heard  of  by  word  or  sign  or  deed 
till  half-past  nine  at  night,  when  the  Major  had 
gone  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times  newspaper  to  put 
in  an  advertisement,  which  came  out  next  day  four 
and  twenty  hours  after  he  was  found,  and  which 
I  mean  always  carefully  to  keep  in  my  lavender 
drawer  as  the  first  printed  account  of  him.  The 
more  the  day  got  on,  the  more  I  got  distracted  and 
the  Major  too  and  both  of  us  made  worse  by  the 
composed  waj'S  of  the  police  though  very  civil  and 
obliging  and  what  I  must  call  their  obstinacy  in  not 
entertaining  the  idea  that  he  was  stolen.  "We 
mostly  find  mum  "  says  the  sergeant  who  came  round 
to  comfort  me,  which  he  didn't  at  all  and  he  had 
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been  one  of  the  private  constables  in  Caroline's  time 
to  which  he  referred  in  his  opening  words  when  he 
said  "Don't  give  way  to  uneasiness  in  your  mind 
mum,  it'll  all  come  as  right  as  my  nose  did  when 
I  got  the  same  barked  by  that  young  woman  in  your 
second  floor  "  —  says  this  sergeant  "  we  mostly  find 
mum  as  people  ain't  over-anxious  to  have  what  I 
may  call  second-hand  children.  You'll  get  him  back 
mum."  "Oh  but  my  dear  good  sir"  I  says  clasp- 
ing my  hands  and  wringing  them  and  clasping  them 
again  "  he  is  such  an  uncommon  child !  "  "  Yes 
mum"  says  the  sergeant  "we  mostly  find  that  too 
mum.  The  question  is  what  his  clothes  were  worth." 
"  His  clothes  "  I  says  "  were  not  worth  much  sir  for 
he  had  only  got  his  playing-dress  on,  but  the  dear 
child!  — "  "All  right  mum"  says  the  sergeant. 
"  You'll  get  him  back  mum.  And  even  if  he'd  had 
his  best  clothes  on,  it  wouldn't  come  to  worse  than 
his  being  found  wrapped  up  in  a  cabbage-leaf, 
a-shivering  in  a  lane."  His  words  pierced  my  heart 
like  daggers  and  daggers,  and  me  and  the  Major  ran 
in  and  out  like  wild  things  all  day  long  till  the 
Major  returning  from  his  interview  with  the  Editor 
of  the  Times  at  night  rushes  into  my  little  room 
hysterical  and  squeezes  my  hand  and  wipes  his  eyes 
and  says  "Joy  joy  —  ofticer  in  plain  clothes  came  up 
on  the  steps  as  I  was  letting  myself  in  —  compose 
your  feelings  —  Jemmy's  found."  Consequently 
I  fainted  away  and  when  I  came  to,  embraced  the 
legs  of  the  officer  in  plain  clothes  who  seemed  to  be 
taking  a  kind  of  a  quiet  inventory  in  his  mind  of 
the  property  in  my  little  room  with  brown  whiskers, 
and  I  says  "Blessings  on  you  sir  where  is  the  Dar- 
ling ?  "  and  he  says  "  In  Keunington  Station-house." 
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I  was  dropping  at  his  feet  Stone  at  tlie  image  of 
that  Innooenee  in  cells  with  murderers  when  he 
adds  "  He  followed  the  Monkey."  I  says  deeming 
it  slang  language  "Oh  sir  explain  for  a  loving 
grandmother  what  Monkey!"  He  says  "Him  in 
the  spangled  cap  with  the  strap  under  the  chin,  as 
won't  keep  on  —  him  as  sweeps  the  crossings  on  a 
round  table  and  don't  want  to  draw  his  sabre  more 
than  he  can  help."  Then  I  understood  it  all  and 
most  thankfully  thanked  him.  and  me  and  the  Major 
and  him  drove  over  to  Kennington  and  there  we 
found  our  boy  lying  quite  comfortable  before  a  blaz- 
ing fire  having  sweetly  played  himself  to  sleep 
upon  a  small  accordion  nothing  like  so  big  as  a  flat- 
iron  which  they  had  been  so  kind  as  to  lend  him 
for  the  purpose  and  which  it  appeared  had  been 
stopped  upon  a  very  young  person. 

My  dear  the  system  upon  which  the  Major  com- 
menced and  as  I  may  say  perfected  Jemmy's  learn- 
ing when  he  was  so  small  that  if  the  dear  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table  you  had  to  look  under  it 
instead  of  over  it  to  see  him  with  his  mother's 
own  bright  hair  in  beautiful  curls,  is  a  thing  that 
ought  to  be  known  to  the  Throne  and  Lords  and 
Commons  and  then  might  obtain  some  promotion 
for  the  Major  which  he  well  deserves  and  would  be 
none  the  worse  for  (speaking  between  friends) 
L.  S.  D.-ically.  When  the  Major  first  undertook 
his  learning  he  says  to  me, — 

"  I'm  going  madam  "  he  says  "  to  make  our  child 
a  Calculating  Boy." 

"  Major  "  I  says,  "  you  terrify  me  and  may  do  the 
pet  a  permanent  injury  you  would  never  forgive 
yourself." 
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''Madam,"  says  the  Major,  "next  to  my  regret 
that  when  1  had  my  boot-sponge  in  my  hand,  I  didn't 
choke  that  scoundrel  with  it  —  on  the  spot  —  " 

"  There  !  For  Gracious'  sake,"  I  interrupts,  "  let 
his  conscience  find  him  without  sponges." 

" — I  say  next  to  that  regret,  madam,"  says  the 
Major  "  would  be  the  regret  with  which  my  breast," 
which  he  tapped,  "  would  be  surcharged  if  this  fine 
mind  was  not  early  cultivated.  But  mark  me 
madam,"  says  the  Major  holding  up  his  forefinger 
"cultivated  on  a  principle  that  will  make  it  a 
delight." 

"  Major  "  I  says  "  I  will  be  candid  with  you  and 
tell  you  openly  that  if  ever  I  find  the  dear  child  fall 
off  in  his  appetite  I  shall  know  it  is  his  calculations 
and  shall  put  a  stop  to  them  at  two  minutes'  notice. 
Or  if  I  find  them  mounting  to  his  head,"  I  says, 
"or  striking  anyways  cold  to  his  stomach  or  leading 
to  anything  approaching  flabbiness  in  his  legs,  the 
result  will  be  the  same,  but  Major  you  are  a  clever 
man  and  have  seen  much  and  you  love  the  child  and 
are  his  own  godfather,  and  if  you  feel  a  confidence 
in  trying  try." 

"Spoken  madam"  says  the  Major  "like  Emma 
Lirriper.  All  I  have  to  ask,  madam,  is,  that  you 
will  leave  my  godson  and  myself  to  make  a  week 
or  two's  preparations  for  surprising  you,  and  that  you 
will  give  me  leave  to  have  up  and  down  any  small 
articles  not  actually  in  use  that  I  may  require  from 
the  kitchen." 

"From  the  kitchen  Major?"  I  says  half  feeling 
as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  cook  the  child. 

"From  the  kitchen"  says  the  Major,  and  smiles 
and  swells,  and  at  the  same  time  looks  taller. 
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So  I  passed  my  word  and  tlie  Major  and  the  dear 
boy  were  sliut  uj)  together  for  half  an  liour  at  a 
time  through  a  certain  wliile,  and  never  could  I  hear 
anything  going  on  betwixt  them  but  talking  and 
laughing  and  Jemmy  clapping  his  hands  and  scream- 
ing out  numbers,  so  I  says  to  myself  "  It  has  not 
harmed  him  yet "  nor  could  I  on  examining  the 
dear  find  any  signs  of  it  anywhere  about  him  which 
was  likewise  a  great  relief.  At  last  one  day  Jemmy 
brings  me  a  card  in  joke  in  the  Major's  neat  writing 
'*The  Mess".  Jemmy  Jackman  "  for  we  had  given 
him  the  Major's  other  name  too  "  request  the  honor 
of  Mrs.  Lirriper's  company  at  the  Jackman  Institu- 
tion in  the  front  parlor  this  evening  at  five,  military 
time,  to  witness  a  few  slight  feats  of  elementary 
arithmetic."  And  if  you'll  believe  me  there  in  the 
front  parlor  at  five  punctual  to  the  moment  was  the 
Major  behind  the  Pembroke  table  with  both  leaves 
up  and  a  lot  of  things  from  the  kitchen  tidily  set 
out  on  old  newspapers  spread  atop  of  it,  and  there 
w^as  the  Mite  stood  up  on  a  chair  with  his  rosy 
cheeks  flushing  and  his  eyes  sparkling  clusters  of 
diamonds. 

''Now  Gran"  says  he,  "oo  tit  down  and  don't 
00  touch  ler  poople  " — for  he  saw  with  every  one 
of  those  diamonds  of  his  that  I  was  going  to  give 
him  a  squeeze. 

"Very  well  sir"  I  says  "I  am  obedient  in  this 
good  company  I  am  sure."  And  I  sits  down  in  the 
easy-chair  that  was  put  for  me,  shaking  my  sides. 

But  picture  my  admiration  when  the  Major  going 
on  almost  as  quick  as  if  he  was  conjuring  sets  out 
all  the  articles  he  names,  and  says,  "  Three  sauce- 
pans, an  Italian  iron,  a  hand-bell,  a  toasting-fork,  a 
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nutmeg-grater,  four  potlids,  a  spice  box,  two  egg- 
cups,  and  a  chopping-board  —  how  many?"  and 
when  that  Mite  instantly  cries,  "  Tifteen,  tut  down 
tive  and  carry  ler  'toppin-board  "  and  then  claps  hia 
hands  draws  up  his  legs  and  dances  on  his  chair. 

My  dear  with  the  same  astonishing  ease  and  cor- 
rectness him  and  the  Major  added  up  the  tables 
chairs  and  sofy,  the  picters  fenders  and  fire-irons 
their  own  selves  me  and  the  cat  and  the  eyes  in 
Miss  Wozenham's  head,  and  whenever  the  sum  was 
done  Young  Roses  and  Diamonds  claps  his  hands 
and  draws  up  his  legs  and  dances  on  his  chair. 

The  pride  of  the  Major !  ("  Here^a  a  mind 
ma'am  !  "  he  says  to  me  behind  his  hand.) 

Then  he  says  aloud,  "  We  now  come  to  the  next 
elementary  rule,  —  which  is  called  —  " 

"  Umtraction  !  "  cries  Jemmy. 

"Right,"  says  the  Major.  "We  have  here  a 
toasting-fork,  a  potato  in  its  natural  state,  two  pot- 
lids,  one  egg-cup,  a  wooden  spoon,  and  two  skewers, 
from  which  it  is  necessary  for  commercial  purposes 
to  subtract  a  sprat-gridiron,  a  small  pickle  jar,  two 
lemons,  one  pepper-caster,  a  blackbeetle  trap,  and  a 
knob  of  the  dresser  drawer  —  what  remains  ?  " 

"  Toatin-fork  ! "  cries  Jemmy, 

"In  numbers  how  many  ?"  says  the  Major. 

"  One  !  "  cries  Jemmy. 

("here's  a  boy,  ma'am ! "  says  the  Major  to  me 
behind  his  hand.) 

Then  the  Major  goes  on,  — 

"We  now  approach  the  next  elementary  rulC; — 
which  is  entitled  —  " 

"  Tickleication  "  cries  Jemmy. 

"  Correct  "  says  the  Major. 
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lUit  my  dear  to  relate  to  you  in  detail  the  way  in 
which  they  multiplied  fourteen  sticks  of  tire-wood 
by  two  bits  of  ginger  and  a  larding-needle,  or 
divided  j)retty  well  everything  else  there  was  on  the 
table  by  the  heater  of  the  Italian  iron  and  a  cham- 
ber candlestick,  and  got  a  lemon  over,  would  make 
my  head  spin  round  and  round  and  round  as  it  did 
at  the  time.  80  I  says  "  If  you'll  excuse  my  ad- 
dressing the  chair  Professor  Jackman  I  think  the 
period  of  the  lecture  has  now  arrived  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  that  I  should  take  a  good  hug  of 
this  young  scholar."  Upon  which  Jemmy  calls  out 
from  his  station  on  the  chair,  "  Gran  00  open  oor 
arms  and  me'll  make  a  'pring  into  'era."  So  I 
opened  my  arms  to  him  as  I  had  opened  my  sorrow- 
ful heart  when  his  poor  young  mother  lay  a-dying, 
and  he  had  his  jump  and  we  had  a  good  long  hug 
together  and  the  Major  prouder  than  any  peacock 
says  to  me  behind  his  hand,  "  You  need  not  let  him 
know  it  madam  "  (which  I  certainh'  need  not  for 
the  Major  was  quite  audible)  "  but  he  is  a  boy  ! " 

In  this  way  Jemmy  grew  and  grew  and  went  to 
day-school  and  continued  under  the  Major  too,  and 
in  summer  we  were  as  happy  as  the  days  were  long, 
and  in  winter  we  were  as  happy  as  the  days  were 
short  and  there  seemed  to  rest  a  Blessing  on  the 
Lodgings  for  they  as  good  as  Let  themselves  and 
would  have  done  it  if  there  had  been  twice  the 
accommodation,  when  sore  and  hard  against  my 
will  I  one  day  says  to  the  Major 

"  Major  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  break  to 
you.     Our  boy  must  go  to  boarding-school." 

It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  the  Major's  countenance 
drop,  and  I  pitied  the  good  soul  with  all  my  heart. 
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"  Yes  Major "  I  says  "  though  he  is  as  popular 
with  the  Lodgers  as  you  are  yourself  and  though  he 
is  to  you  and  me  what  only  you  and  me  know,  still 
it  is  in  the  course  of  things  and  Life  is  made  of 
partings  and  we  must  part  with  our  Pet." 

Bold  as  I  spoke,  I  saw  two  Majors  and  half  a 
dozen  fireplaces,  and  when  the  poor  Major  put  one 
of  his  neat  bright-varnished  boots  upon  the  fender 
and  his  elbow  on  his  knee  and  his  head  upon  his 
hand  and  rocked  himself  a  little  to  and  fro,  I  was 
dreadfully  cut  up. 

"  But "  says  I  clearing  my  throat  "  you  have  so 
well  prepared  him  Major  —  he  has  had  such  a  Tutor 
in  you  —  that  he  will  have  none  of  the  first  drudgery 
to  go  through.  And  he  is  so  clever  besides  that 
he'll  soon  make  his  way  to  the  front  rank." 

"  He  is  a  boy  "  says  the  Major  —  having  sniffed  — 
"that  has  not  his  like  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"True  as  yovi  say  Major,  and  it  is  not  for  us 
merely  for  our  own  sakes  to  do  anything  to  keep 
him  back  from  being  a  credit  and  an  ornament 
wherever  he  goes  and  perhaps  even  rising  to  be  a 
great  man,  is  it  Major  ?  He  will  have  all  my  little 
savings  when  my  work  is  done  (being  all  the  world 
to  me)  and  we  must  try  to  make  him  a  wise  man 
and  a  good  man,  mustn't  we  Major? " 

"Madam"  says  the  Major  rising  "Jemmy  Jack- 
man  is  becoming  an  older  file  than  I  was  aware  of, 
and  you  put  him  to  shame.  You  are  thoroughly 
right  madam.  You  are  simply  and  undeniably 
right.  —  And  if  you'll  excuse  me,  I'll  take  a  walk." 

So  the  Major  being  gone  out  and  Jemmy  being  at 
home,  I  got  the  child  into  my  little  room  here  and 
I  stood  him  by  my  chair  and  I  took  his  mother's 
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own  curls  in  my  hand  and  I  spoke  to  him  loving 
and  serious.  And  when  1  had  reminded  the  dar- 
ling how  that  he  was  now  in  his  tenth  year  and  when 
I  had  said  to  him  about  his  getting  on  in  life  pretty 
much  what  I  had  said  to  the  Major  1  broke  to  him 
liow  that  we  must  have  this  same  parting,  and  there 
I  was  forced  to  stop  for  there  I  saw  of  a  sudden  the 
well-remembered  lip  with  its  tremble,  and  it  so 
brought  back  that  time  !  But  with  the  spirit  that 
was  in  him  he  controlled  it  soon  and  he  says  gravely 
nodding  through  his  tears,  "I  understand  Gran  —  I 
know  it  must  be,  Gran  —  go  on  Gran,  don't  be  afraid 
of  me."  And  when  I  had  said  all  tliat  ever  I  could 
think  of,  he  turned  his  bright  steady  face  to  mine 
and  he  says  just  a  little  broken  here  and  there 
"  You  shall  see  Gran  that  I  can  be  a  man  and  that 
I  can  do  anything  that  is  grateful  and  loving  to  you 
—  and  if  1  don't  grow  up  to  be  what  you  would  like 
to  have  me  —  I  hope  it  will  be  —  because  I  shall 
die."  And  with  that  he  sat  down  by  me  and  I 
went  on  to  tell  him  of  the  school  of  which  I  had 
excellent  recommendations  and  where  it  was  and 
how  many  scholars  and  what  games  they  played  as 
I  had  heard  and  what  length  of  holidays,  to  all  of 
which  he  listened  bright  and  clear.  And  so  it  came 
that  at  last  he  says  "And  now  dear  Gran  let  me 
kneel  down  here  where  I  have  been  used  to  say  my 
prayers  and  let  me  fold  my  face  for  just  a  minute 
in  your  gown  and  let  me  cry,  for  you  have  been 
more  than  father  —  more  than  mother — more  than 
brothers  sisters  friends  —  to  me!"  And  so  he  did 
cry  and  1  too  and  we  were  both  much  the  better  for 
it. 

From  that  time  forth  lie  was  true  to  his  word 
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and  ever  blithe  and  ready,  and  even  when  me  and 
the  Major  took  him  down  into  Lincolnshire  he  was 
far  the  gayest  of  the  party  though  for  sure  and 
certain  he  might  easily  have  been  that,  but  he  really 
was  and  put  life  into  us  only  when  it  came  to  the 
last  Good-by,  he  says  with  a  wistful  look,  "  You 
wouldn't  have  me  not  really  sorry  would  you 
Gran  ?  "  and  when  I  says  "  No  dear,  Lord  forbid !  " 
he  says  "  I  am  glad  of  that ! "  and  ran  in  out  of 
sight. 

But  now  that  the  child  was  gone  out  of  the 
Lodgings  the  Major  fell  into  a  regularly  moping 
state.  It  was  taken  notice  of  by  all  the  Lodgers 
that  the  Major  moped.  He  hadn't  even  the  same 
air  of  being  rather  tall  that  he  used  to  have,  and  if 
he  varnished  his  boots  with  a  single  gleam  of  inter- 
est it  was  as  much  as  he  did. 

One  evening  the  Major  came  into  my  little  room 
to  take  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  morsel  of  buttered  toast 
and  to  read  Jemmy's  newest  letter  which  had 
arrived  that  afternoon  (by  the  very  same  postman 
more  than  middle-aged  upon  the  Beat  now),  and 
the  letter  raising  him  up  a  little  I  says  to  the 
Major,  — 

"Major  you  mustn't  get  into  a  moping  way." 

The  Major  shook  his  head.  "Jemmy  Jackman 
madam,"  he  says  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  is  an  older  file 
than  I  thought  him." 

"  Moping  is  not  the  way  to  grow  younger  Major." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  says  the  Major,  "  is  there  arii/ 
way  of  growing  younger  ?  " 

Feeling  that  the  Major  was  getting  rather  the 
best  of  that  point  I  made  a  diversion  to  another. 

"  Thirteen  years  !     Thir-teen  years  !     Many  Lodg- 
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ers  have  come  and  gone,  in  the  thirteen  years  that 
you  have  lived  in  the  })arlors  Major.'' 

"Hah!''  says  the  Major  warming.  "Many 
madam,  many." 

"And  I  should  say  you  have  been  familiar  with 
them  all  ?  " 

"As  a  rule  (with  its  exceptions  like  all  rules)  my 
dear  madam"  says  the  Major,  "they  have  honored 
me  with  their  acquaintance,  and  not  unfrequently 
with  their  confidence." 

Watching  the  Major  as  he  drooped  his  white 
head  and  stroked  his  black  mustachios  and  moped 
again,  a  thought  which  I  think  must  have  been 
going  about  looking  for  an  owner  somewhere 
dropped  into  my  old  noddle  if  you  will  excuse  the 
expression. 

"  The  walls  of  my  Lodgings  "  I  says  in  a  casual 
way  —  for  my  dear  it  is  of  no  use  going  straight  at 
a  man  who  mopes  —  "might  have  something  to  tell 
if  they  could  tell  it." 

The  Major  neither  moved  nor  said  anything  but 
I  saw  he  was  attending  with  his  shoulders  my  dear 
—  attending  with  his  shoulders  to  what  I  said.  In 
fact  I  saw  that  his  shoulders  were  struck  by  it. 

"  The  dear  boy  was  always  fond  of  story  books  " 
I  went  on,  like  as  if  I  was  talking  to  myself.  "  I 
am  sure  this  house  —  his  own  home  —  might  write 
a  story  or  two  for  his  reading  one  day  or  another." 

The  Major's  shoulders  gave  a  dip  and  a  curve  and 
his  head  came  up  in  his  shirt  collar.  The  Major's 
head  came  up  in  his  shirt  collar  as  I  hadn't  seen  it 
come  up  since  Jemmy  went  to  school. 

"  It  is  unquestionable  that  in  intervals  of  cribbage 
and  a  friendly  rubber,  my  dear  madam,"  says  the 
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Major,  "  and  also  over  what  used  to  be  called  in  my 
young  times  —  in  the  salad  days  of  Jemmy  Jack- 
man —  the  social  glass,  I  have  exchanged  many  a 
reminiscence  with  your  Lodgers." 

My  remark  was  —  I  confess  I  made  it  with  the 
deepest  and  artfullest  of  intentions  —  "I  wish  our 
dear  boy  had  heard  them  ! " 

"  Are  you  serious  madam  ?  "  asks  the  Major  start- 
ing and  turning  full  round. 

"  Why  not  Major  ?  " 

"  Madam  "  says  the  Major,  turning  up  one  of  his 
cuffs,  "  they  shall  be  written  for  him." 

"  Ah !  Now  you  speak  "  I  says  giving  my  hands 
a  pleased  clap.  "Now  you  are  in  a  way  out  of 
moping  Major  ! " 

"Between  this  and  my  holidays  —  I  mean  the 
dear  boy's"  says  the  INIajor  turning  up  his  other 
cuff,  "  a  good  deal  may  be  done  towards  it." 

"  Major  you  are  a  clever  man  and  you  have  seen 
much  and  not  a  doubt  of  it." 

"I'll  begin,"  says  the  jNIajor  looking  as  tall  as 
ever  he  did,  "to-morrow." 

My  dear  the  INIajor  was  another  man  in  three 
days  and  he  was  himself  again  in  a  week  and  he 
wrote  and  wrote  and  wrote  with  his  pen  scratching 
like  rats  behind  the  wainscot,  and  whether  he  had 
many  grounds  to  go  upon  or  whether  he  did  at  all- 
romance  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  what  he  has  written' 
is  in  the  left-hand  glass  closet  of  the  little  bookcase 
close  behind  you. 


CHAPTER  11. 

HOW  THE  PARLORS  ADDED  A  FEW  WORDS. 

I  HAVE  the  honor  of  presenting  myself  by  the 
name  of  Jackman.  I  esteem  it  a  proud  privilege 
to  go  down  to  posterity  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  most  remarkable  boy  that  ever  lived,  —  by 
the  name  of  Jemmy  Jackman  Lirriper,  —  and  of 
my  most  worthy  and  most  highly  respected  friend, 
Mrs.  Emma  Lirriper,  of  Eighty-one  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  express  the  rapture  with  which 
we  received  that  dear  and  eminently  remarkable 
boy,  on  the  occurrence  of  his  first  Christmas  holi- 
days. Suffice  it  to  observe  that  when  he  came 
flying  into  the  house  with  two  splendid  prizes 
(Arithmetic,  and  Exemplary  Conduct),  Mrs.  Lirri- 
per and  myself  embraced  with  emotion,  and  in- 
stantly took  him  to  the  Play,  where  we  were  all 
three  admirably  entertained. 

Nor  is  it  to  render  homage  to  the  virtues  of  the 
best  of  her  good  and  honored  sex  —  whom,  in 
deference  to  her  unassuming  worth,  I  will  only  here 
designate  by  the  initials  E.  L.  —  that  I  add  this 
record  to  the  bundle  of  papers  with  which  our,  in  a 
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most  distinguished  degree,  remarkable  boy  has  ex- 
pressed himself  delighted,  before  re-consigning  the 
name  to  the  left-hand  glass  closet  of  Mrs.  Lirriper's 
little  bookcase. 

Neither  is  it  to  obtrude  the  name  of  the  old 
original  superannuated  obscure  Jemmy  Jackman, 
once  (to  his  degradation)  of  Wozenham's,  long 
(to  his  elevation)  of  Lirriper's.  If  I  could  be  con- 
sciously guilty  of  that  piece  of  bad  taste,  it  would 
indeed  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  now  that  the 
name  is  borne  by  Jemmy  Jackman  Lirriper. 

No,  I  take  up  my  humble  pen  to  register  a  little 
record  of  our  strikingly  remarkable  boy,  which  my 
poor  capacity  regards  as  presenting  a  pleasant  little 
picture  of  the  dear  boy's  mind.  The  picture  may 
be  interesting  to  himself  when  he  is  a  man. 

Our  first  reunited  Christmas  day  was  the  most 
delightful  one  we  have  ever  passed  together. 
Jemmy  was  never  silent  for  five  minutes,  except 
in  church-time.  He  talked  as  we  sat  by  the  fire,  he 
talked  when  we  were  out  walking,  he  talked  as  we 
sat  by  the  fire  again,  he  talked  incessantly  at  dinnei-, 
though  he  made  a  dinner  almost  as  remarkable  as 
himself.  It  was  the  spring  of  happiness  in  his 
fresh  young  heart  flowing  and  flowing,  and  it 
fertilized  (if  I  may  be  allowed  so  bold  a  figure)  my 
much-esteemed  friend,  and  J.  J.  the  present  writer. 

There  were  only  we  three.  We  dined  in  my 
esteemed  friend's  little  room,  and  our  entertainment 
was  perfect.  But  everything  in  the  establishment 
is,  in  neatness,  order,  and  comfort,  always  perfect. 
After  dinner  our  boy  slipped  away  to  his  old  stool 
at  my  esteemed  friend's  knee,  and  there,  with  his 
hot  chestnuts  and  his  glass  of  brown  sherry  (really, 
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a  most  excellent  wine  !)  on  a  chair  for  a  table,  his 
face  outshone  the  apples  in  the  dish. 

We  talked  of  these  jottings  of  mine,  which 
Jemmy  had  read  through  and  through  by  that  time  ; 
and  so  it  came  about  that  my  esteemed  friend 
remarked,  as  she  sat  smoothing  Jemmy's  curls, — 

"  And  as  you  belong  to  the  house  too,  Jemmy,  — 
and  so  much  more  than  the  Lodgers,  having  been 
born  in  it, — why,  your  story  ought  to  be  added  to 
the  rest,  I  think,  one  of  these  days." 

Jemmy's  eyes  sparkled  at  this,  and  he  said,  "  So 
I  think.  Gran." 

Then  he  sat  looking  at  the  fire,  and  then  he  began 
to  laugh  in  a  sort  of  confidence  with  the  fire,  and 
then  he  said,  folding  his  arms  across  my  esteemed 
friend's  lap,  and  raising  his  bright  face  to  hers  : 
"  Would  you  like  to  hear  a  boy's  story.  Gran  ?  " 

"  Of  all  things,"  replied  my  esteemed  friend. 

"  Would  you,  godfather  ?  " 

"  Of  all  things,"'  I  too  replied. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Jemmy,  "  I'll  tell  you  one." 

Here  our  indisputably  remarkable  boy  gave  him- 
self a  hug,  and  laughed  again,  musically,  at  the  idea 
of  his  coming  out  in  that  new  line.  Then  he  once 
more  took  the  fire  into  the  same  sort  of  confidence 
as  before,  and  began : 

"Once  upon  a  time.  When  pigs  drank  wine,  And 
monkeys  chewed  tobaccer,  'Twas  neither  in  your 
time  nor  mine.  But  that's  no  macker  — " 

"Bless  the  child!"  cried  my  esteemed  friend, 
"  what's  amiss  with  his  brain  ?  " 

"  It's  poetry.  Gran,"  returned  Jemmy,  shouting 
with  laughter.  "  We  always  begin  stories  that  way 
at  school." 
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"Gave  me  quite  a  turn,  Major,"  said  my  esteemed 
friend,  fanning  herself  with  a  plate.  "  Thought  he 
was  light-headed  !  " 

"  In  those  remarkable  times.  Gran  and  godfather, 
there  was  once  a  boy,  —  not  me,  you  know." 

"  No,  no,"  says  my  respected  friend,  "  not  you. 
Not  him.  Major,  you  understand  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  says  I. 

'*  And  he  went  to  school  in  Kutlandshire  —  " 

"  Why  not  Lincolnshire  ? "  says  my  respected 
friend. 

"  Why  not,  you  dear  old  Gran  ?  Because  /  go  to 
school  in  Lincolnshire,  don't  I  ?  " 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure  ! "  says  my  respected  friend. 
"  And  it's  not  Jemmy,  you  understand,  Major  ?  " 

"No,  no,"  says  I. 

"  Well !  "  our  boy  proceeded,  hugging  himself 
comfortably,  and  laughing  merrily  (again  in  con- 
fidence with  the  fire),  before  he  again  looked  up  in 
Mrs.  Lirriper's  face,  "  and  so  he  was  tremendously 
in  love  with  his  schoolmaster's  daughter,  and  she 
was  the  most  beautiful  creature  that  ever  was  seen, 
and  she  had  brown  eyes,  and  she  had  brown  hair  all 
curling  beautifully,  and  she  had  a  delicious  voice, 
and  she  was  delicious  altogether,  and  her  name  was 
Seraphina." 

"What's  the  name  of  your  schoolmaster's  daugh- 
ter. Jemmy  ?  "  asked  my  respected  friend. 

"  Polly  !  "  replied  Jemmy,  pointing  his  forefinger 
at  her.  "  There  now !  Caught  you !  Ha,  ha, 
ha!" 

When  he  and  my  respected  friend  had  had  a 
laugh,  and  a  hug  together,  our  admittedly  remark- 
able boy  resumed  with  a  great  relish  : 
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"Well  !  And  so  lie  lovod  hor.  And  so  he 
thought  about  her,  and  dreamed  about  her,  and 
made  her  presents  of  oranges  and  nuts,  and  would 
have  made  her  presents  of  pearls  and  diamonds  if 
he  could  have  afforded  it  out  of  his  pocket  money, 
but  he  couldn't.  And  so  her  father  —  Oh,  he  was  a 
Tartar !  Keeping  the  boys  up  to  the  mark,  liolding 
examinations  once  a  month,  lecturing  upon  all  sorts 
of  subjects  at  all  sorts  of  times,  and  knowing 
everything  in  the  world  out  of  book.  And  so  this 
boy  —  " 

"  Had  he  any  name  ? "  asks  my  respected 
friend. 

"  No,  he  hadn't.  Gran.  Ha,  ha !  There  now ! 
Caught  you  again!" 

After  this,  they  had  another  laugh  and  another 
hug,  and  then  our  boy  went  on  : 

"  Well !  And  so  this  boy,  he  had  a  friend  about 
as  old  as  himself  at  the  same  school,  and  his  name 
(for  He  had  a  name,  as  it  happened)  was  —  let  me 
remember  —  was  Bobbo." 

"  Not  Bob  ?  "  says  my  respected  friend. 

"Of  course  not,"  says  Jemmy.  "What  made 
you  think  it  was,  Gran  ?  Well !  And  so  this 
friend  was  the  cleverest  and  bravest  and  best-look- 
ing and  most  generous  of  all  the  friends  that  ever 
were,  and  so  he  was  in  love  with  Serai)hina's  sister, 
and  so  Seraphina's  sister  was  in  love  with  him,  and 
so  tliey  all  grew  up." 

"  Bless  us  !  "  says  my  respected  friend.  "  They 
were  very  sudden  about  it." 

"So  they  all  grew  ui).'"  our  boy  repeated,  laughing 
heartily,  "  and  Bobbo  and  this  boy  went  away 
together  on  horseback  to  seek  their  fortunes,  and 
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they  partly  got  their  horses  by  favor,  and  partly  in 
a  bargain ;  that  is  to  say,  they  had  saved  up  between 
them  seven  and  fourpence,  and  the  two  horses,  being 
Arabs,  were  worth  more,  only  the  man  said  he  would 
take  that,  to  favor  them.  Well!  And  so  they 
made  their  fortunes  and  came  prancing  back  to  the 
school,  with  their  pockets  full  of  gold,  enough  to 
last  forever.  And  so  they  rang  at  the  parents'  and 
visitors'  bell  (not  the  back-gate),  and  when  the  bell 
was  answered  they  proclaimed,  '  The  same  as  if  it 
was  scarlet  fever  !  Every  boy  goes  home  for  an 
indefinite  period ! '  And  then  there  was  great 
hurrahing,  and  then  they  kissed  Seraphina  and  her 
sister,  —  each  his  own  love,  and  not  the  other's  on 
any  account,  —  and  then  they  ordered  the  Tartar 
into  instant  confinement." 

"Poor  man  !  "  said  my  respected  friend. 

"  Into  instant  confinement.  Gran,"  repeated 
Jemmy,  trying  to  look  severe  and  roaring  with 
laughter ;  "  and  he  was  to  have  nothing  to  eat  but 
the  boys'  dinners,  and  was  to  drink  half  a  cask  of 
their  beer  every  day.  And  so  then  the  preparations 
were  made  for  the  two  weddings,  and  there  were 
hampers,  and  potted  things,  and  sweet  things,  and 
nuts,  and  postage  stamps,  and  all  manner  of  things. 
And  so  they  were  so  jolly,  that  they  let  the  Tartar 
out,  and  he  was  jolly  too." 

"  I  am  glad  they  let  him  out,"  says  my  re- 
spected friend,  "because  he  had  only  done  his 
duty." 

"  Oh,  but  hadn't  he  overdone  it,  though ! "  cried 
Jemmy.  "  Well !  And  so  then  this  boy  mounted 
his  horse,  with  his  bride  in  his  arms,  and  cantered 
away,  and  cantered  on  and  on  till  he  came  to  a  cer- 
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tain  place  where  he  had  a  certain  Gran  and  a  certain 
godfather,  —  not  you  two,  you  know." 
"  No,  no,"  we  both  said. 

"  And  there  he  was  received  with  great  rejoicings, 
and  he  tilled  the  cupboard  and  the  bookcase  with 
gold,  and  he  showered  it  out  on  his  Gran  and  his  god- 
father because  they  were  the  two  kindest  and  dearest 
people  that  ever  lived  in  tliis  world.  And  so,  while 
they  were  sitting  up  to  their  knees  in  gold,  a  knock- 
ing was  heard  at  the  street-door,  and  who  should  it 
be  but  Bobbo,  also  on  horseback  with  his  bride  in 
liis  arms,  and  what  had  he  come  to  say  but  that  he 
would  take  (at  double  rent)  all  the  Lodgings  for- 
ever, that  were  not  wanted  by  this  boy  and  this 
Gran  and  this  godfather,  and  that  they  would  all 
live  together,  and  all  be  happy  !  And  so  they  were, 
and  so  it  never  ended  !  " 

"  And  was  there  no  quarrelling  ?  "  asked  my 
respected  friend,  as  Jemmy  sat  upon  her  lap  and 
hugged  her. 

"  No  !     Nobody  ever  quarrelled." 
"And  did  the  money  uever  melt  away  ?  " 
"  No  !     Nobody  could  ever  spend  it  all." 
"And  did  none  of  them  ever  grow  older  ?  " 
"  No  !     Nobody  ever  grew  older  after  that." 
"  And  did  none  of  them  ever  die  ?  " 
"  Oh  no,  no,  no,  Gran  !  "  exclaimed  our  dear  boy, 
laying  his  cheek  upon  her  breast,  and  drawing  her 
closer  to  him.     "  Nobody  ever  died." 

"  Ah,  Major,  Major  I  "  says  my  respected  friend, 
smiling  benignly  upon  me,  "  this  beats  our  stories. 
Let  us  end  with  the  Boy's  story,  Major,  for  the 
Boy's  story  is  the  best  that  is  ever  told !  " 

In  submission  to  which  request  on  the  part  of  the 
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best  of  women,  I  have  here  noted  it  down  as  faith- 
fully as  my  best  abilities,  coupled  with  my  best 
intentions,  would  admit,  subscribing  it  with  my 
name, 

J.   JACKMAN. 

The  Parlors. 
Mss.  Librifeh's  Lodgings. 
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IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER   I. 


MRS.     LIRRIPEB    RELATES     HOW    SHE    WENT    ON,    AND 
WENT    OVER. 

Ah  !  It's  pleasant  to  drop  into  my  own  easy- 
chair  my  dear  though  a  little  palpitating  what  with 
trotting  upstairs  and  what  with  trotting  down,  and 
why  kitchen  stairs  should  all  be  corner  stairs  is  for 
the  builders  to  justify  though  I  do  not  think  they 
fully  understand  their  trade  and  never  did,  else  why 
the  sameness  and  whj'^  not  more  conveniences  and 
fewer  draughts  and  likewise  making  a  practice  of 
laying  the  plaster  on  too  thick  I  am  well  convinced 
which  holds  the  damp,  and  as  to  chimney-pots  put- 
ting them  on  by  guesswork  like  hats  at  a  party  and 
no  more  knowing  what  their  effect  will  be  upon  the 
smoke  bless  you  than  I  do  if  so  much,  except  that 
it  will  mostly  be  either  to  send  it  down  your  throat 
in  a  straight  form  or  give  it  a  twist  before  it  goes 
there.  And  what  I  says  speaking  as  I  find  of  those 
new  metal  chimneys  all  manner  of  shapes  (there's 
a  row  of  'em  at  Miss  Wozenham's  lodging-house 
lower  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  way)  is  that 
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they  only  work  your  smoke  into  artificial  patterns 
for  you  before  you  swallow  it  and  that  I'd  quite  as 
soon  swallow  mine  plain,  the  flavor  being  the  same, 
not  to  mention  th»*  conceit  of  putting  up  signs  on 
the  top  of  your  house  to  show  the  forms  in  which 
you  take  your  smoke  into  your  inside. 

Being  here  before  your  eyes  my  dear  in  my  own 
easy-chair  in  my  own  quiet  room  in  my  own  Lodg- 
ing-House  Number  Eighty-one  Norfolk  Street 
Strand  London  situated  midway  between  the  City 
and  St.  James's  —  if  anything  is  where  it  used  to 
be  with  tliese  hotels  calling  themselves  Limited  but 
called  Unlimited  by  Major  Jackman  rising  up  every- 
where and  rising  up  into  flagstaffs  where  they  can't 
go  any  higher,  but  my  mind  of  those  monsters  is 
give  me  a  landlord's  or  landlady's  wholesome  face 
when  I  come  off  a  journey  and  not  a  brass  plate 
with  an  electrified  number  clicking  out  of  it  which 
it's  not  in  nature  can  be  glad  to  see  me  and  to  which 
I  don't  want  to  be  hoisted  like  molasses  at  the  Docks 
and  left  there  telegraphing  for  help  with  the  most 
ingenious  instruments  but  quite  in  vain  —  being 
here  my  dear  I  have  no  call  to  mention  that  I  am 
still  in  the  Lodgings  as  a  business  hoping  to  die  in 
the  same  and  if  agreeable  to  the  clergy  partly  read 
over  at  St.  Clement's  Danes  and  concluded  in  Hat- 
field churchyard  when  lying  once  again  by  my  poor 
Lirriper  ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust. 

Neither  should  I  tell  you  any  news  my  dear  in 
telling  you  that  the  Major  is  still  a  fixture  in  the 
Parlors  quite  as  much  so  as  the  roof  of  the  house, 
and  that  Jemmy  is  of  boys  the  best  and  brightest 
and  has  ever  had  kept  from  him  the  cruel  story  of 
his  poor  pretty  young  mother  Mrs.   Edson    being 
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deserted  in  the  second  floor  and  dying  in  my  arms, 
fully  believing  that  I  am  his  born  Gran  and  him  an 
orphan,  though  what  with  engineering  since  he  took 
a  taste  for  it  and  him  and  the  Major  making  Loco- 
motives out  of  parasols  broken  iron  pots  and  cotton- 
reels  and  them  absolutely  a-getting  off  the  line  and 
falling  over  the  table  and  injuring  the  passengers 
almost  equal  to  the  originals  it  really  is  quite 
wonderful.  And  when  I  says  to  the  Major,  "  Major 
can't  you  by  any  means  give  us  a  communication 
with  the  guard  ?  "  the  Major  says  quite  huffy,  "  No 
madam  it's  not  to  be  done,"  and  when  I  says  "  Why 
not?"  the  Major  says,  "That  is  between  us  who 
are  in  the  Railway  Interest  madam  and  our  friend 
the  Right  Honorable  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  "  and  if  you'll  believe  me  my  dear  the 
Major  wrote  to  Jemmy  at  school  to  consult  him  on 
the  answer  I  should  have  before  I  could  get  even 
that  amount  of  unsatisfactoriness  out  of  the  man,' 
the  reason  being  that  when  we  first  began  with  the 
little  model  and  the  working  signals  beautiful  and 
perfect  (being  in  general  as  wrong  as  the  real)  and 
when  I  says  laughing  "  What  appointment  am  I  to 
hold  in  this  undertaking  gentlemen  ?  "  Jemmy  hugs 
me  round  the  neck  and  tells  me  dancing,  "  You  shall 
be  the  Public  Gran "  and  consequently  they  put 
upon  me  just  as  much  as  ever  they  like,  and  I  sib 
a-growling  in  my  easy-chair. 

My  dear  whether  it  is  that  a  grown  man  as  clever 
as  the  Major  cannot  give  half  his  heart  and  mind 
to  anything  —  even  a  plaything  —  but  must  get  into 
right  down  earnest  with  it,  whether  it  is  so  or 
whether  it  is  not  so  I  do  not  undertake  to  say,  but 
Jemmy  is  far  outdone  by  the  serious  and  believing* 
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ways  of  the  Major  in  tlio  nuinagoment  of  the  United 
Grand  Junction  Lirripcr  and  Jaekman  Great  Nor- 
folk Parlor  Line,  "For"  says  my  Jemmy  with  the 
sparkling  eyes  when  it  was  christened,  "we  must 
have  a  whole  mouthful  of  name  Gran  or  our  dear 
old  Public"  and  there  the  young  rogue  kissed  me, 
"  won't  stump  up."     So  the  Public  took  the  shares 

—  ten  at  ninepeuce,  and  immediately  when  that 
was  spent  twelve  Preference  at  one  and  sixpence 

—  and  they  were  all  signed  by  Jemmy  and  counter- 
signed by  the  Major,  and  between  ourselves  much 
better  worth  the  money  than  some  shares  1  have 
paid  for  in  my  time.  In  the  same  holidays  the  line 
was  made  and  worked  and  opened  and  ran  excur- 
sions and  had  collisions  and  burst  its  boilers  and  all 
sorts  of  accidents  and  offences  all  most  regular  cor- 
rect and  pretty.  The  sense  of  responsibility  enter- 
tained by  the  Major  as  a  military  style  of  station- 
master  my  dear  starting  the  down  train  behind  time 
and  ringing  one  of  those  little  bells  that  you  buy 
with  the  little  coal-scuttles  off  the  tray  round  the 
man's  neck  in  the  street  did  him  honor,  but  noticing 
the  Major  of  a  night  when  he  is  writing  out  his 
monthly  report  to  Jemmy  at  school  of  the  state  of 
the  Kolling  Stock  and  the  Permanent  Way  and  all 
the  rest  of  it  (the  whole  kept  upon  the  Major's  side- 
board and  dusted  with  his  own  hands  every  morning 
before  varnishing  his  boots)  I  notice  him  as  full  of 
thought  and  care  as  full  can  be  and  frowning  in  a 
fearful  manner,  but  indeed  the  Major  does  nothing 
by  halves  as  witness  his  great  delight  in  going  out 
surveying  with  Jemmy  when  he  has  Jemmy  to  go 
with,  carrying  a  chain  and  a  measuring-tape  and 
di'iving   1    don't   know    what   improvements    right 
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through  Westminster  Abbey  and  fully  believed  iu 
the  streets  to  be  knocking  everything  upside  down 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  As  please  Heaven  will 
come  to  pass  when  Jemmy  takes  to  that  as  a 
profession  ! 

Mentioning  my  poor  Lirriper  brings  into  my  head 
his  own  youngest  brother  the  Doctor  though  Doctor 
of  what  I  am  sure  it  would  be  hard  to  say  unless 
Liquor,  for  neither  Physic  nor  Music  nor  yet  Law 
does  Joshua  Lirriper  know  a  morsel  of  except  con- 
tinually being  summoned  to  the  County  Court  and 
having  orders  made  upon  him  which  he  runs  away 
from,  and  once  was  taken  in  the  passage  of  this  very 
house  with  an  umbrella  up  and  the  Major's  hat  on, 
giving  his  name  with  the  door-mat  round  him  as 
Sir  Johnson  Jones  K.C.B.  in  spectacles  residing  at 
the  Horse  Guards.  On  which  occasion  he  had  got 
into  the  house  not  a  minute  before,  through  the  girl 
letting  him  on  the  mat  when  he  sent  in  a  piece  of 
paper  twisted  more  like  one  of  those  spills  for  light- 
ing candles  than  a  note,  offering  me  the  choice  be- 
tween thirty  shillings  in  hand  and  his  brains  on  the 
premises  marked  immediate  and  waiting  for  an 
answer.  My  dear  it  gave  me  such  a  dreadful  turn 
to  think  of  the  brains  of  my  poor  dear  Lirriper's 
own  flesh  and  blood  flying  about  the  new  oilcloth 
however  unworthy  to  be  so  assisted,  that  I  went  out 
of  my  room  here  to  ask  him  what  he  would  take 
once  for  all  not  to  do  it  for  life  when  I  found  him  in 
the  custody  of  two  gentlemen  that  I  should  have 
judged  to  be  in  the  feather-bed  trade  if  they  had 
not  announced  the  law,  so  fluffy  were  their  personal 
appearance.  "  Bring  your  chains  sir,"  says  Joshua 
to  the  littlest  of  the  two  in  the  biggest  hat,  "  rivet 
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on  my  fetters!"  Imagine  my  feelings  when  I  pic- 
tereil  him  clanking  np  Norfolk  Street  in  irons  and 
Miss  Wozenham  looking  out  of  window !  '•'  Gen- 
tlemen," I  says  all  of  a  tremble  and  ready  to  drop 
"please  to  bring  him  into  Major  Jackman's  apart- 
ments." So  they  brought  him  into  the  Parlors,  and 
when  the  ISIajor  spies  his  own  curly-brimmed  hat 
on  him  which  Joshua  Lirriper  had  whipped  off  its 
peg  in  the  passage  for  a  military  disguise  he  goes 
into  such  a  tearing  passion  that  he  tips  it  off  his 
head  with  his  hand  and  kicks  it  up  to  the  ceiling 
with  his  foot  where  it  grazed  long  afterwards. 
"Major"  I  says  "be  cool  and  advise  me  what  to  do 
with  Joshua  my  dead  and  gone  Lirriper's  own 
youngest  brother."  "  Madam  "  says  the  ]\Iajor  "  my 
advice  is  that  you  board  and  lodge  him  in  a  Powder 
Mill,  with  a  handsome  gratuity  to  the  proprietor 
when  exploded."  "  Major  "  I  says  "  as  a  Christian 
you  cannot  mean  your  words."  "  Madam  "  says  the 
Major  "  by  the  Lord  I  do ! "  and  indeed  the  Major 
besides  being  with  all  his  merits  a  very  passionate 
man  for  his  size  had  a  bad  opinion  of  Joshua  on 
account  of  former  troubles  even  unattended  by  lib- 
erties taken  with  his  apparel.  When  Joshua  Lir- 
riper hears  this  conversation  betwixt  us  he  turns 
upon  the  littlest  one  with  the  biggest  hat  and  says 
"Come  sir!  Kemove  me  to  my  vile  dungeon. 
Where  is  my  mouldy  straw  ?  "  My  dear  at  the 
picter  of  him  rising  in  my  mind  dressed  almost  en- 
tirely in  padlocks  like  Baron  Trenck  in  Jemmy's 
book  I  was  so  overcome  that  I  burst  into  tears  and 
I  says  to  the  Major,  "  Major  take  my  keys  and 
settle  with  these  gentlemen  or  I  shall  never  know  a 
happy  minute  more,"  which  was  done  several  times 
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both  before  and  since,  but  still  I  must  remember 
that  Josliua  Lirriper  has  his  good  feelings  and 
shows  them  in  being  always  so  troubled  in  his 
mind  when  he  cannot  wear  mourning  for  his  brother. 
Many  a  long  year  have  I  left  off  my  widow's  mourn- 
ing not  being  wishful  to  intrude,  but  the  tender 
point  in  Joshua  that  I  cannot  help  a  little  yielding 
to  is  when  he  writes  "  One  single  sovereign  would 
enable  me  to  wear  a  decent  suit  of  mourning  for  my 
much  loved  brother.  I  vowed  at  the  time  of  his 
lamented  death  that  I  would  ever  wear  sables  in 
memory  of  him  but  Alas  how  short-sighted  is  man, 
How  keep  that  vow  when  penniless ! "  It  says  a 
good  deal  for  the  strength  of  his  feelings  that  he 
couldn't  have  been  seven  year  old  when  my  poor 
Lirriper  died  and  to  have  kept  to  it  ever  since  is 
highly  creditable.  But  we  know  there's  good  in  all 
of  us,  —  if  "we  only  knew  where  it  was  in  some  of 
us,  —  and  though  it  was  far  from  delicate  in  Joshua 
to  work  upon  the  dear  child's  feelings  when  first 
sent  to  school  and  write  down  into  Lincolnshire  for 
his  pocket  money  by  return  of  post  and  got  it,  still 
he  is  my  poor  Lirriper's  own  youngest  brother  and 
mightn't  have  meant  not  paying  his  bill  at  the  Salis- 
bury Arms  when  his  affection  took  him  down  to 
stay  a  fortnight  at  Hatfield  churchyard  and  miglit 
have  meant  to  keep  sober  but  for  bad  company. 
Consequently  if  the  Major  had  played  on  him  with 
the  garden  engine  which  he  got  privately  into  his 
room  without  my  knowing  of  it,  I  think  that  much 
as  I  should  have  regretted  it  there  would  have  been 
words  betwixt  the  Major  and  me.  Therefore  my 
dear  though  he  played  on  Mr.  Buffle  by  mistake  being 
hot  in  his  head,  and  though  it  miglit  have  been  mis- 
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represented  down  at  Wozenliam's  into  not  being 
ready  for  Mr.  Buttle  in  other  respects  he  being  the 
Assessed  Taxes,  still  I  do  not  so  much  regret  it  as 
perliaps  I  ought.  And  whether  Joshua  Lirriper 
will  yet  do  well  in  life  I  cannot  say,  but  I  did  hear 
of  his  coining  out  at  a  Private  Theatre  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  Bandit  without  receiving  any  offers  after- 
wards from  the  regular  managers. 

Mentioning  Mr.  Buttle  gives  an  instance  of  there 
being  good  in  persons  where  good  is  not  expected, 
for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Buflie's  manners 
when  engaged  in  his  business  were  not  agreeable. 
To  collect  is  one  thing,  and  to  look  about  as  if  sus- 
picious of  the  goods  being  gradually  removing  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  by  a  back-door  is  another, 
over  taxing  you  have  no  control  but  suspecting  is 
voluntary.  Allowances  too  must  ever  be  made  for 
a  gentleman  of  the  Major's  warmth  not  relishing 
being  spoke  to  with  a  pen  in  the  mouth,  and  while 
1  do  not  know  that  it  is  more  irritable  to  my  own 
feelings  to  have  a  low-crowned  hat  with  a  broad 
brim  kept  on  indoors  than  any  other  hat  still  I  can 
appreciate  the  Major's,  besides  which  without  bear- 
ing malice  or  vengeance  the  Major  is  a  man  that 
scores  up  arrears  as  his  habit  always  was  with 
Joshua  Lirriper.  So  at  last  my  dear  the  Major  lay 
in  wait  for  Mr.  Buttle  and  it  worrited  me  a  good 
deal.  Mr.  Buffle  gives  his  rap  of  two  sharp  knocks 
one  day  and  the  Major  bounces  to  the  door.  "  Col- 
lector has  called  for  two  quarters'  Assessed  Taxes  " 
says  Mr.  Ikittle.  "They  are  ready  for  him"  says 
the  Major  and  brings  him  in  here.  But  on  the  way 
Mr.  Buttle  looks  about  him  in  his  usual  suspicious 
manner  and  the  Major  fires  and  asks  him  "  Do  you 
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see  a  Ghost  sir?"  "No  sir"  says  l\[r.  Buffle. 
"Because  I  have  before  noticed  you,"  says  the 
Major  "  apparently  looking  for  a  spectre  very  hard 
beneath  the  roof  of  my  respected  friend.  When 
you  find  that  supernatural  agent,  be  so  good  as 
point  him  out  sir.*'  Mr.  BufBe  stares  at  the  Major 
and  then  nods  at  me.  "  Mrs.  Lirriper  sir  "  says  the 
Major  going  off  into  a  perfect  steam  and  introduc- 
ing me  with  his  hand.  "  Pleasure  of  knowing  her  " 
says  Mr.  Bufile.  "  A — hum  !  —  Jemmy  Jackman 
sir ! "  says  the  Major  introducing  himself.  "  Honor 
of  knowing  you  by  sight  "  says  Mr.  Buf&e.  "  Jem- 
my Jackman  sir  "  says  the  Major  wagging  his  head 
sideways  in  a  sort  of  an  obstinate  fury  "presents 
to  you  his  esteemed  friend  that  lady  Mrs.  Emma 
Lirriper  of  Eighty-one  Norfolk  Street  Strand  Lon- 
don in  the  County  of  Middlesex  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Upon 
which  occasion  sir,"  says  the  Major,  "Jemmy  Jack- 
man  takes  your  hat  off."  Mr.  Buffle  looks  at  his 
hat  where  the  Major  drops  it  on  the  floor,  and  he 
picks  it  up  and  puts  it  on  again.  "  Sir "  says  the 
Major  very  red  and  looking  him  full  in  the  face 
"  there  are  two  quarters  of  the  Gallantry  Taxes  due 
and  the  Collector  has  called."  Upon  which  if 
you  can  believe  my  words  my  dear  the  Major 
drops  Mr.  Buffle's  hat  off  again.  "This  —  " 
Mr.  Buffle  begins  very  angry  with  his  pen  in  hia 
mouth,  when  the  Major  steaming  more  and  more 
says  "  Take  your  bit  out  sir !  Or  by  the  whole  in- 
fernal system  of  Taxation  of  this  country  and  every 
individual  figure  in  the  National  Debt,  I'll  get  upon 
your  back  and  ride  you  like  a  horse ! "  which  it's 
my  belief  he  would  have  done  and  even  actually 
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jerking  liis  neat  little  legs  ready  for  a  spring  as  it 
was.  "  This,"  says  ]\Ir.  Buffle  without  his  pen  "  is 
an  assault  and  I'll  have  the  law  of  you."  "Sir" 
replies  the  Major  ''  if  you  are  a  man  of  honor,  your 
Collector  of  whatever  may  be  due  on  the  Honorable 
Assessment  by  applying  to  Major  Jackman  at  the 
Parlors  Mrs.  Lirriper's  Lodgings,  may  obtain  what 
he  wants  in  full  at  any  moment." 

When  the  Major  glared  at  Mr.  Buffle  with  those 
meaning  Avords  my  dear  I  literally  gasped  for  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sal  volatile  in  a  wineglass  of  water,  and 
I  says  '*l*ray  let  it  go  no  farther  gentlemen  I  beg 
and  beseech  of  you  I  "  But  the  Major  could  be  got 
to  do  nothing  else  but  snort  long  after  Mr.  Buffle 
was  gone,  and  the  effect  it  had  upon  my  whole  mass 
of  blood  when  on  the  next  day  of  Mr.  Buffle's  rounds 
the  Major  spruced  himself  up  and  went  humming 
a  tune  up  and  down  the  street  with  one  eye  almost 
obliterated  by  his  hat  there  are  not  expressions  in 
Johnson's  Dictionary  to  state.  But  I  safely  put 
the  street-door  on  the  jar  and  got  behind  the  Major's 
blinds  with  my  shawl  on  and  my  mind  made  up  the 
moment  I  saw  danger  to  rush  out  screeching  till  my 
voice  failed  me  and  catch  the  Major  round  the  neck 
till  my  strength  went  and  have  all  parties  bound. 
I  had  not  been  behind  the  blinds  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  when  I  saw  Mr.  Buffle  approaching  with  his 
Collecting-books  in  his  hand.  The  Major  likewise 
saw  him  approaching  and  hummed  louder  and  him- 
self approached.  They  met  before  the  Airy  railings. 
The  Major  takes  off  his  hat  at  arm's  length  and 
says  "  Mr.  Buffle  I  believe  ?  "  Mr.  Buffle  takes  off 
his  hat  at  arm's  length  and  says  "  That  is  my  name 
sir."     Says  the  Major  '•  Have  you  any  commands 
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for  me,  Mr.  Buffle  ?  "  Says  Mr.  Buffle  "  Not  any 
sir."  Then  my  dear  both  of  'em  bowed  very  low 
and  haughty  and  parted,  and  whenever  Mr.  Buffle 
made  his  rounds  in  future  him  and  the  Major  always 
met  and  bowed  before  the  Airy  railings,  putting  me 
much  in  mind  of  Hamlet  and  the  other  gentleman 
in  mourning  before  killing  one  another,  though 
I  could  have  wished  the  other  gentleman  had  done 
it  fairer  and  even  if  less  polite  no  poison. 

Mr.  Buffle's  family  were  not  liked  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, for  when  you  are  a  householder  my  dear 
you'll  find  it  does  not  come  by  nature  to  like  the 
Assessed,  and  it  Avas  considered  besides  that  a  one- 
horse  pheayton  ought  not  to  have  elevated  Mrs. 
Buffle  to  that  heighth  especially  when  purloined  from 
the  Taxes  which  I  myself  did  consider  uncharitable. 
But  they  were  not  liked  and  there  was  that  domestic 
unhappiness  in  the  family  in  consequence  of  their 
both  being  very  hard  with  Miss  Buffle  and  one  an- 
other on  account  of  Miss  Buffle's  favoring  Mr. 
Buffle's  articled  young  gentleman,  that  it  was  whis- 
pered that  Miss  Buffle  would  go  either  into  a  con- 
sumption or  a  convent  she  being  so  very  thin  and 
off  her  appetite  and  two  close-shaved  gentlemen 
with  white  bands  round  their  necks  peeping  round 
the  corner  whenever  she  went  out  in  waistcoats 
resembling  black  pinafores.  So  things  stood  towards 
Mr.  Buffle  when  one  night  I  was  woke  by  a  fright- 
ful noise  and  a  smell  of  burning,  and  going  to  my 
bedroom  window  saw  the  whole  street  in  a  glow. 
Fortunately  we  had  two  sets  empty  just  then  and 
before  I  could  hurry  on  some  clothes  I  heard  the 
Major  hammering  at  the  attics'  doors  and  calling  out 
"Dress  yourselves!  —  Fire!     Don't  be  frightened! 
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—  Fire!  Collect  your  presence  of  mind!  —  Fire! 
All  rij,'lit  —  Fire!"  most  tremenjously.  As  I 
opened  my  bedroom  door  the  Major  came  tumbling 
in  over  himself  and  me,  and  caught  me  in  his  arms. 
"  Major "  I  says  breathless  "  where  is  it  ?  "  "I 
don't  know  dearest  madam"  says  the  Major  — 
''Fire!  .lenuny  .laokman  will  defend  you  to  the 
last  drop  of  his  blood  —  Fire  !  If  the  dear  boy  was 
at  home  what  a  treat  this  would  be  for  him  — Fire ! " 
and  altogether  very  collected  and  bold  except  that 
he  couldn't  say  a  single  sentence  without  shaking 
me  to  the  very  centre  with  roaring  Fire.  We  ran 
down  to  the  drawing-room  and  put  our  heads  out  of 
window,  and  the  Major  calls  to  an  unfeeling  young 
monke}-,  scampering  by  be  joyful  and  ready  to  split 
"Where  is  it?  —  Fire!"  The  monkey  answers 
without  stopping  "  Oh  here's  a  lark  !  Old  Buffle's 
been  setting  his  house  alight  to  prevent  its  being 
found  out  that  he  boned  the  Taxes.  Hurrah  !  F'ire ! " 
And  then  the  sparks  came  flying  up  and  the  smoke 
came  pouring  down  and  the  crackling  of  flames  and 
spatting  of  water  and  banging  of  engines  and  hack- 
ing of  axes  and  breaking  of  glass  and  knocking  at 
doors  and  the  shouting  and  crying  and  hurrying  and 
the  heat  and  altogether  gave  me  a  dreadful  ])alpita- 
tion.  "Don't  be  frightened  dearest  madam,"  says 
the  Major,  "  —  Fire  !  There's  nothing  to  be  alarmed 
at  —  Fire!  Don't  open  the  street-door  till  I  come 
back  —  Fire  !  I'll  go  and  see  if  I  can  be  of  any  serv- 
ice—  Fire!  You're  quite  composed  and  comfort- 
able ain't  you  ?  —  Fire,  Fire,  Fire  ! "  It  was  in 
vain  for  me  to  hold  the  man  and  tell  him  he'd  be 
galloped  to  death  by  the  engines  —  pumped  to  death 
by  his  over-exertions  —  wet-feeted  to  death  by  the 
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slop  and  mess  —  flattened  to  death  when  the  roofs 
fell  in  —  his  spirit  was  up  and  he  went  scampering 
off  after  the  young  monkey  with  all  the  breath  he 
had  and  none  to  spare,  and  me  and  the  girls  huddled 
together  at  the  parlor  windows  looking  at  the  dread- 
ful flames  above  the  houses  over  the  way,  Mr. 
Buffle's  being  round  the  corner.  Presently  what 
should  we  see  but  some  people  running  down  the 
street  straight  to  our  door,  and  then  the  Major 
directing  operations  in  the  busiest  way,  and  tlien 
some  more  people  and  then  —  carried  in  a  chair 
similar  to  Guy  Fawkes  —  Mr.  Buffle  in  a  blanket ! 

My  dear  the  Major  has  Mr.  Buffle  brought  up  our 
steps  and  whisked  into  the  parlor  and  carted  out 
on  the  sofy,  and  then  he  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
without  so  much  as  a  word  burst  away  again  full 
speed,  leaving  the  impression  of  a  vision  except 
for  Mr.  Buffle  awful  in  his  blanket  with  his  eyes 
a-rolling.  In  a  twinkling  they  all  burst  back 
again  with  Mrs.  Buflie  in  another  blanket,  which 
whisked  in  and  carted  out  on  the  sofy  they  all 
burst  off  again  and  all  burst  back  again  with  Miss 
Buffle  in  another  blanket,  which  again  whisked 
in  and  carted  out  they  all  burst  off  again  and 
all  burst  back  again  with  Mr.  Buffle's  articled 
young  gentleman  in  another  blanket  —  him  a-hold- 
ing  round  the  necks  of  two  men  carrying  him  by 
the  legs,  similar  to  the  picter  of  the  disgraceful 
creetur  who  has  lost  the  fight  (but  where  the  chair 
I  do  not  know)  and  his  hair  having  the  appearance 
of  newly  played  upon.  When  all  four  of  a  row,  the 
Major  rubs  his  hands  and  whispers  me  with  what 
little  hoarseness  he  can  get  together,  "  If  our  dear 
remarkable  boy  was  only  at  home  what  a  delightful 
treat  this  would  be  for  him ! " 
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My  dear  we  made  tliein  some  liot  tea  and  toast 
and  some  hot  brandy  and  water  with  a  little  com- 
lortable  nutmeg  in  it,  and  at  lirst  they  were  scared 
and  low  in  their  s})irits  but  being  fully  insured  got 
sociable.  And  the  first  use  Mr.  Buffle  made  of 
his  tongue  was  to  call  the  Major  his  Preserver  and 
his  best  of  friends  and  to  say  "  My  forever  dearest 
sir  let  me  make  you  known  to  !Mrs.  Baffle  "  which 
also  addressed  him  as  her  Preserver  and  her  best 
of  friends  and  was  fully  as  cordial  as  the  blanket 
would  admit  of.  Also  Miss  Buttle.  The  articled 
young  gentleman's  head  was  a  little  light  and  he 
sat  a-moaning  "  Bobina  is  reduced  to  cinders,  Robina 
is  reduced  to  cinders ! "  Which  went  more  to  the 
heart  on  account  of  his  having  got  wrapped  in  his 
blanket  as  if  he  was  looking  out  of  a  violinceller 
case,  until  ^fr.  Buffle  says  "Robina  speak  to  him!" 
Miss  Buffle  says  ''Dear  George!"  and  but  for  the 
Major's  pouring  down  brandy  and  water  on  the 
instant  which  caused  a  catching  in  his  throat  owing 
to  the  nutmeg  and  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  it  might 
have  proved  too  much  for  his  strength.  When  the 
articled  young  gentleman  got  the  better  of  it  Mr. 
Buffle  leaned  up  against  Mrs.  Buffle  being  two  bun- 
dles, a  little  while  in  confidence,  and  then  says  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  which  the  Major  noticing  wiped, 
"  We  have  not  been  an  united  family,  let  us  after 
this  danger  become  so,  take  her  George."  The 
young  gentleman  could  not  put  his  arm  out  far  to 
do  it,  but  his  spoken  expressions  were  very  beauti- 
ful though  of  a  wandering  class.  And  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  had  a  much  pleasanter  meal  than 
the  breakfast  we  took  together  after  we  had  all 
dozed,  when  Miss  Buffle  made  tea  very  sweetly  in 
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quite  the  Roman  style  as  depicted  formerly  at 
Covent-Garden  Theatre  and  when  the  whole  family 
was  most  agreeable,  as  they  have  ever  proved  since 
that  night  when  the  Major  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
Fire-Escape  and  claimed  them  as  they  came  down  — 
the  young  gentleman  head  foremost,  which  accounts. 
And  though  I  do  not  say  that  we  should  be  less 
liable  to  think  ill  of  one  another  if  strictly  limited 
to  blankets,  still  I  do  say  that  we  might  most  of 
us  come  to  a  better  understanding  if  we  kept  one 
another  less  at  a  distance. 

Why  there's  Wozenham's  lower  down  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  I  had  a  feeling  of  much  soreness 
several  years  respecting  what  I  must  still  ever  call 
Miss  Wozenham's  systematic  underbidding  and  the 
likeness  of  the  house  in  Bradshaw  having  far  too 
many  windows  and  a  most  umbrageous  and  out- 
rageous Oak  which  never  yet  was  seen  in  Norfolk 
Street  nor  yet  a  carriage  and  four  at  Wozenham's 
door,  which  it  would  have  been  far  more  to  Brad- 
shaw's  credit  to  have  drawn  a  cab.  This  frame  of 
mind  continued  bitter  down  to  the  very  afternoon 
in  January  last  when  one  of  my  girls,  Sally  Rairy- 
ganoo  which  I  still  suspect  of  Irish  extraction 
though  family  represented  Cambridge,  else  why 
abscond  with  a  bricklayer  of  the  Limerick  persua- 
sion and  be  married  in  pattens  not  waiting  till  his 
black  eye  was  decently  got  round  with  all  the  com- 
pany fourteen  in  number  and  one  horse  fighting 
outside  on  the  roof  of  the  vehicle,  —  I  repeat  my 
dear  my  ill-regulated  state  of  mind  towards  ]\Iiss 
Wozenham  continued  down  to  the  very  afternoon 
of  January  last  past  when  Sally  Eairyganoo  came 
banging  (I  can  use  no  milder  expression)  into  my 
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room  with  a  jump  which  may  be  Cambridge  and 
may  not,  and  said  "  Hurroo  missis !  Miss  Wozenham's 
sokl  up ! "  My  dear  when  I  had  it  thrown  in  my 
face  and  conscience  that  the  girl  Sally  had  reason 
to  think  I  could  be  glad  of  the  ruin  of  a  fellow- 
creeter,  I  burst  into  tears  and  dropped  back  in  my 
cliair  and  I  says  "I  am  ashamed  of  myself!" 

Well  I  I  tried  to  settle  to  my  tea  but  I  could 
not  do  it  what  with  thinking  of  ^liss  Wozenham 
and  her  distresses.  It  was  a  wretched  night  and 
I  went  up  to  a  front  window  and  looked  over  at 
"Wozenham's  and  as  well  as  I  could  make  it  out 
down  the  street  in  the  fog  it  was  the  dismallest  of 
the  dismal  and  not  a  light  to  be  seen.  So  at  last 
I  says  to  myself  "This  will  not  do,"  and  I  puts 
on  my  oldest  bonnet  and  shawl  not  wishing  Miss 
Wozenham  to  be  reminded  of  my  best  at  such  a 
time,  and  lo  and  behold  you  I  goes  over  to  Wozen- 
ham's and  knocks.  "  Miss  Wozenham  at  home  ?  " 
I  says  turning  my  head  when  I  heard  the  door  go. 
And  then  I  saw  it  was  Miss  Wozenham  herself  who 
had  opened  it  and  sadly  worn  she  was  poor  thing 
and  her  eyes  all  swelled  and  swelled  with  crying. 
"  Miss  Wozenham  "  I  says  "  it  is  several  years  since 
there  was  a  little  unpleasantness  betwixt  us  on  the 
subject  of  my  grandson's  cap  being  down  your  Airy. 
I  have  overlooked  it  and  I  hope  you  have  done  the 
same."  "  Yes  Mrs.  Lirriper  "  she  says  in  a  surprise 
"  I  have."  "  Then  my  dear  "  I  says  "  I  should  be 
glad  to  come  in  and  speak  a  word  to  you."  Upon 
my  calling  her  my  dear  Miss  Wozenham  breaks  out 
a-crying  most  pitiful,  and  a  not  unfeeling  elderly  per- 
son that  might  have  been  better  shaved  in  a  nightcap 
with  a  hat  over  it  offering  a  polite  apology  for  the 
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mumps  having  worked  themselves  into  his  constitu- 
tion, and  also  for  sending  home  to  his  wife  on  the 
bellows  which  was  in  his  hand  as  a  writing-desk, 
looks  out  of  the  back-parlor  and  says  "The  lady 
wants  a  word  of  comfort"  and  goes  in  again.  So  I 
was  able  to  say  quite  natural  "  Wants  a  word  of 
comfort  does  she  sir?  Then  please  the  pigs  she 
shall  have  it ! "  And  Miss  Wozenham  and  me  we 
go  into  the  front  room  with  a  wretched  light  that 
seemed  to  have  been  crying  too  and  was  sputtering 
out,  and  I  says  "  Now  my  dear,  tell  me  all,"  and  she 
wrings  her  hands  and  says  "  Oh  Mrs.  Lirriper  that 
man  is  in  possession  here,  and  I  have  not  a  friend 
in  the  world  who  is  able  to  help  me  with  a  shilling." 
It  doesn't  signify  a  bit  what  a  talkative  old  body 
like  me  said  to  Miss  Wozenham  when  she  said  that, 
and  so  I'll  tell  you  instead  my  dear  that  I'd  have 
given  thirty  shillings  to  have  taken  her  over  to  tea, 
only  I  durstn't  on  account  of  the  Major.  Not  you 
see  but  what  I  knew  I  could  draw  the  Major  out 
like  thread  and  wind  him  round  my  finger  on  most 
subjects  and  perhaps  even  on  that  if  I  was  to  set  my- 
self to  it,  but  him  and  me  had  so  often  belied  Miss 
Wozenham  to  one  another  that  I  was  shamefaced, 
and  I  knew  she  had  offended  his  pride  and  never 
mine,  and  likewise  I  felt  timid  that  that  Rairyganoo 
girl  might  make  things  awkward.  So  I  says  "  My 
dear  if  you  could  give  me  a  cup  of  tea  to  clear  my 
muddle  of  a  head  I  should  better  understand  your 
affairs."  And  we  had  the  tea  and  the  affairs  too 
and  after  all  it  was  but  forty  pound,  and  —  There  ! 
she's  as  industrious  and  straight  a  creeter  as  ever 
lived  and  has  paid  back  half  of  it  already,  and 
where's  the  use  of  saying  more,  particularly  when 
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it  ain't  the  point  ?  For  tho  point  is  that  when  she 
was  a-kissing  my  hands  and  liolding  them  in  hers 
and  kissing  them  again  and  blessing  blessing  bless- 
ing, I  cheered  up  at  last  and  I  says  "  Why  what  a 
waddling  okl  goose  I  have  been  my  dear  to  take 
you  for  something  so  very  diiTerent !  "  **  Ah  but 
I  too "  says  she  "  how  have  /  mistaken  yoti ! " 
"  Come  for  goodness'  sake  tell  me  "  I  says  "  what 
you  thought  of  me  ?  "  "  Oh  "  says  she  "  I  thought 
you  had  no  feeling  for  such  a  hard  hand-to-mouth 
life  as  mine,  and  were  rolling  in  affluence."  I  says 
shaking  my  sides  (and  very  glad  to  do  it  for  I  had 
been  a-choking  quite  long  enough)  "  Only  look  at 
my  figure  my  dear  and  give  me  your  opinion 
whether  if  I  was  in  affluence  I  should  be  likely  to 
roll  in  it?"  That  did  it!  We  got  as  merry  as 
grigs  (whatever  thei/  are,  if  you  happen  to  know 
my  dear  —  /  don't)  and  I  went  home  to  my  blessed 
home  as  happy  and  as  thankful  as  could  be.  But 
before  I  make  an  end  of  it,  think  even  of  my  having 
misunderstood  the  Major !  Yes !  For  next  fore- 
noon the  Major  came  into  my  little  room  with  his 
brushed  hat  in  his  hand  and  he  begins  "  My  dearest 
madam  —  "  and  then  put  his  face  in  his  hat  as  if  he 
had  just  come  into  church.  As  I  sat  all  in  a  maze 
he  came  out  of  his  hat  and  began  again.  "  My 
esteemed  and  beloved  friend  — "  and  then  went 
into  his  hat  again.  "  Major,"  I  cries  out  frightened 
"  has  anything  happened  to  our  darling  boy  ?  " 
"No,  no,  no"  says  the  Major  "but  Miss  Wozenham 
has  been  here  this  morning  to  make  her  excuses  to 
me,  and  by  the  Lord  I  can't  get  over  what  she  told 
me."  "  Hoity  toity.  Major,"  I  says  "  you  don't  know 
yet  that  I  was  afraid  of  you  last  night  and  didn't 
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think  half  as  well  of  you  as  I  ought !  So  come  out 
of  church  Major  and  forgive  me  like  a  dear  old 
friend  and  I'll  never  do  so  any  more."  And  I  leave 
you  to  judge  my  dear  whether  I  ever  did  or  will. 
And  how  affecting  to  think  of  Miss  Wozenham  out 
of  her  small  income  and  her  losses  doing  so  much 
for  her  poor  old  father,  and  keeping  a  brother  that 
had  had  the  misfortune  to  soften  his  brain  against 
the  hard  mathematics  as  neat  as  a  new  pin  in  the 
three  back  represented  to  lodgers  as  a  lumber-room 
and  consuming  a  whole  shoulder  of  mutton  when- 
ever provided ! 

And  now  my  dear  I  really  am  a-going  to  tell  you 
about  my  Legacy  if  you're  inclined  to  favor  me 
with  your  attention,  and  I  did  fully  intend  to 
have  come  straight  to  it  only  one  thing  does  so 
bring  up  another.  It  was  the  month  of  June  and 
the  day  before  Midsummer  Day  when  my  girl 
Winifred  Madgers — she  was  what  is  termed  a  Plym- 
outh Sister,  and  the  Plymouth  Brother  that  made 
away  with  her  was  quite  right,  for  a  tidier  young 
woman  for  a  wife  never  came  into  a  house  and 
afterwards  called  with  the  beautifullest  Plymouth 
Twins  —  it  was  the  day  before  Midsummer  Day 
when  Winifred  jNIadgers  comes  and  says  to  me  "  A 
gentleman  from  the  Consul's  wishes  particular  to 
speak  to  Mrs.  Lirriper."  If  you'll  believe  me  my 
dear  the  Consols  at  the  bank  where  I  have  a  little 
matter  for  Jemmy  got  into  my  head,  and  I  says 
"Good  gracious  I  hope  he  ain't  had  any  dreadful 
fall ! "  Says  Winifred  "  He  don't  look  as  if  he  had 
ma'am."     And  I  says  "  Show  him  in." 

The  gentleman  came  in  dark  and  with  his  hair 
cropped  what  I  should  consider  too  close,  and  he 
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says  very  polite  "  Madam o  Tjirrwiper  !  "  I  says 
"  Yes  sir.  Take  a  cliair."  —  "1  come,"  says  he 
"  frrwora  tlie  Frrwench  Consul's."  So  I  saw  at 
once  that  it  wasn't  the  Bank  of  England.  "  We 
have  rrweceived,"  says  the  gentleman  turning  his 
r's  very  curious  and  skilful,  "  frrwom  the  Mairrwie 
at  Sens,  a  communication  which  1  will  have  the 
honor  to  rrwead.  Madame  Lirrwiper  understands 
Frrwench  ?  "  "  Oh  dear  no  sir ! "  says  I.  "  Madame 
Lirri{)er  don't  understand  anything  of  the  sort." 
*'  It  matters  not,"  says  the  gentleman,  "  I  will 
trrwanslate." 

With  that  my  dear  the  gentleman  after  reading 
something  about  a  Department  and  a  Marie  (which 
Tvord  forgive  me  1  supposed  till  the  Major  came 
home  w;is  Mary,  and  never  was  I  more  puzzled  than 
to  think  how  that  young  woman  came  to  have  so 
much  to  do  with  it)  translated  a  lot  with  the  most 
obliging  pains,  and  it  came  to  this: — That  in  the 
town  of  Sens  in  France  an  unknown  Englishman 
lay  allying.  That  he  was  speechless  and  without 
motion.  That  in  his  lodging  there  was  a  gold  watch 
and  a  purse  containing  such  and  such  money  and  a 
trunk  containing  such  and  such  clothes,  but  no  pass- 
j>ort  and  no  papers,  except  that  on  his  table  was  a 
I)ack  of  cards  and  that  he  had  written  in  pencil  on 
the  back  of  the  ace  of  hearts :  "  To  the  authorities. 
When  I  am  dead.  i»ray  send  what  is  left,  as  a  last 
Legacy,  U)  Mrs.  Lirriper  Eighty-one  Norfolk  Street 
Strand  London."  When  the  gentleman  had  ex- 
' plained  all  this,  which  seemed  to  be  drawn  up  much 
more  methodical  than  T  should  have  given  the 
F'rench  credit  for,  not  at  that  time  knowing  the 
nation,  he  piit  the  documeut  into  my  hand.     And 
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much  the  wiser  I  was  for  that  you  may  be  sure, 
except  that  it  had  the  look  of  being  made  out  upon 
grocery  paper  and  was  stamped  all  over  with 
eagles. 

"Does  Madame  Lirrwiper"  says  the  gentleman 
"  believe  she  rrwecognizes  her  unfortunate  compa- 
trrwiot  ?  " 

You  may  imagine  the  flurry  it  put  me  into  my 
dear  to  be  talked  to  about  my  compatriots. 

I  says  "Excuse  me.  Would  you  have  the  kind- 
ness sir  to  make  your  language  as  simple  as  you 
can  ?  " 

"This  Englishman  unhappy,  at  the  point  of 
death.  This  compatrrwiot  afllicted,"  says  the 
gentleman. 

"  Thank  you  sir " '  I  says  "  I  understand  you  now. 
No  sir  I  have  not  the  least  idea  who  this  can  be." 

"  Has  Madame  Lirrwiper  no  son,  no  nephew,  no 
godson,  no  frrwiend,  no  acquaintance  of  any  kind 
in  Frrwance  ?  " 

"  To  my  certain  knowledge  "  says  I  "  no  relation 
or  friend,  and  to  the  best  of  my  belief  no  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  Pardon  me.  You  take  Locataires  ?  "  says  the 
gentleman. 

My  dear  fully  believing  he  was  offering  me  some- 
thing with  his  obliging  foreign  manners,  —  snuff 
for  anything  I  knew,  —  I  gave  a  little  bend  of  my 
head  and  I  says  if  you'll  credit  it,  "  No  I  thank  you. 
I  have  not  contracted  the  habit." 

The  gentleman  looks  perplexed  and  says  "  Lodg- 
ers ?  " 

"Oh ! "  says  I  laughing.  "  Bless  the  man  !  "Why 
yes  to  be  sure  !  " 
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**  May  it  not  be  a  former  lodger  ? "  says  the 
gentleman.  "  Some  lodger  that  you  pardoned  some 
rrwent  '.'  You  have  pardoned  lodgers  some 
rrwent  ?  " 

"Hem!  It  has  happened  sir"  says  I,  "but  I 
assure  you  I  can  call  to  mind  no  gentleman  of  that 
description  tliat  tliis  is  at  all  likely  to  be." 

In  short  my  dear,  we  could  make  nothing  of  it, 
and  the  gentleman  noted  down  what  I  said  and 
went  away.  But  he  left  me  the  paper  of  which  he 
had  two  with  him,  and  when  the  Major  came  in  I 
says  to  the  Major  as  I  put  it  in  his  hand  "Major 
here's  Old  Moore's  Almanac  with  the  hieroglyphic 
complete,  for  your  opinion." 

It  took  the  Major  a  little  longer  to  read  than  I 
should  have  thought,  judging  from  the  copious  flow 
with  which  he  seemed  to  be  gifted  when  attacking 
the  organ-men,  but  at  last  he  got  through  it  and 
stood  a-gazing  at  me  in  amazement. 

"Major"  I  says  "you're  paralyzed." 

"  Madam  "  says  the  IMajor,  "  Jemmy  Jackman  is 
doubled  up." 

Now  it  did  so  happen  that  the  Major  had  been 
out  to  get  a  little  information  about  railroads  and 
steam l)oats,  as  our  boy  was  coming  home  for  his 
^lidsummer  holidays  next  day  and  we  were  going 
to  take  him  somewhere  for  a  treat  and  a  change. 
So  while  the  Major  stood  a-gazing  it  came  into  my 
head  to  say  to  him  "  iMajor  1  wish  you'd  go  and 
look  at  some  of  your  books  and  maps,  and  see  where- 
abouts this  same  town  of  Sens  is  in  France." 

The  Major  he  roused  himself  and  he  went  into 
the  Parlors  and  he  poked  about  a  little,  and  he  came 
back  to  me  and  he  says  "  Sens  my  dearest  madam  is 
seventy-odd  miles  south  of  Paris." 
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With  what  I  may  truly  call  a  desperate  effort 
"  Major,"  I  says  ''  we'll  go  there  with  our  blessed 
boy ! " 

If  ever  the  Major  was  beside  himself  it  was  at 
the  thoughts  of  that  journey.  All  day  long  he  was 
like  the  wild  man  of  the  woods  after  meeting  with 
an  advertisement  in  the  papers  telling  him  some- 
thing to  his  advantage,  and  early  next  morning 
hours  before  Jemmy  could  possibly  come  home  he 
was  outside  in  the  street  ready  to  call  out  to  him 
that  we  was  all  a-going  to  France.  Young  Kosy- 
cheeks  you  may  believe  was  as  wild  as  the  Major, 
and  they  did  carry  on  to  that  degree  that  I  says 
"  If  you  two  children  ain't  more  orderly  I'll  pack  you 
both  oif  to  bed."  And  then  they  fell  to  cleaning 
up  the  Major's  telescope  to  see  France  with,  and 
went  out  and  bought  a  leather  bag  with  a  snap  to 
hang  round  Jemmy,  and  him  to  carry  the  money 
like  a  little  Fortunatus  with  his  purse. 

If  I  hadn't  passed  my  word  and  raised  their 
hopes,  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  gone  through  with 
the  undertaking  but  it  was  too  late  to  go  back  now. 
So  on  the  second  day  after  Midsummer  Day  we 
went  off  by  the  morning  mail.  And  when  we  came 
to  the  sea  which  I  had  never  seen  but  once  in  my 
life  and  that  when  my  poor  Lirriper  was  courting 
me,  the  freshness  of  it  and  the  deepness  and  the 
airiness  and  to  think  that  it  had  been  rolling  ever 
since  and  that  it  was  always  enrolling  and  so  few 
of  us  minding,  made  me  feel  quite  serious.  But  I 
felt  happy  too  and  so  did  Jemmy  and  the  Major 
and  not  much  motion  on  the  whole,  though  me 
with  a  swimming  in  the  head  and  a  sinking  but 
able  to  take  notice  that  the  foreign  in  sides  appear 
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to  be  constructed  hollower  than  the  English,  lead- 
ing to  much  more  tremenjous  noises  when  bad 
sailors. 

But  my  dear  tlie  blueness  and  the  lightness  and 
the  colored  look  of  everything  and  the  very  sentry- 
boxes  striped  and  the  shining  rattling  drums  and 
the  little  soldiers  with  their  waists  and  tidy  gaiters, 
when  we  got  across  to  the  Continent  —  it  made  me 
feel  as  if  1  don't  know  what  —  as  if  the  atmosphere 
had  been  lifted  off  me.  And  as  to  lunch  why  bless 
you  if  I  kept  a  man-cook  and  two  kitchen-maids  I 
couldn't  get  it  done  for  twice  the  money,  and  no 
injured  young  women  a-glaring  at  you  and  grudg- 
ing you  and  acknowledging  your  patronage  by 
wishing  that  your  food  might  choke  you,  but  so 
civil  and  so  hot  and  attentive  and  every  way 
comfortable  except  Jemmy  pouring  wine  down  his 
throat  by  tumblers-full  and  me  expecting  to  see 
him  drop  under  the  table. 

And  the  way  in  Avhich  Jemmy  spoke  his  French 
was  a  real  charm.  It  was  often  wanted  of  him,  for 
whenever  anybody  spoke  a  syllable  to  me  I  says 
"  Noncomprenny,  you're  very  kind,  but  it's  no  use 
—  Now  Jemmy  ! "  and  then  Jemmy  he  fires  away  at 
'em  lovely,  the  only  thing  wanting  in  Jemmy's 
French  being  as  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  hardly 
ever  understood  a  word  of  what  they  said  to  him 
which  made  it  scarcely  of  the  use  it  might  have 
been  though  in  other  respects  a  perfect  Native,  and 
regarding  the  Major's  fluency  I  should  have  been  of 
the  opinion  judging  French  by  English  that  there 
might  have  been  a  greater  choice  of  words  in  the 
language  though  still  I  must  admit  that  if  I  hadn't 
known  him  when  he  asked  a  military  gentleman  in 
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a  gray  cloak  what  o'clock  it  was  I  should  have  took 
him  for  a  Frenchman  born. 

Before  going  on  to  look  after  my  Legacy  we  were 
to  make  one  regular  day  in  Paris,  and  I  leave  you 
to  judge  my  dear  what  a  day  that  was  with  Jemmy 
and  the  Major  and  the  telescope  and  me  and  the 
prowling  young  man  at  the  inn  door  (but  very  civil 
too)  that  went  along  with  us  to  show  the  sights. 
All  along  the  railway  to  Paris  Jemmy  and  the 
Major  had  been  frightening  me  to  death  by  stoop- 
ing down  on  the  platforms  at  stations  to  inspect  the 
engines  underneath  their  mechanical  stomachs,  and 
by  creeping  in  and  out  I  don't  know  where  all,  to 
find  improvements  for  the  United  Grand  Junction 
Parlor,  but  when  we  got  out  into  the  brilliant 
streets  on  a  bright  morning  they  gave  up  all  their 
London  improvements  as  a  bad  job  and  gave  their 
minds  to  Paris.  Says  the  prowling  young  man  to 
me  ''Will  I  speak  Inglis  No  ?  "  So  I  says  "  If  you 
can  young  man  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favor,"  but  after 
half  an  hour  of  it  when  I  fully  believed  the  man 
had  gone  mad  and  me  too  I  says  "  Be  so  good  as  fall 
back  on  your  French  sir,"  knowing  that  then  I 
shouldn't  have  the  agonies  of  trying  to  understand 
him  which  was  a  happy  release.  Kot  that  I  lost 
much  more  than  the  rest  either,  for  I  generally 
noticed  that  when  he  had  described  something  very 
long  indeed  and  I  says  to  Jemmy  *'  What  does  he 
say  Jemmy  ?  "  Jemmy  says  looking  with  vengeance 
in  his  eye  "  He  is  so  jolly  indistinct  !  "  and  that 
when  he  had  described  it  longer  all  over  again  and 
I  says  to  Jemmy  "  Well  Jemmy  what's  it  all 
about  ?  "  Jemmy  says,  ''  He  says  the  building  was 
repaired  in  seventeen  hundred  and  four,  Gran." 
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Wherever  tliut  prowling  young  man  formed  his 
prowling  habits  1  cannot  bo  expected  to  know,  but 
the  way  in  whieh  he  went  round  the  corner  while 
we  had  our  breakfasts  and  was  there  again  when  we 
swallowed  the  last  crumb  was  most  marvellous,  and 
just  the  same  at  dinner  and  at  night,  prowling 
»'<iually  at  the  theatre  and  the  inn  gateway  and  the 
shop-doors  when  we  bought  a  trifle  or  two  and 
everywhere  else  but  troubled  with  a  tendency  to 
spit.  And  of  Paris  I  can  tell  you  no  more  my  dear 
than  that  it's  town  and  country  both  in  one,  and 
carved  stone  and  long  streets  of  high  houses  and 
gardens  and  fountains  and  statues  and  trees  and  gold, 
and  immensely  big  soldiers  and  immensely  little 
soldiers  and  the  pleasantest  nurses  with  the  whitest 
caps  a-playing  at  skipping-rope  with  the  bunchiest 
babies  in  the  flattest  caps,  and  clean  table-cloths 
spread  everywhere  for  dinner  and  people  sitting 
out  of  doors  smoking  and  sipping  all  day  long  and 
little  plays  being  acted  in  the  open  air  for  little 
people  and  every  shop  a  complete  and  elegant 
room,  and  everybody  seeming  to  play  at  everything 
in  this  world.  And  as  to  the  sparkling  lights  my 
dear  after  dark,  glittering  high  up  and  low  down 
and  on  before  and  on  behind  and  all  round,  and 
the  crowd  of  theatres  and  the  crowd  of  people 
and  the  crowd  of  all  sorts,  it's  pure  enchantment. 
And  pretty  well  the  only  thing  that  grated  on  me 
was  that  whether  you  pay  your  fare  at  the  railway 
or  whether  you  change  your  money  at  a  money- 
dealer's  or  whether  you  take  your  ticket  at  the 
theatre,  the  lady  or  gentleman  is  caged  up  (I  sup- 
pose by  government)  behind  the  strongest  iron  bars 
having  more  of  a  Zoological  appearance  than  a  free 
country. 
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Well  to  be  sure  when  I  did  after  all  get  my 
precious  bones  to  bed  that  night,  and  my  Young 
Rogue  came  in  to  kiss  me  and  asks  "  What  do  you 
think  of  this  lovely  lovely  Paris,  Gran  ? "  I  says 
"Jemmy  I  feel  as  if  it  was  beautiful  fireworks 
being  let  off  in  my  head."  And  very  cool  and 
refreshing  the  pleasant  country  was  next  day  when 
we  went  on  to  look  after  my  Legacy,  and  rested 
me  much  and  did  me  a  deal  of  good. 

So  at  length  and  at  last  my  dear  we  came  to 
Sens,  a  pretty  little  town  with  a  great  two-towered 
cathedral  and  the  rooks  flying  in  and  out  of  the 
loopholes  and  another  tower  atop  of  one  of  the 
towers  like  a  sort  of  a  stone  pulpit.  In  which 
pulpit  with  the  birds  skimming  below  him  if  you'll 
believe  me,  I  saw  a  speck  while  I  was  resting  at 
the  inn  before  dinner  which  they  made  signs  to 
me  was  Jemmy  and  which  really  was.  I  had  been 
a-fancying  as  I  sat  in  the  balcony  of  the  hotel  that 
an  Angel  might  light  there  and  call  down  to  the 
people  to  be  good,  but  I  little  thought  what  Jemmy 
all  unknown  to  himself  was  a-calling  down  from 
that  high  place  to  some  one  in  the  town. 

The  pleasantest-situated  inn  my  dear !  Right 
under  the  two  towers,  with  their  shadows  a-chang- 
ing  upon  it  all  day  like  a  kind  of  a  sun-dial,  and 
country-people  driving  in  and  out  of  the  courtyard 
in  carts  and  hooded  cabriolets  and  such-like,  and  a 
market  outside  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  all  so 
quaint  and  like  a  picter.  The  Major  and  me  agreed 
that  whatever  came  of  my  Legacy  this  was  the 
place  to  stay  in  for  our  holiday,  and  we  also  agreed 
that  our  dear  boy  had  best  not  be  checked  in  his  joy 
that  night  by  the  sight  of  the  Englishman  if  he  was 
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still  alive,  but  that  we  would  go  together  and  alone. 
For  you  are  to  understand  that  the  Major  not  feel- 
ing himself  quite  equal  in  his  wind  to  the  height  to 
which  Jemmy  had  climbed,  had  come  back  to  me 
and  left  him  with  the  Guide. 

So  after  dinner  when  Jemmy  had  set  off  to  see 
the  river,  the  Major  went  down  to  the  Mairie,  and 
presently  came  back  with  a  military  character  in  a 
sword  and  sjnirs  and  a  cocked  hat  and  a  yellow 
shoulder-belt  and  long  tags  about  him  that  he  must 
have  found  inconvenient.  And  the  Major  says 
"  The  Englishman  still  lies  in  the  same  state  dearest 
madam.  This  gentleman  will  conduct  us  to  his 
lodging."  Ujton  which  the  military  character  pulled 
ofE  his  cocked  hat  to  me,  and  I  took  notice  that  he 
had  shaved  his  forehead  in  imitation  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  but  not  like. 

We  went  out  at  the  courtyard  gate  and  past  the 
great  doors  of  tlie  cathedral  and  down  a  narrow 
High  btreet  where  the  people  were  sitting  chat- 
ting at  their  shop-doors  and  the  children  were  at 
play.  The  military  character  went  in  front  and  he 
stopped  at  a  pork  shop  with  a  little  statue  of  a  pig 
sitting  up,  in  the  window,  and  a  private  door  that  a 
donkey  was  looking  out  of. 

When  the  donkey  saw  the  military  character  he 
came  slipping  out  on  the  i)avement  to  turn  round 
and  then  clattered  along  the  passage  into  a  back- 
yard. So  the  coast  being  clear,  the  Major  and  me 
were  conducted  up  the  common  stair  and  into  the 
front  room  on  the  second,  a  bare  room  with  a  red 
tiled  floor  and  the  outside  lattice  blinds  j)ulled  close 
to  darken  it.  As  the  military  character  opened  the 
blinds  I  saw  the  tower  where  I  had  seen  Jemmy, 
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darkening  as  the  sun  got  low,  and  I  turned  to  the 
bed  by  the  wall  and  saw  the  Englishman. 

It  was  some  kind  of  brain  fever  he  had  had,  and 
his  hair  was  all  gone,  and  some  wetted  folded  linen 
lay  upon  his  head.  I  looked  at  him  very  attentive 
as  he  lay  there  all  wasted  away  with  his  eyes  closed, 
and  I  says  to  the  Major 

"  I  never  saw  this  face  before." 

The  Major  looked  at  him  very  attentive  too,  and 
he  says 

"  I  never  saw  this  face  before." 

When  the  Major  explained  our  words  to  the 
military  character,  that  gentleman  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  showed  the  Major  the  card  on  which 
it  was  written  about  the  Legacy  for  me. 

It  had  been  written  with  a  weak  and  trembling 
hand  in  bed,  and  I  knew  no  more  of  the  writing 
than  of  the  face.     Neither  did  the  Major. 

Though  lying  there  alone,  the  poor  creetur  was  as 
well  taken  care  of  as  could  be  hoped,  and  would  have 
been  quite  unconscious  of  any  one's  sitting  by  him 
then.  I  got  the  Major  to  say  that  we  were  not 
going  away  at  present  and  that  I  would  come  back 
to-morrow  and  watch  a  bit  by  the  bedside.  But  I 
got  him  to  add  —  and  I  shook  my  head  hard  to  make 
it  stronger  — "  We  agree  that  we  never  saw  this 
face  before." 

Our  boy  was  greatly  surprised  when  we  told  him 
sitting  out  in  the  balcony  in  the  starlight,  and  he 
ran  over  some  of  those  stories  of  former  Lodgers, 
of  the  Major's  putting  down,  and  asked  wasn't  it 
possible  that  it  might  be  this  lodger  or  that  lodger. 
It  was  not  possible,  and  we  went  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  just  at  breakfast-time  the  military 
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character  came  jingling  round,  and  said  that  the 
doctor  thought  from  the  signs  he  saw  there  might 
be  some  rally  before  the  end.  So  I  says  to  the 
Major  and  Jemmy,  "You  two  boys  go  and  enjoy 
yourselves,  and  I'll  take  my  Prayer-book  and  go  sit 
by  the  bed."  So  I  went,  and  I  sat  there  some  liours, 
reading  a  prayer  for  him  poor  soul  now  and  then, 
and  it  was  quite  on  in  the  day  when  he  moved  his 
liand. 

He  had  been  so  still,  that  the  moment  he  moved 
I  knew  of  it,  and  I  pulled  off  my  spectacles  and 
laid  down  my  book  and  rose  and  looked  at  him. 
From  moving  one  hand  he  began  to  move  both,  and 
then  his  action  was  the  action  of  a  person  groping 
in  the  dark.  Long  after  his  eyes  had  opened,  there 
was  a  film  over  them  and  he  still  felt  for  his  way 
out  into  light.  But  by  slow  degrees  his  sight 
cleared  and  his  hands  stopped.  He  saw  the  ceiling, 
he  saw  the  wall,  he  saw  me.  As  his  sight  cleared, 
mine  cleared  too,  and  when  at  last  we  looked  in 
one  another's  faces,  I  started  back  and  I  cries 
passionately,  — 

"Oh  you  wicked  wicked  man  !  Your  sin  has 
found  you  out !  " 

For  I  knew  him,  the  moment  life  looked  out  of 
his  eyes,  to  be  ^Slr.  Edson,  Jemmy's  father  who  had 
so  cruelly  deserted  Jemmy's  young  unmarried 
mother  who  had  died  in  my  arms,  poor  tender 
creetur,  and  left  Jemmy  to  me. 

"  You  cruel  wicked  man !  You  bad  black 
traitor  !  " 

With  the  little  strength  he  had,  he  made  an 
attempt  to  turn  over  on  his  wretched  face  to  hide  it. 
His  arm  dropped  out  of  the  bed  and  his  head  with 
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it,  and  there  he  lay  before  me  crushed  in  body  and 
in  mind.  Surely  the  miserablest  sight  under  the 
summer  sun  ! 

"  Oh  blessed  Heaven,"  I  says  a-crying,  "  teach 
me  what  to  say  to  this  broken  mortal !  I  am  a  poor 
sinful  creetur,  and  the  Judgment  is  not  mine." 

As  I  lifted  my  eyes  up  to  the  clear  bright  sky, 
I  saw  the  high  tower  where  Jemmy  had  stood  above 
the  birds,  seeing  that  very  window ;  and  the  last 
look  of  that  poor  pretty  young  mother  when  her  soul 
brightened  and  got  free,  seemed  to  shine  down 
from  it. 

"Oh  man,  man,  man !"  I  says,  and  I  went  on  my 
knees  beside  the  bed ;  "  if  your  heart  is  rent  asunder 
and  you  are  truly  penitent  for  what  you  did,  Our 
Saviour  will  have  mercy  on  you  yet !  " 

As  I  leaned  my  face  against  the  bed,  his  feeble 
hand  could  just  move  itself  enough  to  touch  me.  I 
hope  the  touch  was  penitent.  It  tried  to  hold  my 
dress  and  keep  hold,  but  the  fingers  were  too  weak 
to  close. 

I  lifted  him  back  upon  the  pillows,  and  I  says  to 
him, — 

"  Can  you  hear  me  ?  " 

He  looked  yes. 

"Do  you  know  me  ?  " 

He  looked  yes,  even  yet  more  plainly. 

"  I  am  not  here  alone.  The  Major  is  with  me. 
You  recollect  the  Major  ?  " 

Yes.  That  is  to  say  he  made  out  yes,  in  the  same 
way  as  before. 

"  And  even  the  Major  and  I  are  not  alone.  My 
grandson  —  his  godson  —  is  with  us.  Do  you  hear  ? 
My  grandson." 
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Tlie  fingers  made  another  trial  to  catch  at  my 
sleeve,  but  could  only  creep  near  it  and  fall. 

"  Do  you  know  who  my  grandson  is  ?  " 

Yes. 

"  I  pitied  and  loved  his  lonely  mother.  When 
his  mother  lay  a-dying  I  said  to  her,  'My  dear,  this 
baby  is  sent  to  a  childless  old  woman.'  He  has 
been  my  pride  and  joy  ever  since.  I  love  him  as 
dearly  as  if  he  had  drunk  from  my  breast.  Do  you 
ask  to  see  my  grandson  before  you  die  ?  " 

Yes. 

''  Show  me,  when  I  leave  off  speaking,  if  you  cor- 
rectly understand  what  I  say.  He  has  been  kept 
unacquainted  with  the  story  of  his  birth.  He  has 
no  knowledge  of  it.  No  suspicion  of  it.  If  I  bring 
him  here  to  the  side  of  this  bed,  he  will  suppose 
you  to  be  a  perfect  stranger.  It  is  more  than  I  can 
do  to  keep  from  him  the  knowledge  that  there  is 
such  wrong  and  misery  in  the  world;  but  that  it 
was  ever  so  near  him  in  his  innocent  cradle  I  have 
kept  from  him,  and  I  do  keep  from  him,  and  I  eve 
will  keep  from  him,  for  his  mother's  sake,  and  for 
his  own." 

He  showed  me  that  he  distinctly  understood,  and 
the  tears  fell  from  his  eyes. 

"  Now  rest,  and  you  shall  see  him." 

So  I  got  him  a  little  wine  and  some  brandy,  and  I 
put  things  straight  about  his  bed.  But  I  began  to 
1)6  troubled  in  my  mind  lest  Jemmy  and  the  Major 
might  be  too  long  of  coming  back.  What  with  this 
occupation  for  my  thoughts  and  hands,  I  didn't  hear 
a  foot  upon  the  stairs,  and  was  startled  when  I  saw 
the  Major  stoj>ped  short  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
by  the  eyes  of  the  man  upon  the  bed,  and  know- 
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ing  him  then,  as  I  had  known  him  a  little  while 
ago. 

There  was  anger  in  the  Major's  face,  and  there 
was  horror  and  repugnance  and  I  don't  know  what. 
So  I  went  up  to  him  and  I  led  him  to  the  bedside, 
and  when  I  clasped  my  hands  and  lifted  of  them 
up,  the  Major  did  the  like. 

"  O  Lord "  I  says  "  Thou  knowest  what  we  two 
saw  together  of  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  that 
young  creetur  now  with  Thee.  If  this  dying  man 
is  truly  penitent,  we  two  together  humbly  pray  Thee 
to  have  mercy  on  him  !  " 

The  Major  says  "  Amen  !  "  and  then  after  a  little 
stop  I  whispers  him,  "  Dear  old  friend  fetch  our 
beloved  boy."  And  the  Major,  so  clever  as  to  have 
got  to  understand  it  all  without  being  told  a  word, 
went  away  and  brought  him. 

Never  never  never  shall  I  forget  the  fair  bright 
face  of  our  boy  when  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  looking  at  his  unknown  father.  And  oh  so  like 
his  dear  young  mother  then  ! 

"  Jemmy "  I  says,  "  I  have  found  out  all  about 
this  poor  gentleman  who  is  so  ill,  and  he  did  lodge 
in  the  old  house  once.  And  as  he  wants  to  see  all 
belonging  to  it,  now  that  he  is  passing  away,  I  sent 
for  you." 

**  Ah  poor  man ! "  says  Jemmy  stepping  forward 
and  touching  one  of  his  hands  with  great  gentle- 
ness.   "  My  heart  melts  for  him.    Poor,  poor  man  ! " 

The  eyes  that  were  so  soon  to  close  forever  turned 
to  me,  and  I  was  not  that  strong  in  the  pride  of  ray 
strength  that  I  could  resist  them. 

"  My  darling  boy,  there  is  a  reason  in  the  secret 
history  of  this  fellow-creetur,  lying  as  the  best  and 
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worst  of  us  must  all  lie  one  day,  which  I  think 
would  ease  his  spirit  in  his  last  hour  if  you  would 
lay  your  cheek  aj^ainst  his  forehead  and  say,  *  May 
God  forgive  you  ! '  " 

"  Oh  Gran,"  says  Jemmy  with  a  full  heart  "  I  am 
not  worthy ! "  But  he  leaned  down  and  did  it. 
Then  the  faltering  fingers  made  out  to  catch  hold 
of  my  sleeve  at  last,  and  I  believe  he  was  a-trying 
to  kiss  me  wheu  he  died. 

There  my  dear  !  There  you  have  the  story  of  my 
Legacy  in  full,  and  it's  worth  ten  times  the  trouble 
1  have  spent  upon  it  if  you  are  pleased  to  like  it. 

You  might  suppose  that  it  set  us  against  the  little 
French  town  of  Sens,  but  no  we  didn't  find  that. 
I  found  myself  that  I  never  looked  up  at  the  high 
tower  atop  of  the  other  tower,  but  the  days  came 
back  again  when  that  fair  young  creetur  with  her 
pretty  bright  hair  trusted  in  me  like  a  mother,  and 
the  recollection  made  the  place  so  peaceful  to  me 
as  1  can't  express.  And  every  soul  about  the  hotel 
down  to  the  pigeons  in  the  courtyard  made  friends 
with  Jemmy  and  the  IMajor,  and  went  lumbering 
away  with  them  on  all  sorts  of  expeditions  in  all 
sorts  of  vehicles  drawn  by  rampagious  cart-horses, 
—  with  heads  and  without,  —  inud  for  jjaint  and 
ropes  for  harness, — and  every  new  friend  dressed 
in  blue  like  a  butcher,  and  every  new  horse  standing 
on  his  hind-legs  wanting  to  devour  and  consume 
every  other  horse,  and  every  man  that  had  a  whip 
to  crack  crack-crack-crack-crack-cracking  it  as  if  it 
was  a  schoolboy  with  his  first.  As  to  the  Major  my 
dear  that  man  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
with  a  little  tumbler  in  one  hand  and  a  bottle  of 
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small  wine  in  the  otlier,  and  whenever  he  saw  any- 
body else  with  a  little  tumbler,  no  matter  who  it 
was,  — the  military  character  with  the  tags,  or  the 
inn  servants  at  their  supper  in  the  courtyard,  or 
townspeople  a-chatting  on  a  bench,  or  country- 
people  a-starting  home  after  market,  — down  rushes 
the  Major  to  clink  his  glass  against  their  glasses 
and  cry,  —  Hola !  Vive  Somebody  !  or  Vive  Some- 
thing !  as  if  he  was  beside  himself.  And  though 
I  could  not  quite  approve  of  the  Major's  doing  it, 
still  the  ways  of  the  world  are  the  ways  of  the 
world  varying  according  to  the  different  parts  of  it, 
and  dancing  at  all  in  the  open  Square  with  a  lady 
that  kept  a  barber's  shop  my  opinion  is  that  the 
Major  was  right  to  dance  his  best  and  to  lead  off 
with  a  power  that  I  did  not  think  was  in  him, 
though  I  was  a  little  uneasy  at  the  Barricading 
sound  of  the  cries  that  were  set  up  by  the  other 
dancers  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  until  when 
I  says  "  What  are  they  ever  calling  out  Jemmy  ?  " 
Jemmy  says,  "  They're  calling  out  Gran,  Bravo  the 
Military  English  !  Bravo  the  Military  English  !  " 
which  Avas  very  gratifying  to  my  feelings  as  a  Briton 
and  became  the  name  the  Major  was  known  by. 

But  every  evening  at  a  regular  time  we  all  three 
sat  out  in  the  balcony  of  the  hotel  at  the  end  of  the 
courtyard,  looking  up  at  the  golden  and  rosy  light 
as  it  changed  on  the  great  towers,  and  looking  at 
the  shadows  of  the  towers  as  they  changed  on  all 
about  us  ourselves  included,  and  what  do  you  think 
we  did  there  ?  My  dear,  if  Jemmy  hadn't  brought 
some  other  of  those  stories  of  the  Major's  taking 
down  from  the  telling  of  former  lodgers  at  Eighty- 
one  Norfolk  Street,  and  if  he  didn't  bring  'em  out 
with  this  speech : 
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"  Here  you  are  Gran  !  Here  you  are  godfather  ! 
More  of  'em  !  /'ll  road.  And  thougli  you  wrote 
'em  for  me,  godfather,  I  know  you  won't  disapprove 
of  my  making  'em  over  to  Gran ;  will  you  ?  " 

"  No  my  dear  boy,"  says  the  Major.  "  Every- 
thing we  have  is  hers,  and  we  are  hers." 

"  Hers  ever  affectionately  and  devotedly  J.  Jack- 
man,  and  J.  Jackman  Lirriper,"  cries  the  Young 
Rogue  giving  me  a  close  hug.  *'  Very  well  then 
godfather.  Look  here.  As  Gran  is  in  the  Legacy 
way  just  now,  I  shall  make  these  stories  a  part  of 
Gran's  Legacy.  I'll  leave  'em  to  her.  What  do  you 
say  godfather  ?  " 

"  Hip  hip  Hurrah  !  "  says  the  Major. 

"Very  well  then,"  cries  Jemmy  all  in  a  bustle. 
''Vive  the  Military  English!  Vive  the  Lady  Lirri- 
per! Vive  the  Jemmy  Jackman  ditto!  Vive  the 
Legacy  !  Now,  you  look  out,  Gran.  And  you  look 
out,  godfather!  /'ll  read!  And  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do  besides.  On  the  last  night  of  our  holiday 
here  when  we  are  all  packed  and  going  away,  I'll 
top  up  with  something  of  my  own." 

"  Mind  you  do  sir  "  says  I. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MRS.    LIRRIPER    RELATES    HOW   JEMMY    TOPPED    UP. 

Well  my  dear  and  so  the  evening  readings  of 
those  jottings  of  the  Major's  brought  us  round  at 
last  to  the  evening  when  we  were  all  packed  and 
going  away  next  day,  and  I  do  assure  you  that  by 
that  time  though  it  was  deliciously  comfortable  to 
look  forward  to  the  dear  old  house  in  Norfolk  Street 
again,  I  had  formed  quite  a  high  opinion  of  the 
French  nation  and  had  noticed  them  to  be  much 
more  homely  and  domestic  in  their  families  and  far 
more  simple  and  amiable  in  their  lives  than  I  had 
ever  been  led  to  expect,  and  it  did  strike  me  between 
ourselves  that  in  one  particular  they  might  be  imi- 
tated to  advantage  by  another  nation  which  I  will 
not  mention,  and  that  is  in  the  courage  with  which 
they  take  their  little  enjoyments  on  little  means 
and  with  little  things  and  don't  let  solemn  big-wigs 
stare  them  out  of  countenance  or  speechify  them 
dull,  of  which  said  solemn  big-wigs  I  have  ever  had 
the  one  opinion  that  I  wish  they  were  all  made  com- 
fortable separately  in  coppers  with  the  lids  on  and 
never  let  out  any  more. 

"Now  young  man,"  I  says  to  Jemmy  when  we 
brought  our  chairs  into  the  balcony  that  last  even- 
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ing,  ''you   please   to    remember  who   was   to   'top 

U]).'" 

"All  right  Gran  "  says  Jemmy.  "  I  am  the  illus- 
trious j)ersonage." 

Hut  he  looked  so  serious  after  he  had  made  me 
that  light  answer,  that  the  Major  raised  his  eye- 
brows at  me  and  T  raised  mine  at  the  Major. 

"Gran  and  godfather,"  says  Jemmy,  "you  can 
hardly  think  how  much  my  mind  has  run  on  Mr. 
Edson's  death." 

It  gave  me  a  little  check.  "Ah!  it  was  a  sad 
scene  my  love "  I  says,  "  and  sad  remembrances 
come  back  stronger  than  merr}'.  But  this  "  I  says 
after  a  little  silence,  to  rouse  myself  and  the  Major 
and  Jemmy  all  together,  "'  is  not  topping  up.  Tell 
us  your  story  my  dear." 

"I  will  ''  says  Jemmy. 

"What  is  the  date  sir  ?"  says  I.  "Once  upon  a 
time  when  pigs  drank  wine  ?  " 

"No  Gran,"  says  Jemmy,  still  serious;  "once 
upon  a  time  when  the  French  drank  wine." 

Again  I  glanced  at  the  Major,  and  the  Major 
glanced  at  me. 

"In  short,  Gran  and  godfather,"  says  Jemmy, 
looking  up,  "  the  date  is  this  time,  and  I'm  going  to 
tell  you  !Mr.  Edson's  story.'' 

The  flutter  that  it  threw  me  into.  The  change  of 
color  on  the  part  of  the  Major  ! 

"That  is  to  say,  you  understand,"  our  bright- 
eyed  boy  says,  "  I  am  going  to  give  you  my  version 
of  it.  I  shall  not  ask  wlu^hor  it's  right  or  not, 
firstly  because  you  said  you  knew  very  little  about 
it,  Gran,  and  secondly  because  what  little  you  did 
know  was  a  secret." 
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I  folded  my  hands  in  my  lap  and  I  never  took 
my  eyes  off  Jemmy  as  he  went  running  on. 

"The  unfortunate  gentleman"  Jemmy  commences, 
"who  is  the  subject  of  our  present  narrative  was 
the  son  of  Somebody,  and  was  born  Somewhere, 
and  chose  a  profession  Somehow.  It  is  not  with 
those  parts  of  his  career  that  we  have  to  deal ;  but 
with  his  early  attachment  to  a  young  and  beautiful 
lady." 

I  thought  I  should  have  dropped.  I  durstn't 
look  at  the  Major;  but  I  knew  what  his  state  was, 
without  looking  at  him, 

"  The  father  of  our  ill-starred  hero  "  says  Jemmy, 
copying  as  it  seemed  to  me  the  style  of  some  of  his 
story  books,  "was  a  worldly  man  who  entertained 
ambitious  views  for  his  only  son  and  who  firmly 
set  his  face  against  the  contemplated  alliance  Avith 
a  virtuous  but  penniless  orphan.  Indeed  he  went 
so  far  as  roundly  to  assure  our  hero  that  unless  he 
weaned  his  thoughts  from  the  object  of  his  devoted 
affection,  he  would  disinherit  him.  At  the  same 
time  he  proposed  as  a  suitable  match  the  daughter 
of  a  neighboring  gentleman  of  a  good  estate,  who 
was  neither  ill  favored  nor  unamiable,  and  whose 
eligibility  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  could  not  be 
disputed.  But  young  Mr.  Edson,  true  to  the  first 
and  only  love  that  had  inflamed  his  breast,  rejected 
all  considerations  of  self-advancement,  and,  depre- 
cating his  father's  anger  in  a  respectful  letter,  ran 
away  with  her." 

My  dear  I  had  begun  to  take  a  turn  for  the  better, 
but  when  it  come  to  running  away  I  began  to  take 
another  turn  for  the  worse. 

"The  lovers"  says  Jemmy  "fled  to  London  and 
vol..  III. -14. 
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were  united  at  tlie  altar  of  St  Clement's  Danes. 
And  it  is  at  this  period  of  their  simple  but  touching 
story  that  we  find  them  inmates  of  the  dwelling  of 
a  highly  respected  and  beloved  lady  of  the  name  of 
Gran,  residing  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Norfolk 
Street." 

I  felt  that  we  were  almost  safe  now,  I  felt  that 
the  dear  boy  had  no  suspicion  of  the  bitter  truth, 
and  I  looked  at  the  Major  for  the  first  time  and 
drew  a  long  breath.     The  Major  gave  me  a  nod. 

"Our  hero's  father"  Jemmy  goes  on  "proving 
implacable  and  carrying  his  threat  into  unrelenting 
execution,  the  struggles  of  the  young  couple  in 
London  were  severe,  and  would  have  been  far  more 
so,  but  for  their  good  angel's  having  conducted 
them  to  the  abode  of  Mrs.  Gran;  who,  divining 
their  poverty  (in  spite  of  their  endeavors  to  conceal 
it  from  her),  by  a  thousand  delicate  arts  smoothed 
their  rough  way,  and  alleviated  the  sharpness  of 
their  first  distress." 

Here  Jemmy  took  one  of  my  hands  in  one  of  his, 
and  began  a-marking  the  turns  of  his  story  by 
making  me  give  a  beat  from  time  to  time  upon  his 
other  hand. 

"  After  a  while,  they  left  the  house  of  Mrs.  Gran, 
and  pursued  their  fortunes  through  a  variety  of 
successes  and  failures  elsewhere.  But  in  all  re- 
verses, whether  for  good  or  evil,  the  words  of  Mr, 
Edson  to  the  fair  young  partner  of  his  life  were, 
'  Unchanging  Love  and  Truth  will  carry  us  through 

all ! '  " 

My  hand  trembled  in  the  dear  boy's,  those  words 
were  so  wofully  unlike  the  fact. 

"Unchauging  Love  and  Truth"  says  Jemmy  over 
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again,  as  if  he  had  a  proud  kind  of  a  noble  pleasure 
in  it,  "  will  carry  us  through  all  I  Those  were  hi^ 
words.  And  so  they  fought  their  way,  poor  but 
gallant  and  happy,  until  Mrs.  Edson  gave  birth  to  a 
child." 

"  A  daughter,"  I  says. 

"  No  "  says  Jemmy,  "  a  son.  And  the  father  was 
so  proud  of  it  that  he  could  hardly  bear  it  out  of 
his  sight.  But  a  dark  cloud  overspread  the  scene. 
Mrs.  Edson  sickened,  drooped,  and  died."  .i 

"  Ah !     Sickened,  drooped,  and  died !  "  I  says. 

"  And  so  Mr.  Edson's  only  comfort,  only  hope  on 
earth,  and  only  stimulus  to  action  was  his  darling 
boy.  As  the  child  grew  older,  he  grew  so  like  his 
mother  that  he  was  her  living  picture.  It  used  to 
make  him  wonder  why  his  father  cried  when  Iiq 
kissed  him.  But  unhappily  he  was  like  his  mothei; 
in  constitution  as  well  as  in  face,  and  he  died  too 
before  he  had  grown  out  of  childhood.  Then  Mr. 
Edson,  who  had  good  abilities,  in  his  forlornness 
and  despair  threw  them  all  to  the  winds.  He  be-r 
came  apathetic,  reckless,  lost.  Little  by  little -.he 
sank  down,  down,  down,  down,  until  at  last  he 
almost  lived  (I  think)  by  gaming.  And  so  sickness 
overtook  him  in  the  town  of  Sens  in  France,  and  he 
lay  down  to  die.  But  now  that  he  laid  him  down 
when  all  was  done,  and  looked  back  upon  the  green 
Past  beyond  the  time  when  he  had  covered  it  with 
ashes,  he  thought  gratefully  of  the  good  Mrs.  Gran 
long  lost  sight  of,  %vho  had  been  so  kind  to  him  and 
his  young  wife  in  the  early  days  of  their  marriage, 
and  he  left  the  little  that  he  had  as  a  last  Legacy  to 
her.  And  she,  being  brought  to  see  him,  at  first  no 
more  knew  him  than  she  would  know  from  seeing 
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the  ruin  of  a  Greek  or  KoiuaTi  Temple,  what  it  used 
to  be  before  it  fell ;  but  at  length  she  remembered 
him.  And  then  he  told  her,  with  tears,  of  his  re- 
gret for  the  misspent  part  of  his  life,  and  besought 
her  to  think  as  mildly  of  it  as  she  could,  because  it 
was  the  poor  fallen  Angel  of  his  unchanging  Love 
and  Constancy  after  all.  And  because  she  had  her 
grandson  with  her,  and  he  fancied  that  his  own  boy, 
if  he  had  lived,  might  have  grown  to  be  something 
like  him,  he  asked  her  to  let  him  touch  his  fore- 
head with  his  cheek  and  say  certain  parting 
words." 

Jemmy's  voice  sank  low  when  it  got  to  that,  and 
tears  filled  my  eyes,  and  filled  the  Major's. 

"  You  little  Conjurer  "  I  says,  "how  did  you  ever 
make  it  all  out  ?  Go  in  and  write  it  every  word 
down,  for  it's  a  wonder." 

Which  Jemmy  did,  and  I  have  repeated  it  to  you 
my  dear  from  his  writing. 

Then  the  Major  took  my  hand  and  kissed  it,  and 
said  "  Dearest  madam  all  has  prospered  with  us." 

"Ah  Major"  I  says  drying  my  eyes,  "we  needn't 
have  been  afraid.  We  might  have  known  it. 
Treachery  don't  come  natural  to  beaming  youth; 
but  trust  and  pity,  love  and  constancy,  —  they  do, 
thank  God  ! " 
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I  AM  a  Cheap  Jack,  and  my  own  father's  name  was 
Willum  Marigold.  It  was  in  his  lifetime  supposed 
by  some  that  his  name  was  William,  but  my  own 
father  always  consistently  said,  No,  it  was  Willum. 
On  which  point  I  content  myself  with  looking  at 
the  argument  this  way :  If  a  man  is  not  allowed  to 
know  his  own  name  in  a  free  country,  how  much  is 
he  allowed  to  know  in  a  land  of  slavery  ?  As  to 
looking  at  the  argument  through  the  medium  of 
the  Register,  Willum  Marigold  come  into  the  world 
before  Registers  come  up  much,  —  and  went  out  of 
it  too.  They  wouldn't  have  been  greatly  in  his 
line  neither,  if  they  had  chanced  to  come  up  before 
him. 

I  was  born  on  the  Queen's  highway,  but  it  was 
the  King's  at  that  time.  A  doctor  was  fetched  to 
my  own  mother  by  my  own  father,  when  it  took 
place  on  a  common  ;  and  in  consequence  of  his 
being  a  very  kind  gentleman,  and  accepting  no  fee 
but  a  tea-tray,  I  was  named  Doctor,  out  of  gratitude 
and  compliment  to  him.  There  you  have  me.  Doc- 
tor Marigold. 

I  am  at  present  a  middle-aged  man  of  a  broadish 
build,  in  cords,  leggings,  and  a  sleeved  waistcoat  the 
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strings  of  which  is  always  gone  behind.  Repair 
them  how  you  will,  they  go  like  fiddle-strings.  You 
luive  been  to  the  theatre,  and  you  have  seen  one  of 
the  wiolin-players  screw  up  his  wiolin,  after  listen- 
ing to  it  as  if  it  had  been  whispering  the  secret  to 
him  that  it  feared  it  was  out  of  order,  and  then  you 
have  heard  it  snap.  That's  as  exactly  similar  to  my 
waistcoat  as  a  waistcoat  and  a  wiolin  can  be  like  one 
another. 

1  am  partial  to  a  white  hat,  and  1  like  a  shawl 
round  my  neck  wore  loose  and  easy.  Sitting  down 
is  my  favorite  posture.  If  I  have  a  taste  in  point 
of  personal  jewelry,  it  is  mother-of-pearl  buttons. 
There  you  have  me  again,  as  large  as  life. 

The  doctor  having  accepted  a  tea-tray,  you'll  guess 
that  my  father  was  a  Cheap  Jack  before  me.  You 
are  right.  He  was.  It  was  a  pretty  tray.  It  repre- 
sented a  large  lady  going  along  a  serpentine  uphill 
gravel  walk,  to  attend  a  little  church.  Two  swans 
had  likewise  come  astray  with  the  same  intentions. 
When  I  call  her  a  large  lady,  I  don't  mean  in  point 
of  breadth,  for  there  she  fell  below  my  views,  but 
she  more  than  made  it  up  in  heighth ;  her  heighth 
and  slimness  was  —  in  short,  the  heiglith  of  both. 

I  often  saw  that  tray,  after  I  was  the  innocently 
smiling  cause  (or  more  likely  screeching  one)  of  the 
doctor's  standing  it  up  on  a  table  against  the  wall 
in  his  consulting-room.  Whenever  my  own  iather 
and  mother  were  in  that  part  of  the  country,  I  used 
to  put  my  head  (I  have  heard  my  own  mother  say 
it  was  flaxen  curls  at  that  time,  though  you  wouldn't 
know  an  old  hearth-broom  from  it  now  till  you  come 
to  the  handle,  and  found  it  wasn't  me)  in  at  the 
doctor's  door,  and  the  doctor  was  always  glad  to 
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see  me,  and  said,  "  Aha,  my  brother  practitioner  ! 
Come  in,  little  M.D.  How  are  your  inclinations  as 
to  sixpence  ?  " 

You  can't  go  on  for  ever,  you'll  find,  nor  yet  could 
my  father  nor  yet  my  mother.  If  you  don't  go  off 
as  a  whole  when  you  are  about  due,  you're  liable  to 
go  off  in  part,  and  two  to  one  your  head's  the  part. 
Gradually  my  father  went  off  his,  and  my  mother 
went  off  hers.  It  was  in  a  harmless  way,  but  it  put 
out  the  family  where  I  boarded  them.  The  old 
couple,  tliough  retired,  got  to  be  wholly  and  solely 
devoted  to  the  Cheap-Jack  business,  and  were  al- 
ways selling  the  family  off.  Whenever  the  cloth 
was  laid  for  dinner,  my  father  began  rattling  the 
plates  and  dishes,  as  we  do  in  our  line  when  we  put 
up  crockery  for  a  bid,  only  he  had  lost  the  trick  of 
it,  and  mostly  let  'em  drop  and  broke  'em.  As  the 
old  lady  had  been  used  to  sit  in  the  cart,  and  hand 
the  articles  out  one  by  one  to  the  old  gentleman  on  the 
foot-board  to  sell,  just  in  the  same  way  she  handed 
him  every  item  of  the  family's  property,  and  they 
disposed  of  it  in  their  own  imaginations  from  morn- 
ing to  night.  At  last  the  old  gentleman,  lying  bed- 
ridden in  the  same  room  with  the  old  lady,  cries 
out  in  the  old  patter,  fluent,  after  having  been 
silent  for  two  days  and  nights  :  "  Now  here,  my 
jolly  companions  every  one,  —  which  the  Nightin- 
gale Club  in  a  village  was  held.  At  the  sign  of  the 
Cabbage  and  Shears,  Where  the  singers  no  doubt 
would  have  greatly  excelled,  But  for  want  of  taste, 
voices,  and  ears,  —  now,  here,  my  jolly  companions 
every  one,  is  a  working  model  of  a  used-up  old 
Cheap  Jack,  without  a  tooth  in  his  head,  and  witli 
a  pain  in  every  bone  :  so  like  life  that  it  would  be 
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just  as  good  if  it  wasn't  better,  just  as  bad  if  it 
wasn't  worse,  and  just  as  new  if  it  wasn't  worn  out. 
Bid  for  the  working  model  of  the  old  Cheap  Jack, 
who  has  drunk  more  gunpowder  tea  with  thi*  ladies 
in  his  time  than  would  blow  the  lid  off  a  washer- 
woman's copper,  and  carry  it  as  many  thousands  of 
miles  higher  than  the  moon  as  naught  nix  naiight, 
divided  by  the  national  debt,  carry  nothing  to  the 
poor-rates,  three  under  and  two  over.  Now,  mj 
hearts  of  oak  and  men  of  straw,  what  do  you  say 
for  the  lot  ?  Two  shillings,  a  shilling,  tenpence, 
eightpence,  sixpence,  fourpence.  Twopence  ?  Who 
said  twopence  ?  The  gentleman  in  the  scarecrow's 
hat  ?  I  am  ashamed  of  the  gentleman  in  the  scare- 
crow's hat.  I  really  am  ashamed  of  him  for  his 
want  of  public  spirit.  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll 
do  with  you.  Come,  I'll  throw  you  in  a  working 
model  of  a  old  woman  that  was  married  to  the  old 
Cheap  Jack  so  long  ago  that  upon  my  word  and 
honor  it  took  place  in  Noah's  Ark,  before  the  Uni- 
corn could  get  in  to  forbid  the  banns  by  blowing  a 
tune  upon  his  horn.  There  now !  Come !  What 
do  you  say  for  both  ?  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do 
with  you.  I  don't  bear  you  malice  for  being  so 
backward.  Here  !  If  you  make  me  a  bid  that'll 
only  reflect  a  little  credit  on  your  town,  I'll  throw 
you  in  a  warming-pan  for  nothing,  and  lend  you  a 
toasting-fork  for  life.  Now  come ;  what  do  you 
say  after  that  splendid  offer?  Say  two  [)ounds,  say 
thirty  shillings,  say  a  pound,  say  ten  shillings,  say 
five,  say  two  and  six.  You  don't  say  even  two  and 
six  ?  You  say  two  and  three  ?  No.  You  sha'n't 
have  the  lot  for  two  and  three.  I'd  sooner  give 
it   you,  if  you  was   good-looking   enough.      Here  I 
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Missis  !  Chuck  the  old  man  and  woman  into  the 
cart,  put  the  horse  to,  and  drive  'em  away  and  bury 
'em  ! "  Such  were  the  last  words  of  Willum  Mari- 
gold, my  own  father,  and  they  were  carried  out,  by 
him  and  by  his  wife,  my  own  mother,  on  one  and 
the  same  day,  as  I  ought  to  know,  having  followed 
as  mourner. 

My  father  had  been  a  lovely  one  in  his  time  at 
the  Cheap  Jack  work,  as  his  dying  observations 
went  to  prove.  But  I  top  him.  I  don't  say  it 
because  it's  myself,  but  because  it  has  been  univers- 
ally acknowledged  by  all  that  has  had  the  means  of 
comparison.  I  have  worked  at  it.  I  have  measured 
myself  against  other  public  speakers,  —  Members  of 
Parliament,  Platforms,  Pulpits,  Counsel  learned  in 
the  law,  —  and  where  I  have  found  'em  good,  I  have 
took  a  bit  of  imagination  from  'em,  and  where  I 
have  found  'em  bad,  I  have  let  'em  alone.  Now  I'll 
tell  you  what.  I  mean  to  go  down  into  my  grave 
declaring  that  of  all  the  callings  ill  used  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Cheap-Jack  calling  is  the  worst  used. 
Why  ain't  we  a  profession  ?  Why  ain't  we  endowed 
with  privileges  ?  Why  are  we  forced  to  take  out 
a  hawker's  license,  when  no  such  thing  is  expected 
of  the  political  hawkers  ?  Where's  the  difference 
betwixt  us  ?  Except  that  we  are  Cheap  Jacks  and 
they  are  Dear  Jacks,  /  don't  see  any  difference  but 
what's  in  our  favor. 

For  look  here  !  Say  it's  election-time.  I  am  on 
the  foot-board  of  my  cart  in  the  market-place  on  a 
Saturday  night.  I  put  up  a  general  miscellaneous 
lot.  I  say  :  "  Now  here,  my  free  and  independent 
woters,  I'm  a-going  to  give  you  such  a  chance  as  you 
never  had  in  all  your  born  days,  nor  yet  the  days 
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preceding.  Now  I'll  show  you  what  I  am  a-going 
to  do  with  you.  Here's  a  pair  of  razors  that'll 
shave  you  closer  than  the  Board  of  Guardians ; 
here's  a  flat-iron  worth  its  weight  in  gold;  here's 
a  frying-pan  artificially  flavored  with  essence  of 
beefsteaks  to  that  degree  that  you've  only  got  for 
the  rest  of  your  lives  to  fry  bread  and  dripping  in 
it,  and  there  you  are  replete  with  animal  food ; 
here's  a  genuine  ohronometer  watch  in  such  a  solid 
silver  case  that  you  may  knock  at  the  door  with  it 
when  you  come  home  late  from  a  social  meeting, 
and  rouse  your  wife  and  family,  and  save  up  your 
knocker  for  the  postman ;  and  here's  half  a  dozen 
dinner  plates  that  you  may  play  the  cymbals  with 
to  charm  the  baby  when  it's  fractious.  Stop  !  I'll 
throw  you  in  another  article,  and  I'll  give  you  that, 
and  it's  a  rolling-})in  ;  and  if  the  baby  can  only  get 
it  well  into  its  mouth  when  its  teeth  is  coming,  and 
rub  the  gums  once  with  it,  they'll  come  through 
double,  in  a  fit  of  laughter  equal  to  being  tickled. 
Stop  again  !  I'll  throw  you  in  another  article, 
because  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  you,  for  you 
haven't  the  appearance  of  buyers  unless  I  lose  by 
you,  and  because  I'd  rather  lose  than  not  take  money 
to-night,  and  that's  a  looking-glass  in  which  you 
may  see  how  ugly  you  look  when  you  don't  bid. 
What  do  you  say  now  ?  Come !  Do  you  say  a 
pound  ?  Not  you,  for  you  haven't  got  it.  Do  you 
say  ten  shillings  ?  Not  you,  for  you  owe  more  to 
the  tallyman.  Well,  then,  I'll  cell  you  what  I'll  do 
with  you.  I'll  heap  'em  all  on  the  foot-board  of  the 
cart,  —  there  they  are!  razors,  flat-iron,  frying-pan, 
chronometer  watch,  dinner  plates,  rolling-pin,  and 
looking-glass,  —  take  'em  all  away  for  four  shillings, 
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and  I'll  give  you  sixpence  for  your  trouble  !  "  This 
is  me,  the  Cheap  Jack.  But  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing, in  the  same  market-place,  comes  the  Dear  Jack 
on  the  hustings  —  his  cart  — and  what  does  he  say  ? 
"  Now,  my  free  and  independent  woters,  I  am  a- 
going  to  give  you  such  a  chance  "  (he  begins  just 
like  me)  "as  you  never  had  in  all  your  born  days, 
and  that's  the  chance  of  sending  Myself  to  Parlia- 
ment. Now  I'll  tell  you  what  I  am  a-going  to  do 
for  you.  Here's  the  interests  of  this  magnificent 
town  promoted  above  all  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
and  uncivilized  earth.  Here's  your  railways  carried, 
and  your  neighbors'  railways  jockeyed.  Here's  all 
your  sons  in  the  Post-Office.  Plere's  Britannia 
smiling  on  you.  Here's  the  eyes  of  Europe  on  you. 
Here's  uniwersal  prosperity  for  you,  repletion  of 
animal  food,  golden  corn-fields,  gladsome  home- 
steads, and  rounds  of  applause  from  your  owu 
hearts,  all  in  one  lot,  and  that's  myself.  Will  you 
take  me  as  I  stand  ?  You  won't  ?  Well,  then,  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'll  do  with  you.  Come  now !  I'll 
throw  you  in  anything  you  ask  for.  There  !  Church 
rates,  abolition  of  church  rates,  more  malt  tax,  no 
malt  tax,  uniwersal  education  to  the  highest  mark, 
or  uniwersal  ignorance  to  the  lowest,  total  abolition 
of  flogging  in  the  army,  or  a  dozen  for  every  private 
once  a  month  all  round.  Wrongs  of  Men  or  Rights 
of  Women  —  only  say  which  it  shall  be,  take  'em  or 
leave  'em,  and  I'm  of  your  opinion  altogether,  and 
the  lot's  your  own  on  your  own  terms.  There  ! 
You  won't  take  it  yet  ?  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do  with  you.  Come  !  You  are  such  free  and 
independent  woters,  and  I  am  so  proud  of  you,  — 
you  are  such  a  noble  and  enlightened  constituency, 
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and  T  am  so  ambitious  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
being  your  moinbt'r,  whicli  is  by  far  the  liighest 
level  to  which  the  wings  of  the  human  mind  can 
soar,  —  that  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  with  you.  I'll 
throw  you  in  all  the  public-houses  in  your  magnifi- 
cent town  for  nothing.  Will  that  content  you  ?  It 
won't  ?  You  won't  take  the  lot  yet  ?  Well,  then, 
before  I  put  the  horse  in  and  drive  away,  and  make 
the  offer  to  the  next  most  magnificent  town  that  can 
be  discovered,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  Take  the 
lot,  and  I'll  drop  two  thousand  pound  in  the  streets 
oF  your  magnificent  town  for  them  to  pick  up  that 
can.  Not  enough  ?  Now  look  here.  This  is  the 
very  furthest  that  I'm  a-going  to.  I'll  make  it  two 
thousand  five  hundred.  And  still  you  won't  ? 
Here,  missis !  Put  the  horse  —  no,  stop  half  a 
moment,  I  shouldn't  like  to  turn  my  back  upon  you 
neither  for  a  trifle  ;  I'll  make  it  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fift}'  pound.  There  !  Take  the  lot  on 
your  own  terms,  and  I'll  count  out  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pound  on  the  foot-board  of 
the  cart,  to  be  dropped  in  the  streets  of  your  mag- 
nificent town  for  them  to  pick  up  that  can.  What 
do  you  say  ?  Come  now !  You  won't  do  better, 
and  you  may  do  worse.  You  take  it  ?  Hooray  ! 
Sold  again,  and  got  the  seat ! " 

These  Dear  Jacks  soap  the  people  shameful,  but 
we  Cheap  Jacks  don't.  We  tell  'em  the  truth  about 
themselves  to  their  faces,  and  scorn  to  court  'em. 
As  to  wenturesomeness  in  the  way  of  puffing  up  the 
lots,  the  Dear  Jacks  beat  us  hollow.  It  is  consid- 
ered, in  the  Cheap-Jack  calling,  that  better  patter 
can  be  made  out  of  a  gun  than  any  article  we  put 
up  from  the   cart,  except  a  pair  of  spectacles.     I 
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often  hold  forth  about  a  gun  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  feel  as  if  I  need  never  leave  off.  But 
when  I  tell  'em  what  the  gun  can  do,  and  what  the 
gun  has  brought  down,  I  never  go  half  so  far  as  the 
Dear  Jacks  do  when  they  make  speeches  in  praise 
of  their  guns  — their  great  guns  that  set  'em  on  to 
do  it.  Besides,  I'm  in  business  for  myself :  I  ain't 
sent  down  into  the  market-place  to  order,  as  they  are. 
Besides,  again,  my  guns  don't  know  what  I  say  in 
their  laudation,  and  their  guns  do,  and  the  whole 
concern  of  'em  have  reason  to  be  sick  and  ashamed 
all  round.  These  are  some  of  my  arguments  for 
declaring  that  the  Cheap-Jack  calling  is  treated  ill 
in  Great  Britain,  and  for  turning  warm  when  I 
think  of  the  other  Jacks  in  question  setting  them- 
selves up  to  pretend  to  look  down  upon  it. 

I  courted  my  wife  from  the  foot-board  of  the  cart. 
I  did  indeed.  She  was  a  Suifolk  young  woman,  and 
it  was  in  Ipswich  market-place,  right  opposite  the 
corn-chandler's  shop.  I  had  noticed  her  up  at  a  win- 
dow last  Saturday  that  was,  appreciating  highly. 
I  had  took  to  her,  and  I  had  said  to  myself,  "  If  not 
already  disposed  of,  I'll  have  that  lot."  Next 
Saturday  that  come,  I  pitched  the  cart  on  the  same 
pitch,  and  I  was  in  very  high  feather  indeed,  keep- 
ing 'em  laughing  the  whole  of  the  time,  and  getting 
off  the  goods  briskly.  At  last  I  took  out  of  my 
waistcoat  pocket  a  small  lot  wrapped  in  soft  paper, 
and  I  pvit  it  this  way  (looking  up  at  the  window 
where  she  was).  "  Now  here,  my  blooming  English 
maidens,  is  an  article,  the  last  article  of  the  present 
evening's  sale,  which  I  offer  to  only  you,  the  lovely 
Suffolk  Dumplings  biling  over  with  beauty,  and  I 
won't  take  a  bid  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  from  any 
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man  alive.  Now,  what  is  it  ?  Why,  I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is.  It's  made  of  fine  golil,  and  it's  not 
broke,  though  there's  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
it's  stronger  than  any  fetter  that  ever  was  forged, 
though  it's  smaller  than  any  finger  in  my  set  of  ten. 
Why  ten  ?  Because,  when  my  parents  made  over 
my  property  to  me,  I  tell  you  true,  there  was  twelve 
sheets,  twelve  towels,  twelve  table-cloths,  twelve 
knives,  twelve  forks,  twelve  tablespoons,  and  twelve 
teaspoons,  but  my  set  of  fingers  was  two  short  of  a 
dozen,  and  could  never  since  be  matched.  Now 
what  else  is  it?  Come,  I'll  tell  you.  It's  a  hoop 
of  solid  gold,  wrapped  in  a  silver  curl-paper,  that  I 
myself  took  off  the  shining  locks  of  the  ever- 
beautiful  old  lady  in  Threadneedle  Street,  London 
city ;  I  wouldn't  tell  you  so  if  I  hadn't  the  paper  to 
show,  or  you  mightn't  believe  it  even  of  me.  Now 
what  else  is  it  ?  It's  a  man-trap  and  a  handcuff, 
the  parish  stocks  and  a  leg-lock  all  in  gold  and  all  in 
one.  Now  what  else  is  it  ?  It's  a  wedding-ring. 
Now  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  a-going  to  do  with  it.  I'm 
not  a-going  to  offer  this  lot  for  money;  but  I  mean 
to  give  it  to  the  next  of  you  beauties  that  laughs, 
and  I'll  pay  her  a  visit  to-morrow  morning  at 
exactly  half  after  nine  o'clock  as  the  chimes  go, 
and  rU  take  her  out  for  a  walk  to  put  up  the  banns." 
She  laughed,  and  got  the  ring  handed  up  to  her. 
When  I  called  in  the  morning,  she  says,  "  Oh  dear ! 
It's  never  you,  and  you  never  mean  it  ?  "  "  It's 
ever  me,"  says  I,  ''  and  I  am  ever  yours,  and  I  ever 
mean  it."  So  we  got  married,  after  being  put  up 
three  times  —  which,  by  the  by,  is  quite  in  the 
Oheap-Jack  way  again,  and  shows  once  more  how 
the  Cheap-Jack  customs  pervade  society. 
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She  wasn't  a  bad  wife,  but  she  had  a  temper.  If 
she  could  have  parted  with  that  one  article  at  a 
sacrifice,  I  wouldn't  have  swapped  her  away  in 
exchange  for  any  other  woman  in  England.  Not 
that  I  ever  did  swap  her  away,  for  we  lived  together 
till  she  died,  and  that  was  thirteen  year.  Now,  my 
lords  and  ladies  and  gentlefolks  all,  I'll  let  you  into 
a  secret,  though  you  won't  believe  it.  Thirteen 
year  of  temper  in  a  Palace  would  try  the  worst  of 
you,  but  thirteen  year  of  temper  in  a  Cart  would 
try  the  best  of  you.  You  are  kept  so  very  close  to 
it  in  a  cart,  you  see.  There's  thousands  of  couples 
among  you  getting  on  like  sweet  ile  upon  a  whet- 
stone in  houses  five  and  six  pairs  of  stairs  high,  that 
would  go  to  the  Divorce  Court  in  a  cart.  Whether 
the  jolting  makes  it  worse,  I  don't  undertake  to 
decide ;  but  in  a  cart  it  does  come  home  to  you  and 
stick  to  you.  Wiolence  in  a  cart  is  so  wiolent,  and 
aggrawation  in  a  cart  is  so  aggrawating. 

We  might  have  had  such  a  pleasant  life  !  A 
roomy  cart,  with  the  large  goods  hung  outside,  and 
the  bed  slung  underneath  it  when  on  the  road,  an 
iron  pot  and  a  kettle,  a  fireplace  for  the  cold  weather, 
a  chimney  for  the  smoke,  a  hanging-shelf  and  a  cup- 
board, a  dog,  and  a  horse.  What  more  do  you 
want  ?  You  draw  off  upon  a  bit  of  turf  in  a  green 
lane  or  by  the  roadside,  you  hobble  your  old  horse 
and  turn  him  grazing,  you  light  your  fire  upon  the 
ashes  of  the  last  visitors,  you  cook  your  stew,  and 
you  wouldn't  call  the  Emperor  of  France  your 
father.  But  have  a  temper  in  the  cart,  flinging  lan- 
guage and  the  hardest  goods  in  stock  at  you,  and 
where  are  you  then  ?     Put  a  name  to  your  feelings. 

My  dog  knew  as  well  when  she  was  on  the  turn 
VOL.  III. -15, 
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as  1  did.  Before  slie  broke  out,  he  would  give  a 
howl,  and  bolt.  How  he  knew  it  was  a  my.stery  to 
me ;  but  the  sure  and  certain  knowledge  of  it  would 
wake  him  up  out  of  his  soundest  sleep,  and  he 
would  give  a  howl,  and  bolt.  At  such  times  I 
wished  I  was  him. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  we  had  a  daughter  born  to 
us,  and  I  love  children  with  all  my  heart.  When 
she  was  in  her  furies,  she  beat  the  child.  This  got 
to  be  so  shocking,  as  the  child  got  to  be  four  or  live 
year  old,  that  I  have  many  a  time  gone  on  with  my 
■whii)  over  my  shoulder,  at  the  old  horse's  liead,  sob- 
bing and  crying  worse  than  ever  little  Sophy  did. 
For  how  could  I  prevent  it  ?  Such  a  thing  is  not 
to  be  tried  with  such  a  temper  —  in  a  cart  —  with- 
out coming  to  a  fight.  It's  in  the  natural  size  and 
formation  of  a  cart  to  bring  it  to  a  fight.  And  then 
the  poor  child  got  worse  terrified  than  before,  as 
well  as  worse  hurt  generally,  and  her  mother  made 
complaints  to  the  next  people  we  lighted  on,  and 
the  word  went  round,  ''  Here's  a  wretch  of  a  Cheap 
Jack  been  a-beating  his  wife." 

Little  Sophy  was  such  a  brave  child !  She  grew 
to  be  quite  devoted  to  her  poor  father,  though  he 
could  do  so  little  to  help  her.  She  had  a  wonderful 
quantity  of  shining  dark  hair,  all  curling  natural 
about  her.  It  is  quite  astonishing  to  me  now,  that 
1  didn't  go  tearing  mad  when  I  used  to  see  her  run 
from  her  mother  before  the  cart,  and  her  mother 
catch  her  by  this  hair,  and  pull  her  down  by  it, 
and  beat  her. 

Such  a  brave  child  I  said  she  was !  All  !  with 
reason. 

'•  Don't  you  mind  next  time,  father  dear/'  she 
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would  whisper  to  me,  with  her  little  face  still 
flushed,  and  her  bright  eyes  still  wet;  "if  I  don't 
cry  out,  you  may  know  I  am  not  much  hurt.  And 
even  if  I  do  cry  out,  it  will  onl}'  be  to  get  mother 
to  let  go  and  leave  off."  What  I  have  seen  the 
little  spirit  bear  —  for  me  —  without  crying  out ! 

Yet  in  other  respects  her  mother  took  great  care 
of  her.  Her  clothes  were  always  clean  and  neat, 
and  her  mother  was  never  tired  of  working  at  'em. 
Such  is  the  inconsistency  in  things.  Our  being 
down  in  the  marsh  country  in  unhealthy  weather, 
I  consider  the  cause  of  Sophy's  taking  bad  low 
fever ;  but,  however  she  took  it,  once  she  got  it  she 
turned  away  from  her  mother  forevermore,  and 
nothing  would  persuade  her  to  be  touched  by  her 
mother's  hand.  She  would  shiver  and  say,  "No, 
no,  no,"  when  it  was  offered  at,  and  would  hide  her 
face  on  my  shoulder,  and  hold  me  tighter  round 
the  neck. 

The  Cheap-Jack  business  had  been  worse  than 
ever  I  had  known  it,  what  with  one  thing  and  what 
with  another  (and  not  least  with  railroads,  which 
will  cut  it  all  to  pieces,  I  expect,  at  last),  and  I  was 
run  dry  of  money.  For  which  reason,  one  night  at 
that  period  of  little  Sophy's  being  so  bad,  either  we 
must  have  come  to  a  dead-lock  for  victuals  and 
drink,  or  I  must  have  pitched  the  cart  as  I  did. 

I  couldn't  get  the  dear  child  to  lie  down  or  leave 
go  of  me,  and  indeed  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  try,  so 
I  stepped  out  on  the  foot-board  with  her  holding 
round  my  neck.  They  all  set  up  a  laugh  when  they 
see  us,  and  one  chuckle-headed  Joskin  (that  I  hated 
for  it)  made  the  bidding,  "  Tuppence  for  her  !  " 

"  Now,  you  country  boobies,"  says  I,  feeling  as,  if 
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my  heart  w\as  a  heavy  weight  at  the  end  of  a  broken 
sasli-line,  "  I  give  you  notice  that  I  am  a-going  to 
charm  the  money  out  of  your  pockets,  and  to  give 
you  so  niucli  more  tlian  your  money's  worth  that 
you'll  only  persuade  yourselves  to  draw  your  Satur- 
day night's  wages  ever  again  arterwards  by  the 
hopes  of  meeting  me  to  lay  'em  out  with,  which  you 
never  will,  and  why  not  ?  Because  I've  made  my 
fortune  by  selling  my  goods  on  a  large  scale  for 
seventy -five  per  cent  less  than  I  give  for  'em,  and 
I  am  consequently  to  be  elevated  to  the  House  of 
Peers  next  week,  by  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Cheap 
and  Markis  Jackaloorul.  Now  let's  know  what  you 
want  to-night,  and  you  shall  have  it.  But,  first  of 
all,  shall  I  tell  you  why  I  have  got  this  little  girl 
round  my  neck  ?  You  don't  want  to  know  ?  Then 
you  shall.  She  belongs  to  the  Fairies.  She's  a 
fortune-teller.  She  can  tell  me  all  about  you  in 
a  whisper,  and  can  put  me  up  to  whether  you're 
a-going  to  buy  a  lot  or  leave  it.  Now  do  you  want 
a  saw  ?  No,  she  says  you  don't,  because  you're  too 
chimsy  to  use  one.  Else  here's  a  saw  which  would 
be  a  lifelong  blessing  to  a  handy  man,  at  four  shil- 
lings, at  three  and  six,  at  three,  at  two  and  six,  at 
two,  at  eighteen-pence.  But  none  of  you  shall  have 
it  at  any  price,  on  account  of  your  well-known  awk- 
wardness, which  would  make  it  manslaughter.  The 
same  objection  applies  to  this  set  of  three  planes, 
which  I  won't  let  you  have  neither,  so  don't  bid  for 
'em.  Now  I  am  a-going  to  ar.k  her  what  you  do 
want."  (Then  I  whispered,  "  Your  head  burns  so, 
that  T  am  afraid  it  hurts  you  bad,  my  pet,"  and  she 
answered,  without  opening  her  heavy  eyes,  "Just 
a  little,  father.")     "Oh!     This  little  fortune-teller 
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says  it's  a  memorandum-book  you  want.  Then  why 
didn't  you  mention  it  ?  Here  it  is.  Look  at  it. 
Two  hundred  superfine  hot-pressed  wire-wove  pages 
—  if  you  don't  believe  me,  count  'em  —  ready  ruled 
for  your  expenses,  an  everlastingly  pointed  pencil 
to  put  'em  down  with,  a  double-bladed  penknife  to 
scratch  'em  out  with,  a  book  of  printed  tables  to 
calculate  your  income  with,  and  a  camp-stool  to  sit 
down  upon  while  you  give  your  mind  to  it!  Stop! 
And  an  umbrella  to  keep  the  moon  off  when  you 
give  your  mind  to  it  on  a  pitch-dark  night.  Now 
I  won't  ask  you  how  much  for  the  lot,  but  how 
little  ?  How  little  are  you  thinking  of  ?  Don't  be 
ashamed  to  mention  it,  because  my  fortune-teller 
knows  already."  (Then,  making  believe  to  whisper, 
I  kissed  her,  and  she  kissed  me.)  "  Why,  she  says 
you  are  thinking  of  as  little  as  three  and  three- 
pence !  I  couldn't  have  believed  it,  even  of  you, 
unless  she  told  me.  Three  and  threepence !  And 
a  set  of  printed  tables  in  the  lot  that'll  calculate 
your  income  up  to  forty  thousand  a  year !  With  an 
income  of  forty  thousand  a  year,  you  grudge  three 
and  sixpence.  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  my  opinion. 
I  so  despise  the  threepence,  that  I'd  sooner  take 
three  shillings.  There.  For  three  shillings,  three 
shillings,  three  shillings  !  Gone  !  Hand  'em  over 
to  the  lucky  man." 

As  there  had  been  no  bid  at  all,  everybody  looked 
about  and  grinned  at  everybody,  while  I  touched 
little  Sophy's  face  and  asked  her  if  she  felt  faint  or 
giddy.  *'Not  very,  father.  It  will  soon  be  over." 
Then,  turning  from  the  pretty  patient  ej^es,  which 
were  opened  now,  and  seeing  nothing  but  grins 
across  my  lighted  grease-pot,  I  went  on  again  in  my 
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Cheap-Jack  style.  "  Where's  the  butcher  ?  "  (My 
sorrowful  eye  had  just  caught  sight  of  a  fat  young 
butclier  on  the  outside  of  the  crowd.)  "  She  says 
the  good  luck  is  the  butcher's.  Where  is  he?" 
Everybody  handed  on  the  blushing  butcher  to  the 
front,  and  there  was  a  roar,  and  the  butcher  felt 
himself  obliged  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and 
take  the  lot.  The  party  so  picked  out,  in  general, 
does  feel  obliged  to  take  the  lot  —  good  four  times 
out  of  six.  Then  we  had  another  lot,  the  counter- 
])art  of  that  one,  and  sold  it  sixpence  chea])er,  which 
is  always  wery  much  enjoyed.  Then  we  had  the 
spectacles.  It  ain't  a  special  profitable  lot,  but  I 
put  'em  on,  and  I  see  what  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  going  to  take  off  the  taxes,  and  I  see 
what  the  sweetheart  of  the  young  woman  in  the 
shawl  is  doing  at  home,  and  1  see  what  the  Bishops 
has  got  for  dinner,  and  a  deal  more  that  seldom 
fails  to  fetch  "em  up  in  their  spirits :  and  the  better 
their  spirits,  the  better  their  bids.  Then  we  had 
the  ladies'  lot — the  teapot,  tea-caddy,  glass  sugar- 
basin,  half  a  dozen  spoons,  and  caudle-cup  —  and  all 
the  time  1  was  making  similar  excuses  to  give  a 
look  or  two  and  say  a  word  or  two  to  my  j)oor  child. 
It  was  while  the  second  ladies'  lot  was  holding  'em 
enchained  that  I  felt  her  lift  herself  a  little  on  my 
shoulder,  to  look  across  the  dark  street.  "  What 
troubles  you,  darling  ?  "  "  Nothing  troubles  me, 
father.  I  am  not  at  all  troubled.  But  don't  I  see 
a  pretty  churchyard  over  there  ?  "  ''  Yes,  my  dear." 
"  Kiss  me  twice,  dear  father,  and  lay  me  down  to 
rest  upon  that  churchyard  grass  so  soft  and  green." 
I  staggered  back  into  the  cart  with  her  head  dropped 
on  my  shoulder,  and  1  says  to  her  mother,  "  Quick ! 
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Shut  the  door !  Don't  let  those  laughing  people 
see  !  "  "  What's  the  matter  ?  "  she  cries.  "  Oh, 
woman,  woman,"  I  tells  her,  "you'll  never  catch 
my  little  Sophy  by  her  hair  again,  for  she  has  flown 
away  from  you ! " 

Maybe  those  were  harder  words  than  I  meant 
'em;  but  from  that  time  forth  my  wife  took  to 
brooding,  and  Avould  sit  in  the  cart,  or  walk  beside 
it,  hours  at  a  stretch,  with  her  arms  crossed,  and  her 
eyes  looking  on  the  ground.  When  her  furies  took 
her  (which  was  rather  seldoraer  than  before),  they 
took  her  in  a  new  way,  and  she  banged  herself  about 
to  that  extent  that  I  was  forced  to  hold  her.  She 
got  none  the  better  for  a  little  drink  now  and  then, 
and  through  some  years  I  used  to  wonder,  as  I 
plodded  along  at  the  old  horse's  head,  whether  there 
was  many  carts  upon  the  road  that  held  so  much 
dreariness  as  mine,  for  all  my  being  looked  up  to  as 
the  King  of  the  Cheap  Jacks.  So  sad  our  lives 
went  on  till  one  summer  evening,  when,  as  we  were 
coming  into  Exeter,  out  of  the  fartlier  West  of 
England,  we  saw  a  woman  beating  a  child  in  a  cruel 
manner,  who  screamed,  "  Don't  beat  me  !  Oh, 
mother,  mother,  mother  !  "  Then  my  wife  stopped 
her  ears,  and  ran  away  like  a  wild  thing,  and  next 
day  she  was  found  in  the  river. 

Me  and  my  dog  were  all  the  company  left  in  the 
cart  now  ;  and  the  dog  learned  to  give  a  short  bark 
when  they  wouldn't  bid,  and  to  give  another  and  a 
nod  of  his  head  when  I  asked  him,  "■  Who  said  half 
a  crown  ?  Are  j'ou  the  gentleman,  sir,  that  offered 
half  a  crown  ?  "  He  attained  to  an  immense  height 
of  popularity,  and  I  shall  always  believe  taught 
himself  entirely  out  of  his  own  head  to  growl  at 
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any  person  in  the  crowd  that  bid  as  low  as  sixpence. 
But  he  got  to  be  well  on  in  years,  and  one  night, 
when  I  was  conwulsing  York  with  the  spectacles, 
he  took  a  conwulsion  on  his  own  account  upon  the 
very  foot-board  by  me,  and  it  finished  him. 

Being  naturally  of  a  tender  turn,  I  had  dreadful 
lonely  feelings  on  me  arterthis.  I  conquered  'em  at 
selling-times,  having  a  reputation  to  keep  (not  to 
mention  keeping  myself),  but  they  got  me  down  in 
private,  and  rolled  upon  me.  That's  often  the  way 
with  us  public  characters.  See  us  on  the  foot- 
board, and  you'd  give  pretty  well  anything  you 
possess  to  be  us.  See  us  off  the  foot-board,  and 
you'd  add  a  trifle  to  be  off  your  bargain.  It  was 
under  those  circumstances  that  I  come  acquainted 
with  a  giant.  I  might  have  been  too  high  to  fall 
into  conversation  with  him,  had  it  not  been  for  my 
lonely  feelings.  For  the  general  rule  is,  going 
round  the  country,  to  draw  the  line  at  dressing  up. 
■\Vhen  a  man  can't  trust  his  getting  a  living  to  his 
undisguised  abilities,  you  consider  him  below  your 
sort.  And  this  giant,  when  on  view,  figured  as  a 
Roman. 

He  was  a  languid  young  man,  which  I  attribute 
to  the  distance  betwixt  his  extremities.  He  had  a 
little  head,  and  less  in  it ;  he  had  weak  eyes  and 
weak  knees  ;  and  altogether  you  couldn't  look  at  him 
without  feeling  that  there  was  greatly  too  much  of 
him,  both  for  his  joints  and  his  mind.  But  he  was 
an  amiable  though  timid  young  man  (his  mother 
let  him  out,  and  spent  the  money),  and  we  come 
acquainted  when  he  was  walking  to  ease  the  horse 
betwixt  two  fairs.  He  was  called  Rinaldo  di  Ve- 
la.sco,  his  name  being  Bickleson. 
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This  giant,  otherwise  Pickleson,  mentioned  to  me, 
under  the  seal  of  confidence,  that,  beyond  his  being 
a  burden  to  himself,  his  life  was  made  a  burden  to 
him  by  the  cruelty  of  his  master  towards  a  step- 
daughter who  was  deaf  and  dumb.  Her  mother 
was  dead,  and  she  had  no  living  soul  to  take  her 
part,  and  was  used  most  hard.  She  travelled  with 
his  master's  caravan  only  because  there  was  nowhere 
to  leave  her,  and  this  giant,  otherwise  Pickleson, 
did  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that  his  master  often 
tried  to  lose  her.  He  was  such  a  very  languid  young 
man,  that  I  don't  know  how  long  it  didn't  take  him 
to  get  his  story  out,  but  it  passed  through  his  de- 
fective circulation  to  his  top  extremity  in  course  of 
time. 

When  I  heard  this  account  from  the  giant,  other- 
wise Pickleson,  and  likewise  that  the  poor  girl  had 
beautiful  long  dark  hair,  and  was  often  pulled  down 
by  it  and  beaten,  I  couldn't  see  the  giant  through 
what  stood  in  my  eyes.  Having  wiped  'em,  I  give 
him  sixpence  (for  he  was  kept  as  short  as  he  was 
long),  and  he  laid  it  out  in  two  three-penn'orths  of 
gin  and  water,  which  so  brisked  him  up,  that  he 
sang  the  Favorite  Comic  of  Shivery  Shakey,  ain't  it 
cold  ?  —  a  popular  effect  which  his  master  had  tried 
every  other  means  to  get  out  of  hiin  as  a  Roman 
wholly  in  vain. 

His  master's  name  was  Mini,  a  wery  hoarse  man, 
and  I  knew  him  to  speak  to.  I  went  to  that  Fair  as 
a  mere  civilian,  leaving  the  cart  outside  the  town, 
and  I  looked  about  the  back  of  the  Vans  while  the 
performing  was  going  on,  and  at  last,  sitting  dozing 
against  a  muddy  cart  wheel,  I  come  upon  the  poor 
girl  who  was  deaf  and  dumb.     At  the  first  look  I 
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might  almost  have  judgoil  that  she  liad  escaped 
from  the  Wikl-Beast  81io\v  ;  but  at  the  second  I 
thought  better  of  lier,  and  thought  that  if  she  was 
more  cared  for,  and  more  kindly  used,  she  would  be 
like  my  child.  She  was  just  the  same  age  that  my 
own  daughter  would  have  been,  if  her  pretty  head 
had  not  fell  down  upon  my  shoulder  that  unfort- 
unate night. 

To  cut  it  short,  I  spoke  confidential  to  Mim  while 
he  was  beating  the  gong  outside  betwixt  two.  lots  of 
Pickleson's  publics,  and  I  put  it  to  him,  ''  She  lies 
heavy  on  your  own  hands  :  what'U  you  take  for 
her  ?  "  Mim  was  a  most  ferocious  swearer.  Sup- 
pressing that  part  of  his  reply  which  was  much  the 
longest  part,  his  reply  was,  "  A  pair  of  braces." 
"  Now,  I'll  tell  you,"  says  I,  "  what  I'm  a-going  to 
do  with  you.  I'm  a-going  to  fetch  you  half  a  dozen 
pair  of  the  primest  braces  in  the  cart,  and  then  to 
take  her  away  with  me."  Says  Mim  (again  fero- 
cious), "I'll  believe  it  when  I've  got  the  goods,  and 
no  sooner."  I  made  all  the  haste  I  could,  lest  he 
should  think  twice  of  it,  and  the  bargain  was  com- 
pleted, which  Pickleson  he  was  thereby  so  relieved 
in  his  mind  that  he  come  out  at  his  little  back-door, 
long-ways  like  a  serpent,  and  give  us  Shivery 
Shakey  in  a  whisper  among  the  wheels  at  parting. 

It  was  happy  days  for  both  of  us  when  Sophy 
and  me  began  to  travel  in  the  cart.  I  at  once  give 
her  the  name  of  Sophy,  to  put  her  ever  towards  me 
in  the  attitude  of  my  own  daughter.  "We  soon 
made  out  to  begin  to  understand  one  another, 
through  the  goodness  of  the  Heavens,  when  she 
knowed  that  I  meant  true  and  kind  by  her.  In  a 
very  little  time  she  was   wonderful    fond  of   me. 
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You  have  no  idea  what  it  is  to  have  anybody  won- 
derful fond  of  you,  unless  you  have  been  got  down 
and  rolled  upon  by  the  lonely  feelings  that  I  have 
mentioned  as  having  once  got  the  better  of  me. 

You'd  have  laughed  —  or  the  rewerse  —  it's  ac- 
cording to  your  disposition  —  if  you  could  have 
seen  me  trying  to  teach  Sophy.  At  first  I  was 
helped  —  you'd  never  guess  by  what  —  milestones. 
I  got  some  large  alphabets  in  a  box,  all  the  letters 
separate  on  bits  of  bone,  and  saying  we  was  going 
to  Windsor,  I  give  her  those  letters  in  that  order, 
and  then  at  every  milestone  I  showed  her  those 
same  letters  in  that  same  order  again,  and  pointed 
towards  the  abode  of  royalty.  Another  time  I  give 
her  Cart,  and  then  chalked  the  same  upon  the 
cart.  Another  time  I  give  her  Doctor  Marigold, 
and  hung  a  corresponding  inscription  outside  my 
waistcoat.  People  that  met  us  might  stare  a  bit 
and  laugh;  but  what  did  /  care,  if  she  caught 
the  idea  ?  She  caught  it  after  long  patience  and 
trouble,  and  then  we  did  begin  to  get  on  swim- 
mingly, I  believe  you !  At  first  she  was  a  little 
given  to  consider  me  the  cart,  and  the  cart  the 
abode  of  royalty,  but  that  soon  wore  off. 

We  had  our  signs,  too,  and  they  was  hundreds  in 
number.  Sometimes  she  would  sit  looking  at  me, 
and  considering  hard  how  to  conuuunicate  with  me 
about  something  fresh,  —  how  to  ask  me  what  she 
wanted  explained,  —  and  then  she  was  (or  I  thought 
she  was ;  what  does  it  signify  ?)  so  like  my  child 
with  those  years  added  to  her,  that  I  half  believed 
it  was  herself,  trying  to  tell  me  where  she  had  been 
to  up  in  the  skies,  and  what  slie  had  seen  since  that 
unhappy  night  when  she  flied  away.     She  had  a 
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pretty  face,  and  now  that  there  was  no  one  to  drag 
at  her  bright  dark  hair,  and  it  was  all  in  order, 
there  was  a  something  touching  in  her  looks  that 
made  the  cart  most  jjeaeeful  and  most  quiet,  though 
not  at  all  melancholy.  [N.B.  In  the  Cheap-Jack 
patter,  we  generally  sound  it  lemonjolly,  and  it  gets 
a  laugh.] 

The  way  she  learned  to  understand  any  look  of 
mine  was  truly  surprising.  When  I  sold  of  a  night, 
she  would  sit  in  the  cart  unseen  by  them  outside, 
and  would  give  a  eager  look  into  my  eyes  when  I 
looked  in,  and  would  hand  me  straight  the  precise 
article  or  articles  1  wanted.  And  then  she  would 
clap  her  hands,  and  laugh  for  joy.  And  as  for  me, 
seeing  her  so  bright,  and  remembering  what  she 
was  when  I  first  lighted  on  her,  starved  and  beaten 
and  ragged,  leaning  asleep  against  the  muddy  cart 
wheel,  it  give  me  such  heart  that  I  gained  a  greater 
heighth  of  reputation  than  ever,  and  I  put  Pickle- 
son  down  (by  the  name  of  Mim's  Travelling  Giant, 
otherwise  Pickleson)  for  a  fypunnote  in  my  will. 

This  happiness  went  on  in  the  cart  till  she  was 
sixteen  year  old.  By  which  time  I  began  to  feel  not 
satisfied  that  I  had  done  my  whole  duty  by  her, 
and  to  consider  that  she  ought  to  have  better  teach- 
ing than  I  could  give  her.  It  drew  a  many  tears  on 
both  sides  when  I  commenced  explaining  my  views 
to  her ;  but  what's  right  is  right,  and  you  can't 
neither  by  tears  nor  laughter  do  away  with  its 
character. 

So  I  took  her  hand  in  mine,  and  I  went  with  her 
one  day  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Establishment  in 
London,  and  when  the  gentleman  come  to  speak  to 
us,  I  says  to  him :  "  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do 
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with  you,  sir.  I  am  nothing  but  a  Cheap  Jack,  but 
of  late  years  I  have  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day  not- 
withstanding. This  is  my  only  daughter  (adopted), 
and  you  can't  produce  a  deafer  nor  a  dumber. 
Teach  her  the  most  that  can  be  taught  her  in  the 
shortest  separation  that  can  be  named,  —  state  the 
figure  for  it,  —  and  I  am  game  to  put  the  money 
down.  I  won't  bate  you  a  single  farthing,  sir,  but 
I'll  put  down  the  money  here  and  now,  and  I'll 
thankfully  throw  you  in  a  pound  to  take  it. 
There !  "  The  gentleman  smiled,  and  then,  "  Well, 
well,"  says  he,  *'  I  must  first  know  what  she  has 
learned  already.  How  do  you  communicate  with 
her  ? "  Then  I  showed  him,  and  she  wrote  in 
printed  writing  many  names  of  things,  and  so  forth; 
and  we  held  some  sprightly  conversation,  Sophy 
and  me,  about  a  little  story  in  a  book  which  the 
gentleman  showed  her,  and  which  she  was  able  to 
read.  ''  This  is  most  extraordinary,"  says  the 
gentleman.  "  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  been  her 
only  teacher ? "  "I  have  been  her  only  teacher, 
sir,"  I  says,  "besides  herself."  "Then,"  says  the 
gentleman,  and  more  acceptable  words  was  never 
spoke  to  me,  "you're  a  clever  fellow,  and  a  good 
fellow,"  This  he  makes  known  to  Sophy,  who 
kisses  his  hands,  claps  her  own,  and  laughs  and 
cries  upon  it. 

We  saw  the  gentleman  four  times  in  all,  and 
when  he  took  down  my  name,  and  asked  how  in  the 
world  it  ever  chanced  to  be  Doctor,  it  come  out 
that  he  was  own  nephew  by  the  sister's  side,  if 
you'll  believe  me,  to  the  very  Doctor  that  I  was 
called  after.  This  made  our  footing  still  easier, 
and  he  says  to  me,  — 
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"Now,  Marigold,  toll  mo  what  more  do  you  want 
your  adopted  daughtor  to  know  ?  " 

"  I  want  her,  sir,  to  be  cut  off  from  the  world  as 
little  as  can  bo,  oonsidoring  hor  deprivations,  and 
therefore  to  be  able  to  read  whatever  is  wrote  with 
perfect  ease  and  pleasure." 

"  My  good  fellow,'-  urges  the  gentleman,  oi)ening 
his  eyes  wide,  "why,  /can't  do  that  myself  !  " 

I  took  his  joke,  and  give  him  a  laugh  (knowing 
by  experience  how  flat  you  fall  without  it),  and  1 
mended  my  words  accordingly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  her  afterwards  ?  " 
a,sks  the  gentleman,  with  a  sort  of  doubtful  eye. 
"  To  take  her  about  the  country  ?  " 

"  In  the  cart,  sir,  but  only  in  the  cart.  She  will 
live  a  private  life,  you  understand,  in  the  cart.  I 
should  never  think  of  bringing  her  infirmities  before 
the  public.  I  wouldn't  make  a  show  of  her  for  any 
money." 

The  gentleman  nodded,  and  seemed  to  approve. 

"  Well,"  says  he,  "can  you  part  with  her  for  two 
years  ?  " 

"To  do  her  that  good,  —  yes,  sir." 

"  There's  another  question,"  says  the  gentleman, 
looking  towards  her.  "  Can  she  part  with  you  for 
two  years  ?  " 

T  don't  know  that  it  was  a  harder  matter  of  itself 
(for  the  other  was  hard  enough  to  me),  but  it  was 
harder  to  get  over.  However,  she  was  pacified  to  it 
at  last,  and  the  separation  betwixt  us  was  settled. 
How  it  cut  up  both  of  us  when  it  took  place,  and 
when  I  left  her  at  the  door  in  the  dark  of  an  even- 
ing, I  don't  tell.  But  I  know  this ;  remembering 
that  night,  I  shall  never  pass  that  same  establish- 
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mont  without  a  heartache  and  a  swelling  in  the 
throat,  and  I  couldn't  put  you  up  the  best  of  lots  in 
sight  of  it  with  my  usual  spirit, — no,  not  even  the 
gun,  nor  the  pair  of  spectacles,  —  for  five  hundred 
pound  reward  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  throw  in  the  honor  of  put- 
ting my  legs  under  his  mahogany  arterwards. 

Still,  the  loneliness  that  followed  in  the  cart  was 
not  the  old  loneliness,  because  there  was  a  term 
put  to  it,  however  long  to  look  forward  to;  and 
because  I  could  think,  when  I  was  anyways  down, 
that  she  belonged  to  me  and  I  belonged  to  her. 
Always  planning  for  her  coming  back,  I  bought  in 
a  few  months'  time  another  cart ;  and  what  do  you 
think  I  planned  to  do  with  it  ?  I'll  tell  you.  I 
planned  to  fit  it  up  with  shelves  and  books  for  her 
reading,  and  to  have  a  seat  in  it  where  I  could  sit 
and  see  her  read,  and  think  that  I  had  been  her 
first  teacher.  Not  hurrying  over  the  job,  I  had  the 
fittings  knocked  togetlier  in  contriving  ways  under 
my  own  inspection,  and  here  was  her  bed  in  a  berth 
with  curtains,  and  there  was  her  reading-table,  and 
here  was  her  writing-desk,  and  elsewhere  was  her 
books  in  rows  upon  rows,  picters  and  no  picters, 
bindings  and  no  bindings,  gilt-edged  and  plain,  just 
as  I  could  pick  'em  up  for  her  in  lots  up  and  down 
the  country,  North  and  South  and  West  and  East, 
Winds  liked  best  and  winds  liked  least.  Here  and 
there  and  gone  astray.  Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
And  when  I  had  got  together  pretty  well  as  many 
books  as  the  cart  would  neatly  hold,  a  new  scheme 
come  into  my  head,  which,  as  it  turned  out,  kept 
ray  time  and  attention  a  good  deal  employed,  and 
helped  me  over  the  two  years'  stile.  ^     - 
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Without  being  of  an  awaricious  temper,  I  like  to 
lie  the  owner  of  things.  I  shouldn't  wish,  for 
instance,  to  go  partners  with  3'ourself  in  the  Cheap- 
Jack  cart.  It's  not  that  I  mistrust  you,  but  that 
I'd  rather  know  it  was  mine.  Similarly,  very  likely 
you'd  rather  know  it  was  yours.  Well !  A  kind  of 
a  jealousy  began  to  creep  into  my  mind  when  I 
reflected  that  all  those  books  would  have  been  read 
by  other  people  long  before  they  was  read  by  her. 
It  seemed  to  take  away  from  her  being  the  owner 
of  'em  like.  In  this  way,  the  question  got  into  my 
head :  Couldn't  I  have  a  book  new-made  express  for 
her,  which  she  should  be  the  first  to  read  ? 

It  i)leased  me,  that  thought  did ;  and  as  I  never 
was  a  man  to  let  a  thought  sleej)  (you  must  wake 
up  all  the  whole  family  of  thoughts  you've  got,  and 
burn  their  nightcaps,  or  you  won't  do  in  the  Cheap- 
Jack  line),  I  set  to  work  at  it.  Considering  that  I 
Avas  in  the  habit  of  changing  so  much  about  the 
country,  and  that  I  should  have  to  find  out  a  liter- 
ary character  here  to  make  a  deal  with,  and  another 
literary  character  there  to  make  a  deal  with,  as 
oj)portunities  presented,  I  hit  on  the  plan  that  this 
same  book  should  be  a  general  miscellaneous  lot, — 
like  the  razors,  flat-iron,  chronometer  watch,  dinner 
plates,  rolling-pin,  and  looking-glass,  —  and  shouldn't 
be  offered  as  a  single  indiwidual  article,  like  the 
spectacles  or  the  gun.  When  I  had  come  to  that 
conclusion,  I  come  to  another,  which  shall  likewise 
be  yours. 

Often  had  I  regretted  that  she  never  had  heard 
me  ou  the  foot-board,  and  that  she  never  could  hear 
me.  It  ain't  that  /  am  vain,  but  that  you  don't  like 
to  put  your  own  light  under  a  busheL     What's  the 
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worth  of  your  reputation,  if  you  can't  convej  the 
reason  for  it  to  the  person  you  most  wish  to  value 
it  ?  Now  I'll  put  it  to  you.  Is  it  worth  sixpence, 
fippence,  fourpence,  threepence,  twopence,  a  penny, 
a  halfpenny,  a  farthing  ?  No,  it  ain't.  Not  worth 
a  farthing.  Very  well,  then.  My  conclusion  was, 
that  I  would  begin  her  book  with  some  account  of 
myself.  So  that,  through  reading  a  specimen  or 
two  of  me  on  the  foot-board,  she  might  form  an  idea 
of  my  merits  there.  I  was  aware  that  I  couldn't  do 
myself  justice.  A  man  can't  write  his  eye  (at  least, 
/don't  know  how  to),  nor  yet  can  a  man  write  his 
voice,  nor  the  rate  of  his  talk,  nor  the  quickness  of 
his  action,  nor  his  general  spicy  way.  But  he  can 
write  his  turns  of  speech,  when  he  is  a  public 
speaker, — and  indeed  I  have  heard  that  he  very 
often  does,  before  he  speaks  'em. 

Well !  Having  formed  that  resolution,  then  come 
the  question  of  a  name.  How  did  I  hammer  that 
hot  iron  into  shape  ?  This  way.  The  most  diffi- 
cult explanation  I  had  ever  had  with  her  was,  how 
I  come  to  be  called  Doctor,  and  yet  was  no  Doctor. 
After  all,  I  felt  that  I  had  failed  of  getting  it  cor- 
rectly into  her  mind,  with  my  utmost  pains.  But, 
trusting  to  her  improvement  in  the  two  years,  T 
thought  that  I  might  trust  to  her  understanding  it 
when  she  should  come  to  read  it  as  put  down  by  my 
own  hand.  Then  I  thought  I  would  try  a  joke  with 
her,  and  watch  how  it  took,  by  which  of  itself  I 
might  fully  judge  of  her  understanding  it.  We  had 
first  discovered  the  mistake  we  had  dropped  into, 
through  her  having  asked  me  to  prescribe  for  her 
when  she  had  supposed  me  to  be  a  Doctor  in  a 
medical  point  of  view;  so  thinks  I,  "Now,  if  I  give 
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this  book  the  nanu*  of  my  Prescriptions,  and  if  she 
catches  the  idea  that  my  only  Prescriptions  are  for 
her  amusement  and  interest,  —  to  make  her  laugh 
in  a  pleasant  way,  or  to  make  her  cry  in  a  pleasant 
way,  —  it  will  be  a  delightful  jjroof  to  both  of  us 
that  we  have  got  over  our  diHiculty."  It  fell  out 
to  absolute  perfection.  For  when  she  saw  the  book, 
as  I  had  it  got  up,  —  the  printed  and  pressed  book, 
—  lying  on  her  desk  in  her  cart,  and  saw  the  title, 
DocToK  Marigold's  Pkesckii-tions,  she  looked  at 
me  for  a  moment  with  astonishment,  then  fluttered 
the  leaves,  then  broke  out  a-laughing  in  the  charm- 
ingest  way,  then  felt  her  pulse  and  shook  her  head, 
then  turned  the  pages  pretending  to  read  them  most 
attentive,  then  kissed  the  book  to  me,  and  put  it  to 
lier  bosom  with  both  her  hands.  I  never  was  better 
pleased  in  all  my  life  ! 

But  let  me  not  anticipate.  (I  take  that  expres- 
sion out  of  a  lot  of  romances  I  bought  for  her.  I 
never  opened  a  single  one  of  'em  —  and  I  have 
opened  many  —  but  I  found  the  romancer  saying, 
"Let  me  not  anticipate."  Which  being  so,  I  won- 
der why  he  did  anticipate,  or  who  asked  him  to  it.) 
Let  me  not,  1  say,  anticipate.  This  same  book  took 
up  all  my  spare  time.  It  was  no  play  to  get  the 
other  articles  together  in  the  general  miscellaneous 
lot,  but  when  it  come  to  my  own  article !  There  ! 
I  couldn't  have  believed  the  blotting,  nor  yet  the 
buckling  to  at  it,  nor  the  patience  over  it.  Which 
again  is  like  the  foot-board.  The  public  have  no 
idea. 

At  last  it  was  done,  and  the  two  years'  time  was 
gone  after  all  the  other  time  before  it,  and  where 
it's  all  gone   to,  who  knows  ?     The  new  cart  was 
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finished,  —  yellow  outside,  relieved  with  wermiliou 
and  brass  fittings, — the  old  horse  was  put  in  it,  a 
new  'un  and  a  boy  being  laid  on  for  the  Cheap-Jack 
cart,  —  and  I  cleaned  myself  up  to  go  and  fetch  her. 
Bright  cold  weather  it  was,  cart-chimneys  smoking, 
carts  pitched  private  on  a  piece  of  waste  ground 
over  at  Wandsworth,  where  you  may  see  'em  from 
the  Sou'western  Railway  when  not  upon  the  road. 
(Look  out  of  the  right-hand  window  going  down.) 

"  Marigold,"  says  the  gentleman,  giving  his  hand 
hearty,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Yet  I  have  my  doubts,  sir,"  says  I,  "  if  you  can. 
be  half  as  glad  to  see  me  as  I  am  to  see  you." 

"  The  time  has  appeared  so  long,  —  has  it.  Mari- 
gold ?  " 

"  I  won't  say  that,  sir,  considering  its  real  length ; 
but  —  " 

"  What  a  start,  my  good  fellow  ! " 

Ah !  I  should  think  it  was !  Grown  such  a 
woman,  so  pretty,  so  intelligent,  so  expressive !  I 
knew  then  that  she  must  be  really  like  my  child,  or 
I  could  never  have  known  her,  standing  quiet  by  the 
door. 

"  You  are  affected,"  says  the  gentleman  in  a 
kindly  manner. 

'•  I  feel,  sir,"  says  I,  "  that  I  am  but  a  rough  chap 
in  a  sleeved  waistcoat." 

'•'I  feel,"  says  the  gentleman,  "that  it  was  you 
■who  raised  her  from  misery  and  degi-adation,  and 
brought  her  into  communication  with  her  kind'. 
But  why  do  we  converse  alone  together,  when  we 
can  converse  so  well  with  her  ?  Address  her  in 
your  own  way." 

"  I  am  such  a  rough  chap  in  a  sleeved  waistcoat, 
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sir,"  says  I,  "and  she  is  such  a  graceful  woman, 
and  she  stands  so  quiet  at  the  door ! " 

"Try  if  she  moves  at  the  old  sign,"  says  the 
gentleman. 

They  had  gut  it  up  together  o'  purpose  to  please 
me  !  For  when  I  give  her  the  old  sign,  she  rushed 
to  my  feet,  and  dropped  upon  her  knees,  holding 
up  her  hands  to  me  with  pouring  tears  of  love  and 
joy;  and  when  I  took  her  hands  and  lifted  her,  she 
clasped  me  round  the  neck,  and  lay  there ;  and  I 
don't  know  what  a  fool  I  didn't  make  of  myself, 
until  we  all  three  settled  down  into  talking,  with- 
out sound,  as  if  there  was  a  something  soft  and 
pleasant  spread  over  the  whole  world  for  us. 

[A  portion  is  here  omitted  from  the  text,  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  sketches  contributed  by  other 
writers ;  but  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  have 
what  follows  retained  in  a  note : 

"  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  I  am  a-going  to  do  with 
you.  I  am  a-going  to  offer  you  the  general  miscel- 
laneous lot,  her  own  book,  never  read  by  anybody 
else  but  me,  added  to  and  completed  by  me  after 
her  first  reading  of  it,  eight  and  forty  printed  pages, 
six  and  ninet}^  columns.  Whiting's  own  work,  Beau- 
fort House  to  wit,  thrown  off  by  the  steam-ingine, 
best  of  paper,  beautiful  green  wrapper,  folded  like 
clean  linen  come  home  from  the  clear-starcher's,  and 
so  exquisitely  stitched  that,  regarded  as  a  piece  of 
needlework  alonp,  it's  better  than  the  sampler  of  a 
seamstress  undergoing  a  Competitive  Examination 
for  Starvation  before  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners—  and  I  offer  the  lot  for  what  ?  For  eight 
pound  ?     Not   so   much.     For   six   pound  ?     Less. 
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For  four  pound  ?  Why,  I  hardly  expect  you  to 
believe  me,  but  that's  the  sum.  Four  pound  !  The 
::titching  alone  cost  half  as  much  again.  Here's 
forty-eight  original  pages,  ninety-six  original  col- 
umns, for  four  pound.  You  want  more  for  the 
money  ?  Take  it.  Three  whole  pages  of  adver- 
tisements of  thrilling  interest  thrown  in  for  noth- 
ing. Read  'em  and  believe  'em.  More  ?  My  best 
of  wishes  for  your  merry  Christmases  and  your 
happy  New  Years,  your  long  lives  and  your  true 
prosperities.  Worth  twenty  pound  good  if  they 
are  delivered  as  I  send  them.  Kemember !  Here's 
a  final  prescription  added,  "  To  be  taken  for  life," 
which  will  tell  you  how  the  cart  broke  down,  and 
where  the  journey  ended.  You  think  Four  Pound 
too  much  ?  And  still  you  think  so  ?  Come  !  I'll 
tell  you  what  then.  Say  Four  Pence,  and  keep  the 
secret ! "] 

So  every  item  of  my  plan  was  crowned  with 
success.  Our  reunited  life  was  more  than  all  that 
we  had  looked  forward  to.  Content  and  joy  went 
with  us  as  the  wheels  of  the  two  carts  went  round, 
and  the  same  stopped  with  us  when  the  two  carts 
stopped.  I  was  as  pleased  and  as  proud  as  a  Pug- 
Dog  with  his  muzzle  black-leaded  for  a  evening 
party,  and  his  tail  extra  curled  by  machinery. 

But  I  had  left  something  out  of  my  calculations. 
Now,  what  had  I  left  out  ?  To  help  you  to  a  guess, 
I'll  say,  a  figure.  Come.  Make  a  guess,  and  guess 
right.  Nought  ?  No.  Nine  ?  No.  Eight  ?  No. 
Seven  ?  No.  Six  ?  No.  Five  ?  No.  Four  ? 
No.  Three?  No.  Two?  No.  One?  No.  Now 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do   with   you.     I'll  say  it's 
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another  sort  of  figure  altogether.  There.  Why 
then,  says  you,  it's  a  mortal  figure.  No,  nor  yet  a 
mortal  fij,'ure.  By  such  means  you  get  yourself 
])ennecl  into  a  corner,  and  you  can't  help  guessing  a 
twmortal  figure.  That's  about  it.  AVhy  didn't  you 
say  so  sooner  ? 

Yes.  It  was  a  immortal  figure  that  I  had  al- 
together left  out  of  my  calculations.  Neither  man's 
nor  woman's,  but  a  child's.  Girl's,  or  boy's  ?  Boy's. 
"I,  says  the  sparrow,  with  my  bow  and  arrow." 
Now  you  have  got  it. 

We  were  down  at  Lancaster,  and  I  had  done  two 
nights  more  than  fair  average  business  (though  I 
cannot  in  honor  recommend  them  as  a  quick  audi- 
ence) in  the  open  square  there,  near  the  end  of  the 
street  where  Sir.  Sly's  King's  Arms  and  Royal 
Hotel  stands.  Mim's  travelling  giant,  otherwise 
Bickleson,  happened  at  the  selfsame  time  to  be 
a-trying  it  on  in  the  town.  The  genteel  lay  was 
adopted  with  him.  No  hint  of  a  van.  Green  baize 
alcove  leading  up  to  Bickleson  in  a  Auction  Room. 
Printed  poster,  "  Free-list  suspended,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  proud  boast  of  an  enlightened 
country,  a  free  press.  Schools  admitted  by  private 
arrangement.  Nothing  to  raise  a  blush  in  the  cheek 
of  youth,  or  shock  the  most  fastidious."  Mim 
swearing  most  horrible  and  terrific,  in  a  pink  calico 
pay-place,  at  the  slackness  of  the  public.  Serious 
handbill  in  the  shops,  importing  that  it  was  all  but 
impossible  to  come  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
history  of  David  without  seeing  Bickleson. 

I  went  to  the  Auction  Room  in  question,  and  I 
found  it  entirely  empty  of  everything  but  echoes 
and  mouldiness,  with  the  single  exception  of  Pickle- 
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son  on  a  piece  of  red  drugget.  This  suited  my 
purpose,  as  I  wanted  a  private  and  confidential  word 
with  him,  which  was  :  "  Pickleson.  Owiug  much 
happiness  to  you,  I  put  you  in  my  will  for  a  fypun- 
note ;  but,  to  save  trouble,  here's  fourpunten  down, 
which  may  equally  suit  your  views,  and  let  us  so 
conclude  the  transaction."  Pickleson,  who  up  to 
that  remark  had  had  the  dejected  appearance  of  a 
long  Roman  rushlight  that  couldn't  anyhow  get 
lighted,  brightened  up  at  his  top  extremity,  and 
made  his  acknowledgments  in  a  way  which  (for 
him)  was  parliamentary  eloquence.  He  likewise 
did  add  that,  having  ceased  to  draw  as  a  Roman, 
Mim  had  made  proposals  for  his  going  in  as  a  con- 
werted  Indian  Giant  worked  upon  by  Tlie  Dairy- 
man's Daughter.  This,  Pickleson,  liaving  no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  tract  named  after  that  young 
woman,  and  not  being  willing  to  couple  gag  with 
his  serious  views,  had  declined  to  do,  thereby  lead- 
ing to  words  and  the  total  stoppage  of  the  unfort- 
unate young  man's  beer.  All  of  which,  during  the 
whole  of  the  interview,  w-as  confirmed  by  the  fero- 
cious growling  of  jNIim  down  below  in  the  pay-place, 
which  shook  the  giant  like  a  leaf. 

But  what  was  to  the  present  point  in  the  remarks 
of  the  travelling  giant,  otherwise  Pickleson,  was 
this  :  "  Doctor  Marigold,"  —  I  give  his  words  with- 
out a  hope  of  conweying  their  feebleness,  —  "wlio 
is  the  strange  young  man  that  hangs  about  your 
carts  ?  "  —  "The  strange  young  man?^^  I  gives  him 
back,  thinking  that  he  meant  her,  and  his  languid 
circulation  had  dropped  a  syllable.  "Doctor,"  he 
returns  with  a  pathos  calculated  to  draw  a  tear  from 
even  a  manly  eye,  "  I  am  weak,  but  not  so  weak  yet 
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as  tiiat  I  don't  know  my  words.  I  repeat  them, 
Doctor.  The  strange  young  man."  It  then  ap- 
peared that  Fickli'son,  being  forced  to  stretch  his 
legs  (not  tliat  they  wanted  it)  only  at  times  when 
he  couldn't  be  seen  for  nothing,  to  wit  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  and  towards  daybreak,  had  twice  seen 
hanging  about  my  carts,  in  that  same  town  of  Lan- 
caster where  I  had  been  only  two  nights,  this  same 
unknown  young  man. 

It  put  me  rather  out  of  sorts.  What  it  meant  as 
to  particulars  I  no  more  foreboded  then  than  you 
forebode  now,  but  it  put  me  rather  out  of  sorts. 
Howsoever,  I  made  light  of  it  to  Pickleson,  and  I 
took  leave  of  Pickleson,  advising  him  to  spend  his 
legacy  in  getting  up  his  stamina,  and  to  continue  to 
stand  by  his  religion.  Towards  morning  I  kept  a 
lookout  for  the  strange  young  man,  and  —  what  was 
more  —  I  saw  the  strange  young  man.  He  was  well 
dressed  and  well-looking.  He  loitered  very  nigh 
my  carts,  watching  them  like  as  if  he  was  taking 
care  of  tliem,  and  soon  after  daybreak  turned  and 
went  away.  I  sent  a  hail  after  him,  but  he  never 
started  or  looked  round,  or  took  the  smallest  notice. 

We  left  Lancaster  within  an  hour  or  two,  on  our 
way  towards  Carlisle.  Next  morning,  at  daybreak,  I 
looked  out  again  for  the  strange  young  man.  I  did 
not  see  him.  But  next  morning  I  looked  out  again, 
and  there  he  was  once  more.  I  sent  another  hail 
after  him,  but,  as  before,  he  gave  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  being  anyways  disturbed.  This  put  a 
thought  into  my  head.  Acting  on  it,  I  watched 
him  in  different  manners  and  at  different  times  not 
necessary  to  enter  into,  till  I  found  that  this  strange 
young  man  was  deaf  and  dumb. 
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The  discovery  turned  me  over,  because  I  knew 
that  a  part  of  that  establishment  where  she  had 
been  was  allotted  to  young  men  (some  of  them  well 
off),  and  I  thought  to  myself,  "  If  she  favors  him, 
where  am  I  ?  and  where  is  all  that  I  have  worked 
and  planned  for  ?  "  Hoping  —  1  must  confess  to 
the  selfishness  —  that  she  might  not  favor  him,  I  set 
myself  to  find  out.  At  last  I  was  by  accident 
present  at  a  meeting  between  them  in  the  open  air, 
looking  on  leaning  behind  a  fir-tree  without  their 
knowing  of  it.  It  was  a  moving  meeting  for  all  the 
three  parties  concerned.  I  knew  every  syllable 
that  passed  between  them  as  well  as  they  did.  I 
listened  with  my  eyes,  which  had  come  to  be  as 
quick  and  true  with  deaf-and-dumb  conversation  as 
my  ears  with  the  talk  of  people  that  can  speak. 
He  was  a-going  out  to  China  as  clerk  in  a  mer- 
chant's house,  which  his  father  had  been  before 
him.  He  was  in  circumstances  to  keep  a  wife,  and 
he  wanted  her  to  marry  him,  and  go  along  with 
him.  She  persisted,  no.  He  asked  her  if  she 
didn't  love  him.  Yes,  she  loved  him  dearly,  dearly ; 
but  she  could  never  disappoint  her  beloved,  good, 
noble,  generous,  and  I-don't-know-what-all  father 
(meaning  me,  the  Cheap  Jack  in  the  sleeved  waist- 
coat), and  she  would  stay  with  him,  Heaven  bless 
him !  though  it  was  to  break  her  heart.  Then  she 
cried  most  bitterly,  and  that  made  up  my  mind. 

While  my  mind  had  been  in  an  unsettled  state 
about  her  favoring  this  young  man,  I  had  felt  that 
unreasonable  towards  Pickleson,  that  it  was  well  for 
him  he  had  got  his  legacy  down.  For  I  often 
thought,  "  If  it  hadn't  been  for  this  same  weak- 
minded  giant,  I  might  never  have  come  to  trouble 
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my  head  and  wox  my  soul  about  the  young  man." 
But,  once  that  I  knew  she  loved  him,  —  once  that  I 
had  seen  her  weep  for  him,  —  it  was  a  different 
thing.  I  made  it  riglit  in  my  mind  with  Pickleson 
on  the  spot,  and  1  shook  myself  together  to  do 
wliat  was  right  by  all. 

She  had  left  the  young  man  by  that  time  (for  it 
took  a  few  minutes  to  get  me  thoroughly  well  shook 
together),  and  the  young  man  was  leaning  against 
another  of  the  fir-trees,  —  of  which  there  was  a 
cluster,  —  with  his  face  upon  his  arm.  I  touched 
him  on  the  back.  Looking  up  and  seeing  me,  he 
says,  in  our  deaf-and-dumb  talk,  "  Do  not  be  angry." 

"  I  am  not  angry,  good  boy.  I  am  your  friend. 
Come  with  me." 

1  left  him  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  Library 
Cart,  and  I  went  up  alone.  She  was  drying  her 
eyes. 

"  You  have  been  crying,  my  dear." 

"Yes,  father." 

"Why?" 

"  A  headache." 

"  Not  a  heartache  ?  " 

•  "  I  said  a  headache,  father." 

"Doctor  Marigold  must  prescribe  for  that  head- 
ache." 

She  took  up  the  book  of  my  Prescriptions,  and 
held  it  up  with  a  forced  smile ;  but,  seeing  me  keep 
still  and  look  earnest,  she  softly  laid  it  down  again, 
and  her  eyes  were  very  attentive. 

"  The  Prescrijjtion  is  not  there,  Sophy." 
,    "Where  is  it?" 

"Here,  my  dear." 

•  I  brought  her  young  husband  in,  and  I  put  het 
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hand  in  his,  and  my  only  farther  words  to  both  of 
them  were  these  :  "  Doctor  Marigold's  last  Prescrip- 
tion,    To  be  taken  for  life."     After  which  I  bolted. 

When  the  wedding  come  off,  I  mounted  a  coat 
(blue,  and  bright  buttons)  for  the  first  and  last  time 
in  all  my  days,  and  I  give  Sophy  away  with  my 
own  hand.  There  were  only  us  three  and  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  had  charge  of  her  for  those  two 
years.  I  give  the  wedding  dinner  of  four  in  the 
Library  Cart.  Pigeon-pie,  a  leg  of  pickled  pork, 
a  pair  of  fowls,  and  suitable  garden  stuff.  The  best 
of  drinks.  I  give  them  a  speech,  and  the  gentleman 
give  us  a  speech,  and  all  our  jokes  told,  and  the 
whole  went  off  like  a  sky-rocket.  In  the  course  of 
the  entertainment  I  explained  to  Sophy  that  I 
should  keep  the  Library  Cart  as  my  living-cart 
when  not  upon  the  road,  and  that  I  should  keep  all 
her  books  for  her  just  as  they  stood,  till  she  come 
back  to  claim  them.  So  she  went  to  China  with 
her  young  husband,  and  it  was  a  parting  sorrowful 
and  heavy,  and  I  got  the  boy  I  had  another  service ; 
and  so  as  of  old,  when  my  child  and  wife  were  gone, 
I  went  plodding  along  alone,  with  my  whip  over  my 
shoulder,  at  the  old  horse's  head. 

Sophy  wrote  me  many  letters,  and  I  wrote  her 
many  letters.  About  the  end  of  the  first  year  she 
sent  me  one  in  an  unsteady  hand :  "  Dearest  father, 
not  a  week  ago  I  had  a  darling  little  daughter,  but 
I  am  so  well  that  they  let  me  write  these  words  to 
you.  Dearest  and  best  father,  I  hope  my  child  may 
not  be  deaf  and  dumb,  but  I  do  not  yet  know." 
When  I  wrote  back,  I  hinted  the  question ;  but,  as 
Sophy  never  answered  that  question,  I  felt  it  to  be 
a  sad  one,  and  I  never  repeated  it.     For  a  long  time 
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our  betters  wore  ropihir,  but  then  thoy  got  irregular, 
through  Sopliy's  liusbaiul  being  moved  to  another 
station,  and  through  my  being  always  on  the  move. 
But  we  were  in  one  another's  thoughts,  I  waa 
equally  sure,  letters  or  no  letters. 

Five  years,  odd  mouths,  had  gone  since  Sophy 
went  away.  I  was  still  the  King  of  the  Cheap 
Jacks,  and  at  a  greater  height  of  popularity  than 
ever.  I  had  had  a  first-rate  autumn  of  it,  and  on 
the  twenty-third  of  December,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  I  found  myself  at  Uxbridge, 
^[iddlesex,  clean  sold  out.  So  I  jogged  up  to  Lon- 
don with  the  old  horse,  light  and  easy,  to  have  my 
Christmas  eve  and  Christmas  day  alone  by  the  fire 
in  the  Library  Cart,  and  then  to  buy  a  regular  new 
stock  of  goods  all  round,  to  sell  'em  again  and  get 
the  money. 

I  am  a  neat  hand  at  cookery,  and  I'll  tell  you  what 
1  knocked  up  for  my  Christmas-eve  dinner  in  the 
Librar}'  Cart.  I  knocked  up  a  beefsteak  pudding 
for  one,  with  two  kidneys,  a  dozen  oysters,  and  a 
couple  of  mushrooms  thrown  in.  It's  a  pudding  to 
put  a  man  in  good-humor  with  everytliing,  except 
the  two  bottom  buttons  of  his  waistcoat.  Having 
relished  that  pudding  and  cleared  away,  I  turned 
the  lamp  low,  and  sat  down  by  the  light  of  the  fire, 
watching  it  as  it  shone  upon  the  backs  of  Sophy's 
books. 

Sophy's  books  so  brought  up  Sophy's  self,  that 
I  saw  her  touching  face  quite  plainly,  before  I 
dropped  off  dozing  by  the  fire.  This  may  be  a  rea- 
son why  Sophy,  with  her  deaf-and-dumb  child  in 
her  arms,  seemed  to  stand  silent  by  me  all  tlirough 
my  nap.     I  was  on  the   road,  off  the   road,  in  all 
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sorts  of  places,  ISTorth  and  South  and  West  and  East, 
Winds  liked  best  and  winds  liked  least,  Here  and 
there  and  gone  astray.  Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 
and  still  she  stood  silent  by  me,  with  her  silent 
child  in  her  arms.  Even  when  I  woke  with  a  start, 
she  seemed  to  vanish,  as  if  she  had  stood  by  me  in 
that  very  place  only  a  single  instant  before. 

I  had  started  at  a  real  sound,  and  the  sound  was 
on  the  steps  of  the  cart.  It  was  the  light  hurried 
tread  of  a  child,  coining  clambering  up.  That  tread  of 
a  child  had  once  been  so  familiar  to  me,  that  for  half  a 
moment  I  believed  I  was  a-going  to  see  a  little  ghost. 

But  the  touch  of  a  real  child  was  laid  upon  the 
outer  handle  of  the  door,  and  the  handle  turned,  and 
the  door  opened  a  little  way,  and  a  real  child  peeped 
in.     A  bright  little  comely  girl  with  large  dark  eyes. 

Looking  full  at  me,  the  tiny  creature  took  off  her 
mite  of  a  straw  hat,  and  a  quantity  of  dark  curls 
fell  all  about  her  face.  Then  she  opened  her  lips, 
and  said  in  a  pretty  voice,  — 

"  Grandfather ! " 

"  Ah,  my  God ! "  I  cries  out.     "  She  can  speak  !  " 

"  Yes,  dear  grandfather.  And  I  am  to  ask  you 
whether  there  was  ever  any  one  that  I  remind  you 
of?" 

In  a  moment  Sophy  was  round  my  neck,  as  well 
as  the  child,  and  her  husband  was  a-wringing  my 
hand  with  his  face  liid,  and  we  all  had  to  shake  our- 
selves together  before  we  could  get  over  it.  And 
when  we  did  begin  to  get  over  it,  and  I  saw  the 
pretty  child  a-talking,  pleased  and  quick  and  eager 
and  busy,  to  her  mother,  in  the  signs  that  I  had  first 
taught  her  mother,  the  happy  and  yet  pitying  tears 
fell  rolling  down  my  face. 
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THE    TRIAL    FOR    MURDER.* 

I  HAVE  always  noticed  a  prevalent  want  of 
courage,  even  among  persons  of  superior  intelli- 
gence and  culture,  as  to  imparting  their  own  psy- 
chological experiences  when  those  have  been  of  a 
strange  sort.  Almost  all  men  are  afraid  that  what 
they  could  relate  in  such  wise  would  find  no  parallel 
or  response  in  a  listener's  internal  life,  and  might 
be  suspected  or  laughed  at.  A  truthful  traveller, 
who  should  have  seen  some  extraordinary  creature 
in  the  likeness  of  a  sea-serpent,  would  have  no  fear 
of  mentioning  it ;  but  the  same  traveller,  having 
had  some  singular  presentiment,  impulse,  vagary  of 
thought,  vision  (so  called),  dream,  or  other  remark- 
able mental  impression,  would  hesitate  considerably 
before  he  would  own  to  it.  To  this  reticence  I  attrib- 
ute much  of  the  obscurity  in  which  such  subjects 
are  involved.  We  do  not  habitually  communicate 
our  experiences  of  these  subjective  things  as  we  do 

•  This  paper  appeared  as  a  chapter  "  To  be  taken  with  a  (Jrain  of 
Salt,"  in  Doctor  Marigold's  Prescriptions. 
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our  experiences  of  objective  creation.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  general  stock  of  experience  in 
this  regard  appears  exceptional,  and  really  is  so,  in 
respect  of  being  miserably  imperfect. 

In  what  I  am  going  to  relate,  I  have  no  intention 
of  setting  up,  opposing,  or  supporting  any  theory 
whatever.  I  know  the  history  of  the  Bookseller  of 
Berlin,  I  have  studied  the  case  of  the  wife  of  a  late 
Astronomer  Boyal  as  related  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
and  1  have  followed  the  minutest  details  of  a  much 
more  remarkable  case  of  Spectral  Illusion  occurring 
within  ray  private  circle  of  friends.  It  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  state,  as  to  this  last,  that  the  sufferer  (a 
lady)  was  in  no  degree,  however  distant,  related  to 
me.  A  mistaken  assumption  on  tlKit  head  might 
suggest  an  explanation  of  a  part  of  my  own  case,  — 
but  only  a  part,  —  which  would  be  wholly  without 
foundation.  It  cannot  be  referred  to  my  inheritance 
of  any  developed  peculiarity,  nor  had  I  ever  before 
any  at  all  similar  experience,  nor  have  I  ever  had 
any  at  all  similar  experience  since. 

It  does  not  signify  how  many  years  ago,  or  how 
few,  a  certain  murder  was  committed  in  England, 
which  attracted  great  attention.  We  hear  of  more 
than  enough  of  murderers  as  they  rise  in  succession 
to  their  atrocious  eminence,  and  I  would  bury  the 
memory  of  this  particular  brute,  if  I  could,  as  his 
body  was  buried  in  Newgate  Jail.  I  purposely 
abstain  from  giving  any  direct  clew  to  the  criminal's 
individuality. 

When  the  murder  was  first  discovered  no  suspi- 
cion fell  —  or  I  ought  rather  to  say,  for  I  cannot 
be  too  precise  in  my  facts,  it  was  nowhere  publicly 
hinted  that  any  suspicion  fell  —  on  the  man  who 
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was  afterwards  brought  to  trial.  As  no  reference 
was  at  that  time  made  to  him  in  the  newspapers,  it 
is  obviously  impossible  that  any  description  of  him 
can  at  that  time  have  been  given  in  the  newspapers. 
It  is  essential  that  this  fact  be  remembered. 

Unfolding  at  breakfast  my  morning  paper,  con- 
taining the  account  of  that  first  discovery,  I  found 
it  to  be  deeply  interesting,  and  I  read  it  with  close 
attention.  I  read  it  twice,  if  not  three  times.  The 
discovery  had  been  made  in  a  bedroom,  and,  when  I 
laid  down  the  paper,  I  was  aware  of  a  flash  —  rush 
—  flow  —  I  do  not  know  what  to  call  it,  —  no  word 
I  can  find  is  satisfactorily  descriptive,  —  in  which 
I  seemed  to  see  that  bedroom  passing  through  my 
room,  like  a  picture  impossibly  painted  on  a  running 
river.  Though  almost  instantaneous  in  its  passing, 
it  was  perfectly  clear  ;  so  clear  that  I  distinctly,  and 
with  a  sense  of  relief,  observed  the  absence  of  the 
dead  body  from  the  bed. 

It  was  in  no  romantic  place  that  I  had  this  curious 
sensation,  but  in  chambers  in  Piccadilly,  very  near 
to  the  corner  of  St.  James's  Street.  It  was  entirely 
new  to  me.  I  was  in  my  easy-chair  at  the  moment, 
and  the  sensation  was  accompanied  with  a  peculiar 
shiver  which  started  the  chair  from  its  position. 
(But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  chair  ran  easily  on 
casters.)  I  went  to  one  of  the  windows  (there  are 
two  in  the  room,  and  the  room  is  on  the  second 
floor)  to  refresh  my  eyes  with  the  moving  objects 
down  in  Piccadilly.  It  was  a  bright  autumn  morn- 
ning,  and  the  street  was  sparkling  and  cheerful. 
The  wind  was  high.  As  I  looked  out,  it  brought 
down  from  the  Park  a  quantity  of  fallen  leaves, 
which  a  gust  took,  and  whirled  into  a  spiral  pillar. 
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As  the  pillar  fell  and  tlie  leaves  dispersed,  I  saw 
two  men  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  going 
from  West  to  East.  They  were  one  behind  the 
otlier.  The  foremost  man  often  looked  back  over 
his  shoulder.  The  second  man  followed  him,  at  a 
distance  of  some  thirty  paces,  with  liis  right  hand 
menacingly  raised.  First,  the  singularity  and 
steadiness  of  this  threatening  gesture  in  so  public  a 
thoroughfare  attracted  my  attention  ;  and  next,  the 
more  remarkable  circumstance  that  nobody  heeded 
it.  Both  men  threaded  their  way  among  the  other 
passengers  with  a  smoothness  hardly  consistent 
even  with  the  action  of  walking  on  a  pavement ; 
and  no  single  creature,  that  I  could  see,  gave  them 
place,  touched  them,  or  looked  after  them.  In  pass- 
ing before  my  windows  they  both  stared  up  at  me. 
I  saw  their  two  faces  very  distinctly,  and  I  knew 
that  I  could  recognize  them  anywhere.  Not  that  I 
had  consciously  noticed  anything  very  remarkable 
in  either  face,  except  that  the  man  who  went  first 
had  an  unusually  lowering  appearance,  and  that  the 
face  of  the  man  who  followed  him  was  of  the  color 
of  impure  wax. 

I  am  a  bachelor,  and  my  valet  and  his  wife  con- 
stitute my  whole  establishment.  My  ooonpation  is 
in  a  certain  Branch  Bank,  and  I  wish  that  my 
duties  as  head  of  a  Department  were  as  light  as  they 
are  popularly  supposed  to  be.  They  kept  me  in 
town  that  autumn,  when  I  stood  in  need  of  change. 
I  was  not  ill,  but  I  was  not  well.  My  reader  is  to 
make  the  most  that  can  be  reasonably  made  of  ray 
feeling  jaded,  having  a  depressing  sense  upon  me 
of  a  monotonous  life,  and  being  "slightly  dyspep- 
tic."    I.  am  assured  by  my  renowned  doctor  that  njy 
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real  state  of  health  at  that  time  justifies  no  stronger 
description,  and  I  quote  his  own  from  his  written 
answer  to  my  request  for  it. 

As  the  circumstances  of  the  murder,  gradually 
unravelling,  took  stronger  and  stronger  possession 
of  the  public  mind,  I  kept  them  away  from  mine  by 
knowing  as  little  about  them  as  was  possible  in  the 
midst  of  the  universal  excitement.  But  I  knew 
that  a  verdict  of  Wilful  Murder  had  been  found 
against  the  suspected  murderer,  and  that  he  had 
been  committed  to  Newgate  for  trial.  I  also  knew 
that  his  trial  had  been  postponed  over  one  Sessions 
of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  the  ground  of 
general  prejudice  and  want  of  time  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  defence.  I  may  further  have  known, 
but  I  believe  I  did  not,  when,  or  about  when,  the 
Sessions  to  which  his  trial  stood  postponed  would 
come  on. 

My  sitting-room,  bedroom,  and  dressing-room  are 
all  on  one  floor.  With  the  last  there  is  no  communi- 
cation but  through  the  bedroom.  True,  there  is  a 
door  in  it,  once  communicating  with  the  staircase  ; 
but  a  part  of  the  fitting  of  my  bath  has  been  —  and 
had  then  been  for  some  years  —  fixed  across  it.  At 
the  same  period,  and  as  a  part  of  the  same  arrange- 
ment, the  door  had  been  nailed  up  and  canvased 
over. 

I  was  standing  in  my  bedroom  late  one  night, 
giving  some  directions  to  my  servant  before  he 
went  to  bed.  My  face  was  towards  the  only  avail- 
able door  of  communication  with  the  dressing-room, 
and  it  was  closed.  My  servant's  back  was  towards 
that  door.  While  I  was  speaking  to  him,  I  saw  it 
open,  and  a  man  look  in,  who  very  earnestly  and 
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mysteriously  beckoned  to  me.  That  man  was  the 
man  who  had  gone  second  of  the  two  along  Picca- 
dilly, and  whose  face  was  of  the  color  of  impure 
wax. 

The  Hguro,  having  beckoned,  drew  back,  and 
closed  the  door.  With  no  longer  pause  than  was 
made  by  my  crossing  the  bedroom,  I  opened  the 
dressing-room  door,  and  looked  in.  I  had  a  lighted 
candle  already  in  my  hand.  I  felt  no  inward  expec- 
tation of  seeing  the  figure  in  the  dressing-room,  and 
I  did  not  see  it  there. 

Conscious  that  my  servant  stood  amazed,  I  turned 
round  to  him,  and  said,  ''  Derrick,  could  you  believe 
that  in  my  cool  senses  I  fancied  I  saw  a  —  "  As  I 
there  laid  my  hand  upon  his  breast,  with  a  sudden 
start  he  trembled  violently,  and  said,  *'  0  Lord,  yes, 
sir!     A  dead  man  beckoning." 

Now,  1  do  not  believe  that  this  John  Derrick,  my 
trusty  and  attached  servant  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  had  any  impression  whatever  of  having  seen 
any  sucli  figure  until  I  touched  him.  The  change 
in  him  was  so  startling  when  I  touched  him  that  I 
fully  believe  he  derived  his  impression  in  some 
occult  manner  from  me  at  that  instant. 

I  bade  John  Derrick  bring  some  brandy,  and  I 
gave  him  a  dram,  and  was  glad  to  take  one  myself. 
Of  what  had  preceded  that  night's  phenomenon,  I 
told  him  not  a  single  word.  Keflecting  on  it,  1  was 
absolutely  certain  that  I  had  never  seen  that  face 
before,  except  on  the  one  occasion  in  Piccadilly. 
Comparing  its  expression  when  beckoning  at  the 
door  with  its  expression  when  it  had  stared  up  at 
me  as  I  stood  at  my  window,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  on  the  first  occasion  it  had  sought  to 
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fasten  itself  upon  my  memory,  and  that  on  the 
second  occasion  it  had  made  sure  of  being  immedi-. 
ately  remembered. 

I  was  not  very  comfortable  that  night,  though  I 
felt  a  certainty,  difficult  to  explain,  that  the  figure 
would  not  return.  At  daylight  I  fell  into  a  heavy- 
sleep,  from  which  I  was  awakened  by  John  Derrick's 
coming  to  my  bedside  with  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

This  paper,  it  appeared,  had  been  the  subject  of 
an  altercation  at  the  door  between  its  bearer  and 
my  servant.  It  was  a  summons  to  me  to  serve 
upon  a  Jury  at  the  forthcoming  Sessions  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  at  the  Old  Bailey,  I  had 
never  before  been  summoned  on,  such  a  Jury,  as 
John  Derrick  well  knew.  He  believed  —  I  am  not 
certain  at  this  hour  whether  with  reason  or  other- 
wise—  that  that  class  of  Jurors  were  customarily 
chosen  on  a  lower  qualification  than  mine,  and  he 
had  at  first  refused  to  accept  the  summons.  The 
man  who  served  it  had  taken  the  matter  very  coolly. 
He  had  said  that  my  attendance  or  non-attendance 
was  nothing  to  him  ;  there  the  summons  was  ;  and  I 
should  deal  with  it  at  my  own  peril,  and  not  at  his. 

For  a  day  or  two  I  was  undecided  whether  to 
respond  to  this  call,  or  take  no  notice  of  it.  I  was 
not  conscious  of  the  slightest  mysterious  bias,  influ- 
ence, or  attraction,  one  way  or  other.  Of  that  I  am 
as  strictly  sure  as  of  every  other  statement  that  I 
make  here.  Ultimately  I  decided,  as  a  break  in 
the  monotony  of  my  life,  that  I  would  go. 

The  appointed  morning  was  a  raw  morning  in  the 
month  of  November.  There  was  a  dense  brown  fog 
in  Piccadilly,  and  it  became  positively  black  and  in 
the  last  degree  oppressive  east  of  Temple  Bar.     I 
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found  the  passages  and  staircases  of  the  Court-house 
flaringly  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  Court  itself 
similarly  illuminated.  I  think  that,  until  I  was 
conducted  by  officers  into  thf  Old  Court  and  saw  its 
crowded  state,  1  did  not  know  that  the  Murderer 
was  to  be  tried  that  day.  I  think  that,  until  I  was 
so  helped  into  the  Old  Court  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, I  did  not  know  into  which  of  the  two  Courts 
sitting  my  summons  would  take  me.  But  this  must 
not  be  received  as  a  positive  assertion,  for  I  am  not 
completely  satisfied  in  my  mind  on  either  point. 

I  took  my  seat  in  the  place  appropriated  to  Jurors 
in  waiting,  and  I  looked  about  the  Court  as  well  as 
I  could  through  the  cloud  of  fog  and  breath  that 
was  heavy  in  it.  I  noticed  the  black  vapor  hang- 
ing like  a  murky  curtain  outside  the  great  windows, 
and  1  noticed  the  stifled  sound  of  wheels  on  the 
straw  or  tan  that  was  littered  in  the  street;  also, 
the  hum  of  the  people  gathered  there,  which  a 
shrill  whistle,  or  a  louder  song  or  hail  than  the  rest, 
occasionally  pierced.  Soon  afterwards  the  Judges, 
two  in  number,  entered,  and  took  their  seats.  The 
buzz  in  the  Court  was  awfully  hushed.  The  direc- 
tion was  given  to  put  the  Murderer  to  the  bar. 
He  appeared  there.  And  in  that  same  instant  I 
recognized  in  him  the  first  of  the  two  men  who  had 
gone  down  Piccadilly. 

If  my  name  had  been  called  then,  I  doubt  if  I 
could  have  answered  to  it  audibly.  But  it  was 
called  about  sixth  or  eighth  in  the  panel,  and  I  was 
by  that  time  able  to  say,  ''  Here  ! "  Now,  observe. 
As  I  stepped  into  the  box,  the  prisoner,  who  had 
been  looking  on  attentively,  but  with  no  sign  of  con- 
cern, became  violently  agitated,  and  beckoned  to  his 
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attorney.  The  prisoner's  wish  to  challenge  me  was 
so  manifest,  that  it  occasioned  a  pause,  during  which 
the  attorney,  with  his  hand  upon  the  dock,  whispered 
with  his  client,  and  shook  his  head.  I  afterwards 
had  it  from  that  gentleman,  that  the  prisoner's  first 
affrighted  words  to  him  were,  "At  all  hazards,  chal- 
lenge that  man  !  "  But  that,  as  he  would  give  no 
reason  for  it,  and  admitted  that  he  had  not  even 
known  my  name  until  he  heard  it  called  ?,nd  I 
appeared,  it  was  not  done. 

Both  on  the  ground  already  explained,  that  I 
wish  to  avoid  reviving  the  unwholesome  memory  of 
that  Murderer,  and  also  because  a  detailed  account 
of  his  long  trial  is  by  no  means  indispensable  to  my 
narrative,  I  shall  confine  myself  closely  to  such 
incidents  in  the  ten  days  and  nights  during  which 
we,  the  Jury,  were  kept  together,  as  directly  bear 
on  my  own  curious  personal  experience.  It  is  in 
that,  and  not  in  the  Murderer,  that  I  seek  to  inter- 
est my  reader.  It  is  to  that,  and  not  to  a  page  of 
the  Newgate  Calendar,  that  I  beg  attention. 

I  was  chosen  Foreman  of  the  Jury.  On  the  sec- 
ond morning  of  the  trial,  after  evidence  had  been 
taken  for  two  hours  (I  heard  the  church  clocks 
strike),  happening  to  cast  my  eyes  over  my  brother 
jurymen,  I  found  an  inexplicable  difficulty  in  count- 
ing them.  I  counted  them  several  times,  yet  always 
with  the  same  difficulty.  In  short,  I  made  them 
one  too  many. 

I  touched  the  brother  juryman  whose  place  was 
next  me,  and  I  whispered  to  him,  "  Oblige  me  by 
counting  us."  He  looked  surprised  by  the  request, 
but  turned  his  head  and  counted.  "  Why,"  says  he 
suddenly,  "we  are  Thirt — ;  but  uo,  it's  not  possible. 
No.     We  are  twelve." 
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AcMrding  to  my  counting  that  day,  we  were 
always  right  in  detail,  but  in  the  gross  we  were 
always  one  too  many.  There  was  no  appearance  — 
no  figure  —  to  account  for  it ;  but  I  had  now  an 
inward  foresliadowing  of  the  figure  that  was  surely 
coming. 

The  Jury  were  housed  at  tlie  London  Tavern. 
We  all  slept  in  one  large  room  on  separate  tables, 
and  we  were  constantly  in  the  charge  and  under 
the  eye  of  the  officer  sworn  to  hold  us  in  safe  keep- 
ing. I  see  no  reason  for  suppressing  the  real  name 
of  that  officer.  He  was  intelligent,  highly  polite, 
and  obliging,  and  (I  was  glad  to  hear)  much  re- 
spected in  the  City.  He  had  an  agreeable  presence, 
good  eyes,  enviable  black  whiskers,  and  a  fine 
sonorous  voice.     His  name  was  Mr.  Harker. 

When  we  turned  into  our  twelve  beds  at  night, 
Mr.  Harker's  bed  was  drawn  across  the  door.  On 
the  night  of  the  second  day,  not  being  disposed  to 
lie  down,  and  seeing  Mr.  Harker  sitting  on  his  bed, 
I  went  and  sat  beside  him,  and  offered  him  a  pinch 
of  snuff.  As  ^[r.  Harker's  hand  touched  mine  in 
taking  it  from  my  box,  a  peculiar  shiver  crossed 
him,  and  he  said,  "  Who  is  this  ?  " 

Following  ISrr.  Harker's  eyes,  and  looking  along 
the  room,  I  saw  again  the  figure  I  expected,  —  the 
second  of  the  two  men  who  had  gone  down  Piccar 
dilly.  I  rose,  and  advanced  a  few  steps ;  then 
stopped,  and  looked  round  at  Mr.  Harker.  He  was 
quite  unconcerned,  laughed,  and  said  in  a  pleasant 
way,  "  I  tliought  for  a  moment  we  had  a  thirteenth 
juryman  without  a  bed.  But  I  see  it  is  the  moon- 
light." 

Making  no  revelation  to  Mr.  Harker,  but  inviting 
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him  to  take  a  walk  with  me  to  the  end  of  the  room, 
I  watched  what  the  figure  did.  It  stood  for  a  few 
moments  by  the  bedside  of  each  of  my  eleven 
brother  jurymen,  close  to  the  pillow.  It  always 
went  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  bed,  and  always 
passed  out  crossing  the  foot  of  the  next  bed.  It 
seemed,  from  the  action  of  the  head,  merely  to  look 
down  pensively  at  each  recumbent  figure.  It  took 
no  notice  of  me,  or  of  my  bed,  which  was  that  near- 
est to  Mr.  Marker's.  It  seemed  to  go  out  where  the 
moonlight  came  in,  through  a  high  window,  as  by 
an  aerial  flight  of  stairs. 

Next  morning,  at  breakfast,  it  appeared  that 
everybody  present  had  dreamed  of  the  murdered 
man  last  night,  except  myself  and  Mr.  Harker. 

I  now  felt  as  convinced  that  the  second  man  who 
had  gone  down  Piccadilly  was  the  murdered  man 
(so  to  speak),  as  if  it  had  been  borne  into  my  com- 
prehension by  his  immediate  testimony.  But  even 
this  took  place,  and  in  a  manner  for  which  I  was 
not  at  all  prepared. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  trial,  when  the  case  for 
the  prosecution  was  drawing  to  a  close,  a  miniature 
of  the  murdered  man,  missing  from  his  bedroom 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  deed,  and  afterwards 
found  in  a  hiding-place  where  the  Murderer  had 
been  seen  digging,  was  put  in  evidence.  Having 
been  identified  by  the  witness  under  examination, 
it  was  handed  up  to  the  Bench,  and  thence  handed 
down  to  be  inspected  by  the  Jury.  As  an  officer  in 
a  black  gown  was  making  his  way  with  it  across  to 
me,  the  figure  of  the  second  man  who  had  gone  down 
Piccadilly  impetuously  started  from  the  crowd, 
caught  the  miniature  from  the  officer,  and  gave  it 
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to  me  with  his  own  hands,  at  the  same  time  saying, 
in  a  low  and  hollow  tone,  —  before  I  saw  the  minia- 
ture, which  was  in  a  locket,  —  ^^  I  was  younger  then, 
and  mij  face  was  not  then  drained  of  blood."  It  also 
came  between  me  and  the  brother  juryman  to  whom 
I  would  have  given  the  miniature,  and  between  him 
and  tlie  brother  juryman  to  whom  he  would  have 
given  it,  and  so  passed  it  on  through  the  whole  of 
our  number,  and  back  into  my  possession.  Not  one 
of  them,  however,  detected  this. 

At  table,  and  generally  when  we  were  shut  up 
together  in  Mr.  Marker's  custody,  we  had  from  the 
first  naturally  discussed  the  day's  proceedings  a 
good  deal.  On  that  fifth  day,  the  case  for  the  pros- 
ecution being  closed,  and  we  having  that  side  of  the 
question  in  a  completed  shape  before  us,  our  discus- 
sion was  more  animated  and  serious.  Among  our 
number  was  a  vestryman,  —  the  densest  idiot  I  have 
ever  seen  at  large,  —  who  met  the  plainest  evidence 
with  the  most  preposterous  objections,  and  who  was 
sided  with  by  two  flabby  parochial  parasites ;  all 
the  three  impanelled  from  a  district  so  delivered 
over  to  Fevei-,  that  they  ought  to  have  been  upon 
their  own  trial  for  five  hundred  Murders.  When 
these  mischievous  blockheads  were  at  their  loudest, 
which  was  towards  midnight,  while  some  of  us  were 
already  preparing  for  bed,  I  again  saw  the  murdered 
man.  He  stood  grimly  behind  them,  beckoning  to 
me.  On  my  going  towards  them,  and  striking  into 
the  conversation,  he  immediately  retired.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  separate  series  of  appearances, 
confined  to  that  long  room  in  which  we  were  con- 
fined. Whenever  a  knot  of  my  brother  jurymen 
laid  their  heads  together,  I  saw  the  head  of  the 
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murdered  man  among  theirs.  Whenever  their  com- 
parison of  notes  was  going  against  him,  he  would 
solemnly  and  irresistibly  beckon  to  me. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  down  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  miniature,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  trial, 
I  had  never  seen  the  appearance  in  Court.  Three 
changes  occurred  now  that  we  entered  on  the  case 
for  the  defence.  Two  of  them  I  will  mention  to- 
gether, first.  The  figure  was  now  in  Court  contin- 
ually, and  it  never  there  addressed  itself  to  me,  but 
always  to  the  person  who  was  speaking  at  the  time. 
For  instance  ;  the  throat  of  the  murdered  man  had 
been  cut  straight  across.  In  the  opening  speech  for 
the  defence,  it  was  suggested  that  the  deceased 
might  have  cut  his  own  throat.  At  that  very 
moment,  the  figure,  with  its  throat  in  the  dreadful 
condition  referred  to  (this  it  had  concealed  before), 
stood  at  the  speaker's  elbow,  motioning  across  and 
across  its  windpipe,  now  with  the  right  hand,  now 
with  the  left,  vigorously  suggesting  to  the  speaker 
himself  the  impossibility  of  such  a  wound  having 
been  self-inflicted  by  either  hand.  For  another  in- 
stance :  a  witness  to  character,  a  woman,  deposed  to 
the  prisoner's  being  the  most  amiable  of  mankind. 
The  figure  at  that  instant  stood  on  the  floor  before 
her,  looking  her  full  in  the  face,  and  pointing  out 
the  prisoner's  evil  countenance  with  an  extended 
arm  and  an  outstretched  finger. 

The  third  change  now  to  be  added  impressed  me 
strongly  as  the  most  marked  and  striking  of  all.  I 
do  not  theorize  upon  it ;  I  accurately  state  it,  and 
there  leave  it.  Although  the  Appearance  was  not 
itself  perceived  by  those  whom  it  addressed,  its 
coming  close  to  such  persons  was  invariably  attended 
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by  some  trepidation  or  disturbance  on  their  part. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  were  prevented,  by  laws  to 
which  I  was  not  amenable,  from  fully  revealing 
itself  to  others,  and  yet  as  if  it  could  invisibly, 
dumbly,  and  darkly  overshadow  their  minds. 
When  the  leading  counsel  for  the  defence  suggest<Hl 
that  hypothesis  of  suicide,  and  the  figure  stood  at  the 
learned  gentleman's  elbow,  frightfully  sawing  at  its 
severed  throat,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  counsel 
faltered  in  his  speech,  lost  for  a  few  seconds  the 
thread  of  his  ingenious  discourse,  wiped  his  fore- 
head with  his  handkerchief,  and  turned  extremely 
pale.  When  the  witness  to  character  was  confronted 
by  the  Appearance,  her  eyes  most  certainly  did  fol- 
low the  direction  of  its  pointed  finger,  and  rest  in 
great  hesitarion  and  trouble  upon  the  prisoner's 
face.  Two  additional  illustrations  will  suffice.  ( )n 
the  eighth  day  of  the  trial,  after  the  pause  which 
was  every  day  made  early  in  the  afternoon  for  a  few 
minutes'  rest  and  refreshment,  I  came  back  into 
Court  with  the  rest  of  the  Jury  some  little  time 
before  the  return  of  the  Judges.  Standing  up  in  the 
box  and  looking  about  me,  I  thought  the  figure  was 
not  there,  until,  chancing  to  raise  my  eyes  to  the 
gallery,  I  saw  it  bending  forward,  and  leaning  over 
a  very  decent  woman  as  if  to  assure  itself  whether 
the  Judges  had  resumed  their  seats  or  not.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  that  woman  screamed,  fainted, 
and  was  carried  out.  So  with  the  venerable,  saga- 
cious, and  patient  Judge  who  conducted  the  trial. 
When  the  case  was  over,  and  he  settled  himself  and 
his  papers  to  sum  up,  the  murdered  man,  entering  by 
the  Judge's  door,  advanced  to  his  Lordship's  desk, 
and  looked  eagerly  over  his  shoulder  at  the  pages  of 
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his  notes  which  he  was  turning.  A  change  came 
over  his  Lordship's  face ;  his  hand  stopped ;  the 
peculiar  shiver,  that  I  knew  so  well,  passed  over 
him ;  he  faltered,  "  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  for  a 
few  moments.  I  am  somewhat  oppressed  by  the 
vitiated  air ; "  and  did  not  recover  until  he  had 
drunk  a  glass  of  water. 

Through  all  the  monotony  of  six  of  those  inter- 
minable ten  days,  —  the  same  Judges  and  others  on 
the  bench,  the  same  Murderer  in  the  dock,  the  same 
.lawyers  at  the  table,  the  same  tones  of  question  and 
answer  rising  to  the  roof  of  the  Court,  the  same 
scratching   of   the   Judge's   pen,  the    same    ushers 
going   in  and  out,  the  same  lights  kindled  at  the 
same  hour  when  there  had  been  any  natural  light  of 
day,  the  same  foggy  curtain  outside  the  great  win- 
.  dows  when  it  was  fogg\',  the  same  rain  pattering 
and  dripping  when  it  was  rainy,  the  same  footmarks 
of  turnkeys  and  prisoner  day  after  day  on  the  same 
sawdust,  the  same  ke3''s  locking  and  unlocking  the 
.  same    heavy   doors,  —  through    all   the  wearisome 
■  monotony  which   made   me   feel  as  if  I  had  been 
Foreman  of  the  Jury  for  a  vast  period  of  time,  and 
,  Piccadilly  had  flourished  coevally  with  Babylon,  the 
>  murdered  man  never  lost  one  trace  of  his  distinct- 
ness in  my  eyes,  nor  was  he  at  any  moment  less 
distinct  than  anybody  else.     I  must  not  omit  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  I  never  once  saw  the  appear- 
ance which  I  call  by  the  name  of  the  murdered  man 
look  at  the  Murderer.     Again  and  again  I  wondered, 
'•'  Why  does  he  not  ?  "     But  he  never  did. 

Nor  did  he  look  at  me,  after  the  production  of  the 
miniature,  until  the  last  closing  minutes  of  the  trial 
arrived.     We  retired  to  consider  at  seven  minutes 
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before  ten  at  night.  Tlie  idiotic  vestryman  and  his 
two  parochial  parasites  gave  us  so  much  trouble  that 
we  twice  returned  into  Court  to  beg  to  have  certain 
extracts  from  the  Judge's  notes  re-read.  Nine  of 
us  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  about  those  passages ; 
neither,  I  believe,  had  auy  one  in  the  Court ;  the 
dunder-headed  triumvirate,  however,  having  uo  idea 
but  obstruction,  disputed  them  for  that  very  reason. 
At  length  we  prevailed,  and  finally  the  Jury 
returned  into  Court  at  ten  minutes  past  twelve. 

The  murdered  man  at  that  time  stood  directly 
0])posite  the  Jury-box,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Court.  As  I  took  my  place,  his  eyes  rested  on  me 
with  great  attention ;  he  seemed  satisfied,  and 
slowly  shook  a  great  gray  veil,  which  he  carried  on  his 
arm  for  the  first  time,  over  his  head  and  whole  form. 
As  I  gave  in  our  verdict,  "  Guilty,"  the  veil  collapsed, 
all  was  gone,  and  his  place  was  empty. 

The  Murderer,  being  asked  by  the  Judge,  accord- 
ing to  usage,  whether  he  had  anything  to  say  before 
sentence  of  Death  should  be  passed  upon  him, 
indistinctly  muttered  something  which  was  described 
in  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  following  day  as 
"a  few  rambling,  incoherent,  and  half-audible  words, 
in  which  he  was  understood  to  complain  that  he  had 
not  had  a  fair  trial,  because  the  Foreman  of  the 
Jury  was  prepossessed  against  him."  The  remark- 
able declaration  that  he  really  made  was  this :  "  My 
Lord,  I  knew  I  was  a  doomed  man  when  the  Foreman 
of  my  Jury  came  into  the  box.  My  Lord,  I  knew  he 
would  never  let  me  off,  because,  before  I  was  taken,  he 
somehow  got  to  my  bedside  in  the  night,  woke  me,  and 
put  a  rope  round  my  neck." 


II. 

THE   SIGNAL-MAN.^ 

«  Halloa  !     Below  there  ! " 

When  he  heard  a  voice  thus  calling  to  him,  he 
was  standing  at  the  door  of  his  box,  with  a  flag  in 
his  hand,  furled  round  its  short  pole.  One  would 
have  thought,  considering  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
that  he  could  not  have  doubted  from  what  quarter 
the  voice  came ;  but,  instead  of  looking  up  to  where 
I  stood  on  the  top  of  the  steep  cutting  nearly  over 
his  head,  he  turned  himself  about,  and  looked  down 
the  Line.  There  was  something  remarkable  in  his 
manner  of  doing  so,  though  I  could  not  have  said 
for  my  life  what.  But  I  know  it  was  remarkable 
enough  to  attract  my  notice,  even  though  his  figure 
was  foreshortened  and  shadowed,  down  in  the  deep 
trench,  and  mine  was  high  above  him,  so  steeped  in 
the  glow  of  an  angry  sunset,  that  I  had  shaded  my 
eyes  with  my  hand  before  I  saw  him  at  all. 

"  Halloa !     Below ! " 

From  looking  down  the  Line,  he  turned  himself 
about  again,  and,  raising  his  eyes,  saw  my  figure 
high  above  him. 

»  This  Btory  appeared  aa  a  portion  of  the  Christmas  number  for  1866, 
"  Mugby  Junction,"  of  which  other  portions  follow  in  "  Barbox 
Brothers  "  and  "  The  Boy  at  Mugby." 

VOL.  in. -18. 
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"Is  there  any  path  by  which  I  can  come  down 
and  speak  to  you  ?  " 

He  looked  up  at  me  without  replying,  and  I  looked 
down  at  him  without  pressing  him  too  soon  with  a 
rej)otition  of  my  idle  question.  Just  then  there 
came  a  vague  vibration  in  the  earth  and  air,  quickly 
changing  into  a  violent  pulsation,  and  an  on-coming 
rush  that  caused  me  to  start  back,  as  though  it  had 
force  to  draw  me  down.  When  such  vapor  as  rose 
to  my  height  from  this  rapid  train  had  passed  me, 
and  was  skimming  away  over  the  landscape,  I  looked 
down  again,  and  saw  him  refurling  the  flag  he  had 
shown  while  the  train  went  by. 

I  repeated  my  inquiry.  After  a  pause,  during 
which  he  seemed  to  regard  me  with  fixed  attention, 
he  motioned  with  his  rolled-up  flag  towards  a  point 
on  my  level,  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant. I  called  down  to  him,  "  All  right ! "  and 
made  for  that  point.  There,  by  dint  of  looking 
closely  about  me,  I  found  a  rough  zigzag  descending 
path  notched  out,  which  I  followed. 

The  cutting  was  extremely  deep,  and  unusually 
precipitate.  It  was  made  through  a  clammy  stone, 
that  became  oozier  and  wetter  as  I  went  down.  For 
these  reasons  I  found  the  way  long  enough  to  give 
me  time  to  recall  a  singular  air  of  reluctance  or* 
compulsion  with  which  he  had  pointed  out  the  path. 

When  I  came  down  low  enough  upon  the  zigzag 
descent  to  see  him  again,  I  saw  that  he  was  standing 
between  the  rails  on  the  way  by  which  the  train  had 
lately  passed,  in  an  attitude  as  if  he  were  waiting 
for  me  to  appear.  He  had  his  left  hand  at  his  chin, 
and  that  left  elbow  rested  on  his  right  hand,  crossed 
over  his    breast.      His   attitude  was   one   of   such 
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expectation  and  watchfulness,  that  1  stopped  a 
moment  wondering"  at  it.  ,. 

I  resumed  my  downward  way,  and  stepping  out 
upon  the  level  of  the  railroad,  and  drawing  nearer- 
to  him,  saw  that  he  was  a  dark  sallow  man,  with  a 
dark  beard  and  rather  heavy  eyebrows.  His  post 
was  in  tis  solitary  and  dismal  a  place  as  ever  I  saw.. 
On  either  side,  a  dripping-wet  wall  of  jagged  stone, 
excluding  all  view  but  a  strip  of  sky ;  the  perspec- 
tive one  way  only  a  crooked  prolongation  of  this 
great  dungeon  ;  the  shorter  perspective  in  the  other, 
direction  terminating  in  a  gloomy  red  light,  and  the, 
gloomier  entrance  to  a  black  tunnel,  in  whose  mass- 
ive architecture  there  was  a  barbarous,  depressing, 
and  forbidding  air.  So  little  sunlight  ever  found 
its  way  to  this  spot,  that  it  had  an  earthy,  deadly 
smell ;  and  so  much  cold  wind  rushed  through  it, 
that  it  struck  chill  to  me,  as  if  I  had  left  the  natural 
world. 

Before  he  stirred,  I  was  near  enough  to  him  to 
have  touched  him.  Not  even  then  removing  his 
eyes  from  mine,  he  stepped  back  one  step,  and 
lifted  his  hand. 

This  was  a  lonesome  post  to  occupy  (I  said),  and 
it  had  riveted  my  attention  when  I  looked  down 
from  up  yonder.  A  visitor  was  a  rarity,  I  should 
suppose  ;  not  an  unwelcome  rarity,  I  hoped  ?  In 
me  he  merely  saw  a  man  who  had  been  shut  up 
within  narrow  limits  all  his  life,  and  who,  being  at 
last  set  free,  had  a  newly  awakened  interest  in  these 
great  works.  To  such  purpose  I  spoke  to  him ;  bui 
I  am  far  from  sure  of  the  terms  I  used ;  for,  besides 
that  I  am  not  happy  in  opening  any  conversation, 
there  was  something  in  the  man  that  daunted  me. 
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He  directed  a  most  curious  look  towards  the  red 
light  near  the  tunnel's  mouth,  and  looked  all  about 
it,  as  if  something  were  missing  from  it,  and  then 
looked  at  me. 

That  light  was  part  of  his  charge  ?     Was  it  not  ? 

He  answered  in  a  low  voice,  "  Don't  you  know 
it  is  ?  " 

The  monstrous  thought  came  into  my  mind,  as  I 
perused  the  fixed  eyes  and  the  saturnine  face,  that 
this  was  a  spirit,  not  a  man.  I  have  speculated 
since  whether  there  may  have  been  infection  in  his 
mind. 

In  my  turn,  T  stepped  back.  But,  in  making  the 
action,  I  detected  in  his  eyes  some  latent  fear  of  me. 
This  put  the  monstrous  thought  to  flight. 

"  You  look  at  me,"  I  said,  forcing  a  smile,  "  as  if 
you  had  a  dread  of  me." 

"  I  was  doubtful,''  he  returned,  *'  whether  I  had 
seen  you  before." 

"  Where  ?  " 

He  pointed  to  the  red  light  he  had  looked  at. 

"  There  ?  "  I  said. 

Intently  watchful  of  me,  he  replied  (but  without 
sound),  "  Yes." 

"  My  good  fellow,  what  should  I  do  there  ?  How- 
ever, be  that  as  it  may,  I  never  was  there,  you  may 
swear." 

"  I  think  I  may,"  he  rejoined.  "  Yes ;  I  am  sure 
I  may." 

His  manner  cleared,  like  my  own.  He  replied 
to  my  remarks  with  readiness,  and  in  well-chosen 
words.  Had  he  much  to  do  there  ?  Yes ;  that  was 
to  say,  he  had  enough  responsibility  to  bear;  but 
exactness  and  watchfulness  were  what  was  required 
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of  him,  and  of  actual  work  —  manual  labor  —  he  had 
next  to  none.  To  change  that  signal,  to  trim  those 
lights,  and  to  turn  this  iron  handle  now  and  then, 
was  all  he  had  to  do  under  that  head.  Regarding 
those  many  long  and  lonely  hours  of  which  I  seemed 
to  make  so  much,  he  could  only  say  that  the  routine 
of  his  life  had  shaped  itself  into  that  form,  and  he 
had  grown  used  to  it.  He  had  taught  himself  a 
language  down  here,  —  if  only  to  know  it  by  sight, 
and  to  have  formed  his  own  crude  ideas  of  its  pro- 
nunciation, could  be  called  learning  it.  He  had 
also  worked  at  fractions  and  decimals,  and  tried  a 
little  algebra ;  but  he  was,  and  had  been  as  a  boy, 
a  poor  hand  at  figures.  Was  it  necessary  for  him 
when  on  duty  always  to  remain  in  that  channel  of 
damp  air,  and  could  he  never  rise  into  the  sunshine 
from  between  those  high  stone  walls  ?  Why,  that 
depended  upon  times  and  circumstances.  Under 
some  conditions  there  would  be  less  upon  the  Line 
than  under  others,  and  the  same  held  good  as  to 
certain  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  In  bright 
weather  he  did  choose  occasions  for  getting  a  little 
above  these  lower  shadows ;  but,  being  at  all  times 
liable  to  be  called  by  his  electric  bell,  and  at  such 
times  listening  for  it  with  redoubled  anxiety,  the 
relief  was  less  than  I  would  suppose. 

He  took  me  into  his  box,  where  there  was  a  fire, 
a  desk  for  an  official  book  in  which  he  had  to  make 
certain  entries,  a  telegraphic  instrument  with  its 
dial,  face,  and  needles,  and  the  little  bell  of  which 
he  had  spoken.  On  my  trusting  that  he  would 
excuse  the  remark  that  he  had  been  well  educated, 
and  (I  hoped  I  might  say  without  offence),  perhaps 
educated  above  that  station,  he  observed  that  in- 
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stances  of  sli;j;ht  ineon<jruity  in  such  wise  would 
rarely  be  found  wanting  among  large  bodies  of  men; 
that  he  had  heard  it  was  so  in  workhouses,  in  the 
police  force,  even  in  that  last  desperate  resource, 
the  army ;  and  that  he  knew  it  was  so,  more  or 
less,  in  any  great  railway  staff.  He  had  been,  when 
young  (if  I  could  believe  it,  sitting  in  that  hut, — 
he  scarcely  could),  a  student  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  had  attended  lectures;  but  he  had  run  wild, 
misused  his  opportunities,  gone  down,  and  never 
risen  again.  He  had  no  complaint  to  offer  about 
that.  He  had  made  his  bed,  and  he  lay  upon  it. 
It  was  far  too  late  to  make  another. 

All  that  I  have  here  condensed  he  said  in  a  quiet 
manner,  with  his  grave  dark  regards  divided  between 
me  and  the  fire.  He  threw  in  the  word  "  Sir  "  from 
time  to  time,  and  especially  when  he  referred  to 
his  youth,  —  as  though  to  request  me  to  understand 
that  he  claimed  to  be  nothing  but  what  I  found  him. 
He  was  several  times  interrupted  by  the  little  bell, 
and  had  to  read  off  messages  and  send  replies.  Once 
he  had  to  stand  without  the  door,  and  display  a  flag 
as  a  train  passed,  and  make  some  verbal  communi- 
cation to  the  driver.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
I  observed  him  to  be  remarkably  exact  and  vigilant, 
breaking  off  his  discourse  at  a  syllable,  and  remain- 
ing silent  until  what  he  had  to  do  was  done. 

In  a  word,  I  should  have  set  this  man  down  as 
one  of  the  safest  of  men  to  be  employed  in  that 
capacity,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  while  he 
was  speaking  to  me  he  twice  broke  off  with  a  fallen 
color,  turned  his  face  towards  the  little  bell  when  it 
did  NOT  ring,  opened  the  door  of  the  hut  (which  was 
kept  shut  to  exclude  the  unhealthy  damp),  and  looked 
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out  towards  the  red.  light  near  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel.  On  both  of  those  occasions,  he  came  back 
to  the  fire  with  the  inexplicable  air  upon  him  which 
I  had  remarked,  without  being  able  to  define,  when 
we  were  so  far  asunder. 

Said  I,  when  I  rose  to  leave  him,  "  You  almost 
make  me  think  that  I  have  met  with  a  contented 
man." 

(I  am  afraid  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  said  it  to 
lead  him  on.) 

"I  believe  1  used  to  be  so,"  he  rejoined  in  the 
low  voice  in  which  he  had  first  spoken;  "but  I  am 
troubled,  sir,  I  am  troubled." 

He  would  have  recalled  the  words  if  he  could. 
He  had  said  them,  however,  and  I  took  them  up 
quickly. 

"  With  what  ?     What  is  your  trouble  ?  " 

*'  It  is  very  difficult  to  impart,  sir.  It  is  very, 
very  difficult  to  speak  of.  If  ever  you  make  me 
another  visit,  I  will  try  to  tell  you." 

"But  I  expressly  intend  to  make  you  another 
visit.     Say,  when  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"  I  go  off  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  shall  be  on 
again  at  ten  to-morrow  night,  sir." 

"  I  will  come  at  eleven." 

He  thanked  me,  and  went  out  at  the  door  with 
me.  "  I'll  show  my  white  light,  sir,"  he  said  in  his 
peculiar  low  voice,  ••'  till  you  have  found  the  way  up. 
When  you  have  found  it,  don't  call  out !  And  when 
you  are  at  the  top,  don't  call  out ! " 

His  manner  seemed  to  make  the  place  strike 
colder  to  me,  but  I  said  no  more  than,  "  Very  well." 

"  And  when  you  come  down  to-morrow  night 
don't  call  out !     Let  me  ask  you  a  parting  question. 
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What  made  y<ni  cry,  'Halloa!  Below  there!'  to- 
night ?  " 

"Heaven  knows,"  said  I.  "I  cried  something  to 
that  effect—"' 

"Not  to  that  effect,  sir.  Those  were  the  very 
words.     1  know  them  well." 

"  Admit  those  were  the  very  words.  I  said  them, 
no  doubt,  because  I  saw  you  below." 

"  For  Tio  other  reason  ?  " 

"  What  other  reason  could  I  possibly  have  ?  " 

"  You  had  no  feeling  that  they  were  conveyed  to 
you  in  any  supernatural  way  ?  " 

"No." 

He  wished  me  good-night,  and  held  up  his  light. 
I  walked  by  the  side  of  the  down  Line  of  rails 
(with  a  very  disagreeable  sensation  of  a  train  com- 
ing behind  me)  until  I  found  the  path.  It  was 
easier  to  mount  than  to  descend,  and  I  got  back  to 
my  inn  without  any  adventure. 

Punctual  to  my  appointment,  I  placed  my  foot 
on  the  first  notch  of  the  zigzag  next  night  as  the 
distant  clocks  were  striking  eleven.  He  was  wait- 
ing for  me  at  the  bottom,  with  his  white  light  on. 
"  I  have  not  called  out,"  I  said  when  we  came  close 
together;  "may  I  speak  now?"  "By  all  means, 
sir."  "  Good-night,  then,  and  here's  my  hand." 
"  Good-night,  sir,  and  here's  mine."  With  that  we 
walked  side  by  side  to  his  box,  entered  it,  closed 
the  door,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire. 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  sir,"  he  began,  bend- 
ing forward  as  soon  as  we  were  seated,  and  speaking 
in  a  tone  but  a  little  above  a  whisper,  "  that  you  shall 
not  have  to  ask  me  twice  what  troubles  me.  I  took 
you  for  some  one  else  yesterday  evening.  That 
troubles  me." 
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«  That  mistake  ?  " 

"  No.     That  some  one  else." 

"  Who  is  it  ?  " 

"I  don't  know." 

«  Like  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  never  saw  the  face.  The  left 
arm  is  across  the  face,  and  the  right  arm  is  waved, 
—  violently  waved.     This  way." 

I  followed  his  action  with  my  eyes,  and  it  was 
the  action  of  an  arm  gesticulatinj]^,  with  the  utmost 
passion  and  vehemence,  "  For  God's  sake,  clear  the 
way ! " 

'•  One  moonlight  night,"  said  the  man,  "  I  was 
sitting  here,  when  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  '  Halloa ! 
Below  there ! '  I  started  up,  looked  from  that  door, 
and  saw  this  Some  one  else  standing  by  the  red  light 
near  the  tunnel,  waving  as  I  just  now  showed  you. 
The  voice  seemed  hoarse  with  shouting,  and  it  cried, 
'  Look  out !  Look  out ! '  And  then  again,  '  Halloa  I 
Below  there !  Look  out!'  I  caught  up  my  lamp, 
turned  it  on  red,  and  ran  towards  the  figure,  calling, 
'  What's  wrong  ?  What  has  happened  ?  Where  ?  ' 
It  stood  just  outside  the  blackness  of  the  tunnel. 
I  advanced  so  close  upon  it  that  I  wondered  at  its 
keeping  the  sleeve  across  its  eyes.  I  ran  right  up 
at  it,  and  had  my  hand  stretched  out  to  pull  the 
sleeve  away,  when  it  was  gone." 

« Into  the  tunnel  ?  "  said  I. 

"No.  I  ran  on  into  the  tunnel,  five  hundred 
yards.  I  stopped  and  held  my  lamp  above  my  head, 
and  saw  the  figures  of  the  measured  distance,  and 
saw  the  wet  stains  stealing  down  the  walls  and 
trickling  through  the  arch.  I  ran  out  again  faster 
than  I  had  run  in  (for  I  had  a  mortal  abhorrence 
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of  thp  place  upon  me),  and  I  looked  all  round  the 
red  licrht  with  my  own  red  light,  and  I  went  up  tlie 
iron  ladder  to  the  gallery  atop  of  it.  and  I  came  down 
again,  and  ran  back  here.  I  telegraphed  both  ways, 
'  An  Alarm  has  been  given.  Is  anything  wrong  ? ' 
The  answer  came  back,  both  ways,  '  All  well.'  " 

Resisting  the  slow  touch  of  a  frozen  finger  trac- 
ing out  my  spine,  I  showed  him  how  that  this  figure 
must  be  a  deception  of  his  sense  of  sight ;  and  how 
that  figures,  originating  in  disease  of  the  delicate 
nerves  that  minister  to  the  functions  of  the  eye, 
were  known  to  have  often  troubled  patients,  some 
of  whom  had  become  conscious  of  the  nature 
of  their  affliction,  and  had  even  proved  it  b)'  ex- 
periments upon  themselves.  "  As  to  an  imagin- 
ary cry,"  said  I,  "do  but  listen  for  a  moment  to  the 
wind  in  this  unnatural  valley  while  we  speak  so  low, 
and  to  the  wild  harp  it  makes  of  the  telegraph 
wires  I " 

That  was  all  very  well,  he  returned,  after  we  had 
sat  listening  for  a  while,  and  he  ought  to  know 
something  of  the  wind  and  the  wires,  —  he  who  so 
often  passed  long  winter  nights  there,  alone  and 
watching.  B\it  he  would  beg  to  remark  that  he  had 
not  finished. 

I  asked  his  pardon,  and  he  slowly  added  these 
words,  touching  my  arm  : 

"Within  six  hours  after  the  Appearance,  the 
memorable  accident  on  this  Line  happened,  and 
within  ten  hours  the  dead  and  wounded  were 
brought  along  through  the  tunnel  over  the  spot 
where  the  figure  had  stood." 

A  disagreeable  shudder  crept  over  me.  but  I  did 
my  best  against  it.     It  was  not  to  be  denied,  I  re- 
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joined,  that  this  was  a  remarkable  coincidence,  cal- 
culated deeply  to  impress  his  mind.  But  it  was 
unquestionable  that  remarkable  coincidences  did  con- 
tinually occur,  and  they  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  dealing  with  such  a  subject.  Though  to  be  sure 
I  must  admit,  I  added  (for  I  thought  I  saw  that  he 
was  going  to  bring  the  objection  to  bear  upon  me), 
men  of  common  sense  did  not  allow  much  for  coinci- 
dences in  making  the  ordinary  calculations  of  life. 

He  again  begged  to  remark  that  he  had  not 
finished. 

I  again  begged  his  pardon  for  being  betrayed  into 
interruptions. 

"  This,"  he  said,  again  laying  his  hand  upon  my 
arm,  and  glancing  over  his  shoulder  with  hollow 
eyes,  "  was  just  a  year  ago.  Six  or  seven  months 
passed,  and  I  had  recovered  from  the  surprise  and 
shock,  when  one  morning,  as  the  day  was  breaking, 
I,  standing  at  the  door,  looked  towards  the  red 
light,  and  saw  the  spectre  again."  He  stopped  with 
a  fixed  look  at  me. 

"Did  it  cry  out?"  ,:  . 

"  No.     It  was  silent." 

"  Did  it  wave  its  arm  ?  " 

"No.  It  leaned  against  the  shaft  of  the  light, 
with  both  hands  before  the  face.     Like  this." 

Once  more  I  followed  his  action  with  my  eyes. 
It  was  an  action  of  mourning.  I  have  seen  such 
an  attitude  in  stone  figures  on  tombs. 

"  Did  you  go  up  to  it  ?  " 

"  I  came  in  and  sat  down,  partly  to  collect  my 
thoughts,  partly  because  it  had  turned  me  faint. 
When  I  went  to  the  door  again,  daylight  was  above 
me,  and  the  ghost  was  gone." 
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"  But  nothing  followed  ?  Nothing  came  of 
this  ?  " 

He  touched  me  on  the  arm  with  his  forefinger 
twice  or  thrice,  giving  a  ghastly  nod  each  time : 

"That  very  day,  as  a  train  came  out  of  the 
tunnel,  I  noticed,  at  a  carriage  window  on  my  side, 
what  looked  like  a  confusion  of  hands  and  heads, 
and  something  waved.  I  saw  it  just  in  time  to 
signal  the  driver,  Stop  !  He  shut  off,  and  put  his 
brake  on,  but  the  train  drifted  past  here  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  or  more.  I  ran  after  it,  and,  as  I 
went  along,  heard  terrible  screams  and  cries.  A 
beautiful  young  lady  had  died  instantaneously  in 
one  of  the  compartments,  and  was  brought  in  here, 
and  laid  down  on  this  floor  between  us." 

Involuntarily  I  pushed  my  chair  back,  as  I  looked 
from  the  boards  at  which  he  pointed  to  himself. 

"  True,  sir.  True.  Precisely  as  it  happened,  so 
I  tell  it  you.'' 

I  could  think  of  nothing  to  say  to  any  purpose, 
and  my  mouth  was  very  dry.  The  wind  and  the 
wires  took  up  the  story  with  a  long  lamenting  wail. 

He  resumed.  "Now,  sir,  mark  this,  and  judge 
how  my  mind  is  troubled.  The  spectre  came  back 
a  week  ago.  Ever  since,  it  has  been  there,  now  and 
again,  by  fits  and  starts." 

"  At  the  light  ?  " 

"  At  the  Danger-light." 

"  What  does  it  seem  to  do  ?  " 

He  repeated,  if  possible  with  increased  passion 
and  vehemence,  that  former  gesticulation  of,  "  For 
God's  sake,  clear  the  way  ! " 

Then  he  went  on.  "  I  have  no  peace  or  rest  for 
it.     It  calls  to  me,  for  many  minutes  together,  in  an 
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agonized  manner,  *■  Below  there  !  Look  out  I  Look 
out ! '  It  stands  waving  to  me.  It  rings  my  little 
bell  —  " 

I  caught  at  that.  "  Did  it  ring  your  bell  yester- 
day evening  when  I  was  here,  and  you  went  to  the 
door  ?  " 

"  Twice." 

"  Why,  see,"  said  I,  "  how  your  imagination  mis- 
leads you  !  My  eyes  were  on  the  bell,  and  my  ears 
were  open  to  the  bell,  and,  if  I  am  a  living  man,  it 
did  NOT  ring  at  those  times.  No,  nor  at  any  other 
time,  except  when  it  was  rung  in  the  natural  course 
of  physical  things  by  the  station  communicating 
with  you." 

He  shook  his  head.  *'I  have  never  made  a 
mistake  as  to  that  yet,  sir.  I  have  never  confused 
the  spectre's  ring  with  the  man's.  The  ghost's  ring 
is  a  strange  vibration  in  the  bell  that  it  derives  from 
nothing  else,  and  I  have  not  asserted  that  the  bell 
stirs  to  the  eye.  I  don't  wonder  that  you  failed  to 
hear  it.     But  /  heard  it." 

"  And  did  the  spectre  seem  to  be  there  when  you 
looked  out  ?  " 

"It  WAS  there." 

"  Both  times  ?  " 

He  repeated  firmly  :  "  Both  times." 

"Will  you  come  to  the  door  with  me,  and  look 
for  it  now  ?  " 

He  bit  his  under  lip  as  though  he  were  somewhat 
unwilling,  but  arose.  I  opened  the  door,  and  stood 
on  the  step,  while  he  stood  in  the  doorway.  There 
was  the  Danger-light.  There  was  the  dismal  mouth 
of  the  tunnel.  There  were  the  high,  wet  stone 
walls  of  the  cutting.  There  were  the  stars  above 
them. 
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"■  Do  you  see  it  ?  "  I  asked  him,  taking  particular 
note  of  his  face.  His  eyes  were  prominent  and 
strained,  but  not  very  much  more  so,  perliaps,  than  my 
own  had  been  when  I  had  directed  them  earnestly 
towards  the  same  spot. 

"  No,"  he  answered.     "  It  is  not  there." 
"  Agreed,"  said  I. 

We  went  in  again,  shut  the  door,  and  resumed 
our  seats.  I  was  thinking  how  best  to  improve  this 
advantage,  if  it  might  be  called  one^  when  he  took 
up  the  conversation  in  such  a  matter-of-course  way, 
so  assuming  that  there  could  be  no  serious  question 
of  fact  between  us,  that  I  felt  myself  placed  in 
the  weakest  of  positions. 

"  By  this  time  you  will  fully  understand,  sir,"  he 
said,  "that  what  troubles  me  so  dreadfully  is  the 
question,  What  does  the  spectre  mean  ?  " 

I  was  not  sure,  1  told  him,  that  I  did  fully  under- 
stand. 

"What  is  its  warning  against?"  he  said,  rumi- 
nating, with  his  eyes  on  the  fire,  and  only  by  times 
turning  them  on  me.  "What  is  the  danger? 
Where  is  the  danger  ?  There  is  danger  overhang- 
ing somewhere  on  the  Line.  Some  dreadful  calam- 
ity will  happen.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  this  third 
time  after  what  has  gone  before.  But  surely  this 
is  a  cruel  haunting  of  me.     What  can  /  do  ?  " 

He  pulled  out  his  handkerchief,  and  wiped  the 
drops  from  liis  heated  forehead. 

"  If  I  telegraph  Danger  on  either  side  of  me,  or 
on  both,  I  can  give  no  reason  for  it,"  he  went  on, 
wiping  the  palms  of  his  hands.  "  I  should  get  into 
trouble,  and  do  no  good.  They  would  think  I  was 
mad.     This  is  the  way  it  would  work,  —  Message : 
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'  Danger  !  Take  care  ! '  Answer :  '  Wliat  Danger  ? 
Where  ? '  Message  :  *  Don't  know.  But,  for  God's 
sake,  take  care  ! '  They  would  displace  me.  What 
else  could  they  do  ?  " 

His  pain  of  mind  was  most  pitiable  to  see.  It 
was  the  mental  torture  of  a  conscientious  man, 
oppressed  beyond  endurance  by  an  unintelligible 
responsibility  involving  life. 

"  When  it  first  stood  under  the  Danger-light,"  he 
went  on,  putting  his  dark  hair  back  from  his  head, 
and  drawing  his  hands  outward  across  and  across 
his  temples  in  an  extremity  of  feverish  distress, 
"  why  not  tell  me  where  that  accident  was  to  hap- 
pen, —  if  it  must  happen  ?  Why  not  tell  me  how 
it  could  be  averted,  —  if  it  could  have  been  averted  ? 
When  on  its  second  coming  it  hid  its  face,  why  not 
tell  me,  instead,  '  She  is  going  to  die.  Let  them 
keep  her  at  home  '  ?  If  it  came,  on  those  two  occa- 
sions, only  to  show  me  that  its  warnings  were  true, 
and  so  to  prepare  me  for  the  third,  why  not  warn 
me  plainly  now  ?  And  I,  Lord  help  me  !  A  mere 
poor  signal-man  on  this  solitary  station  !  Why  not 
go  to  somebody  with  credit  to  be  believed,  and 
power  to  act  ?  " 

When  I  saw  him  in  this  state,  I  saw  that  for  the 
poor  man's  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  public  safety, 
what  I  had  to  do  for  the  time  was  to  compose  his 
mind.  Therefore,  setting  aside  all  question  of  real- 
ity or  unreality  between  us,  I  represented  to  him 
that  whoever  thoroughly  discharged  his  duty  must 
do  well,  and  that  at  least  it  was  his  comfort  that  he 
understood  his  duty,  though  he  did  not  understand 
.these  confounding  Appearances.  In  this  effort  I 
succeeded  far  better  than  in  the  attempt  to  reason 
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him  out  of  his  conviction.  He  became  calm;  the 
occupations  incidental  to  his  post  as  the  night  ad- 
vanced began  to  make  larger  demands  on  his  atten- 
tion :  and  I  left  him  at  two  in  the  morning.  I  ha<l 
offered  to  stay  through  the  night,  but  he  would  not 
hear  of  it. 

That  I  more  than  once  looked  back  at  the  red 
light  as  I  ascended  the  pathway,  that  I  did  not  like 
the  red  light,  and  that  I  .should  have  slept  but 
poorly  if  ni}'  bed  had  been  under  it,  I  see  no  reason 
to  conceal.  Nor  did  I  like  the  two  sequences  of  the 
accident  and  the  dead  girl.  I  see  no  reason  to 
conceal  that  either. 

But  what  ran  most  in  my  thoughts  was  the  con- 
sideration, how  ought  I  to  act,  having  become  the 
recipient  of  this  disclosure  ?  I  had  proved  the  man 
to  be  intelligent,  vigilant,  pains-taking,  and  exact; 
but  how  long  might  he  remain  so,  in  his  state  of 
mind  ?  Though  in  a  subordinate  position,  still  he 
held  a  most  important  trust,  and  would  I  (for  in- 
stance) like  to  stake  my  own  life  on  the  chances  of 
his  continuing  to  execute  it  with  precision  ? 

Unable  to  overcome  a  feeling  that  there  would  be 
something  treacherous  in  my  communicating  what 
he  had  told  me  to  his  superiors  in  the  Company, 
without  Hrst  being  plain  with  himself  and  proposing 
a  middle  course  to  him,  I  ultimately  resolved  to 
offer  to  accompany  him  (otherwise  keeping  his 
secret  for  the  present)  to  the  wisest  medical  practi- 
tioner we  could  hear  of  in  those  parts,  and  to  take 
his  opinion.  A  change  in  his  time  of  duty  would 
come  round  next  night,  he  had  apprised  me,  and 
he  would  be  off  an  hour  or  two  after  sunrise,  and  on 
again  soon  after  sunset.  I  had  appointed  to  return 
accordingly. 
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Next  evening  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  I  walked 
out  early  to  enjoy  it.  The  sun  was  not  yet  quite 
down  when  I  traversed  the  field-path  near  the  top 
of  the  deep  cutting.  I  would  extend  my  walk  for 
an  hour,  I  said  to  myself,  half  an  hour  on  and  half 
an  hour  back,  and  it  would  then  be  time  to  go  to 
my  signal-man's  box. 

Before  pursuing  my  stroll,  I  stepped  to  the  brink, 
and  mechanically  looked  down,  from  the  point  from 
which  I  had  first  seen  him.  I  cannot  describe  the 
thrill  that  seized  upon  me  when,  close  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel,  I  saw  the  appearance  of  a  man,  with 
his  left  sleeve  across  his  eyes,  passionately  waving 
his  right  arm. 

The  nameless  horror  that  oppressed  me  passed  in 
a  moment,  for  in  a  moment  I  saw  that  this  appear- 
ance of  a  man  was  a  man  indeed,  and  that  there  was 
a  little  group  of  other  men,  standing  at  a  short 
distance,  to  whom  he  seemed  to  be  rehearsing  the 
gesture  he  made.  The  Danger-light  was  not  yet 
lighted.  Against  its  shaft,  a  little  low  hut,  entirely 
new  to  me,  had  been  made  of  some  wooden  sujjports 
and  tarpaulin.     It  looked  no  bigger  than  a  bed. 

With  an  irresistible  sense  that  something  was 
wrong,  —  with  a  flashing  self-reproachful  fear  that 
fatal  mischief  had  come  of  my  leaving  the  man 
there,  and  causing  no  one  to  be  sent  to  overlook  or 
correct  what  he  did,  —  I  descended  the  notched 
path  with  all  the  speed  I  could  make. 

''  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  I  asked  the  men. 

"  Signal-man  killed  this  morning,  sir." 

"Not  the  man  belonging  to  that  box  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Not  the  man  I  know  ?" 

VOL.  III.-19. 
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"You  will  rpcognize  him,  sir,  if  you  knew  him," 
said  the  man  who  spoke  for  the  others,  solemnly 
uncovering  his  own  head,  and  raising  an  end  of  the 
tarpaulin,  "  for  his  face  is  quite  composed." 

"  Oh.  how  did  this  happen,  how  did  this  happen  ?  " 
I  asked,  turning  from  one  to  another  as  the  hut 
closed  in  again. 

"  He  was  cut  down  by  an  engine,  sir.  No  man  in 
England  knew  his  work  better.  But  somehow  he 
was  not  clear  of  the  outer  rail.  It  was  just  at  broad 
day.  He  had  struck  the  light,  and  had  the  lamp  in 
his  hand.  As  the  engine  came  out  of  the  tunnel, 
his  back  was  towards  her,  and  she  cut  him  down. 
That  man  drove  her,  and  was  showing  how  it  hap- 
pened.    Show  the  gentleman,  Tom." 

The  man,  who  wore  a  rough  dark  dress,  stepped 
back  to  his  former  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 

"  Coming  round  the  curve  in  the  tunnel,  sir,"  he 
said,  *'  I  saw  him  at  the  end,  like  as  if  I  saw  him 
down  a  perspective-glass.  There  was  no  time  to 
check  speed,  and  I  knew  him  to  be  very  careful. 
As  he  didn't  seem  to  take  heed  of  the  whistle,  I 
shut  it  off  when  we  were  running  down  upon  him, 
and  called  to  him  as  loud  as  I  could  call." 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  said,  '  Below  there  !  Look  out !  Look  out ! 
For  God's  sake  clear  the  way  ! ' " 

I  started. 

"  Ah !  it  was  a  dreadful  time,  sir.  I  never  left  off 
calling  to  him.  I  put  this  arm  before  my  eyes  not 
to  see,  and  I  waved  this  arm  to  the  last  j  but  it  was 
no  use." 

Without  prolonging  the  narrative  to  dwell  on  any 
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one  of  its  curious  circumstances  more  than  on  any 
other,  I  may,  in  closing  it,  point  out  the  coincidence 
that  the  warning  of  the  Engine-Driver  included,  not 
only  the  words  which  the  unfortunate  Signal-man 
had  repeated  to  me  as  haunting  him,  but  also  the 
words  which  I  myself  —  not  he  —  had  attached,  and 
that  only  in  my  own  mind,  to  the  gesticulation  he 
had  imitated. 


MUGBY   JUNCTION. 

[1866.] 


MUGBY  JUKOTIOK 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

BARBOX    BROTHERS. 
I. 


"  Guard  !     What  place  is  this  ?  " 

"Mugby  Junction,  sir." 

"  A  windy  place  ! " 

"  Yes,  it  mostly  is,  sir." 

"  And  looks  comfortless  indeed !  " 

"  Yes,  it  generally  does,  sir." 

"  Is  it  a  rainy  night  still  ?  " 

"  Pours,  sir." 

"  Open  the  door.     I'll  get  out." 

"  You'll  have,  sir,"  said  the  guard,  glistening  with 
drops  of  wet,  and  looking  at  the  tearful  face  of  his 
watch  by  the  light  of  his  lantern  as  the  traveller 
descended,  "three  minutes  here." 

"  More,  I  think.  —  For  I  am  not  going  on." 

"  Thought  you  had  a  through  ticket,  sir  ?  " 

"  So  I  have,  but  I  shall  sacrihce  the  rest  of  it.  I 
want  my  luggage." 

"Please  to  come  to  the  van  and  point  it  out,  sir. 
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Tic  good  enough  to  look  very  sharp,  sir.  Not  a 
moment  to  spare." 

The  guard  hurried  to  the  higgage  van,  and  the 
traveller  hurried  after  him.  The  guard  got  into 
it,  and  the  traveller  looked  into  it. 

'*  Those  two  large  black  portmanteaus  in  the 
corner  where  your  light  shines.     Those  are  mine." 

"  Name  upon  'em,  sir  ?  " 

**  Barbox  Brothers." 

"  Stand  clear,  sir,  if  you  please.  One.  Two. 
Right !  " 

Lamp  waved.  Signal  lights  ahead  already  chang- 
ing.    Shriek  from  engine.     Train  gone. 

"  Mugby  Junction!"  said  the  traveller,  pulling 
up  the  woollen  muffler  round  his  throat  with  both 
hands.  "At  past  three  o'clock  of  a  tempestuous 
morning  !     So !  " 

He  spoke  to  himself.  There  was  no  one  else  to 
speak  to.  Perhaps,  though  there  had  been  any  one 
else  to  speak  to,  he  would  have  preferred  to  speak 
to  himself.  Speaking  to  himself,  he  spoke  to  a  man 
within  five  years  of  fifty  either  way,  who  had 
turned  gray  too  soon,  like  a  neglected  fire;  a  man 
of  pondering  habit,  brooding  carriage  of  the  head, 
and  suppressed  internal  voice  ;  a  man  with  many 
indications  on  him  of  having  been  much  alone. 

He  stood  unnoticed  on  the  dreary  platform,  ex- 
cept by  the  rain  and  by  the  wind.  Those  two 
vigilant  assailants  made  a  rush  at  him.  "Very 
w(!ll,"  said  he,  yielding.  "  It  signifies  nothing  to 
me  to  what  quarter  I  turn  my  face." 

Thus,  at  Mugby  Junction,  at  past  three  o'clock  of 
a  tempestuous  morning,  the  traveller  went  where 
the  weather  drove  him. 
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Not  but  what  he  could  make  a  stand  when  he  was 
so  minded,  for,  coming  to  the  end  of  the  roofed 
shelter  (it  is  of  considerable  extent  at  Mugby  Junc- 
tion), and  looking  out  upon  the  dark  night,  with  a 
yet  darker  spirit-wing  of  storm  beating  its  wild 
way  through  it,  he  faced  about,  and  held  his  own  as 
ruggedly  in  the  difficult  direction  as  he  had  held  it 
in  the  easier  one.  Thus,  Avith  a  steady  step,  the 
traveller  went  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  up  and 
down,  seeking  nothing,  and  finding  it. 

A  place  replete  with  shadowy  shapes,  this  Mugby 
Junction  in  the  black  hours  of  the  four  and  twenty. 
Mysterious  goods  trains,  covered  with  palls  and 
gliding  on  like  vast  weird  funerals,  conveying  them- 
selves guiltily  away  from  the  presence  of  the  few 
lighted  lamps,  as  if  their  freight  had  come  to  a 
secret  and  unlawful  end.  Half-miles  of  coal  pur- 
suing in  a  Detective  manner,  following  when  they 
lead,  stopping  when  they  stop,  backing  when  they 
back.  Red-hot  embers  showering  out  upon  the 
ground,  down  this  dark  avenue,  and  down  the 
other,  as  if  torturing  fires  were  being  raked  clear; 
concurrently,  shrieks  and  groans  and  grinds  invad- 
ing the  ear,  as  if  the  tortured  were  at  the  height 
of  their  suffering.  Iron-barred  cages  full  of  cattle 
jangling  by  midway,  the  drooping  beasts  with  horns 
entangled,  eyes  frozen  with  terror,  and  mouths  too : 
at  least  they  have  long  icicles  (or  what  seem  so) 
hanging  from  their  lips.  Unknown  languages  in 
the  air,  conspiring  in  red,  green,  and  white  charao- 
.ters.  An  earthquake,  accompanied  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  going  up  express  to  London.  Now, 
all  quiet,  all  rusty,  wind  and  rain  in  possession, 
lamps  extinguished,  Mugby  Junction  dead  and  in- 
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distinct,  with  its  robe  drawn  over  its  heail,  like 
Ga3sar. 

Now,  too,  as  the  behited  traveller  plodded  up 
and  down,  a  shadowy  train  went  by  him  in  the 
gloom  which  was  no  other  than  the  train  of  a  life. 
From  whatsoever  intangible  deep  cutting  or  dark 
tunnel  it  emerged,  here  it  came,  unsunnnoned  and 
unannounced,  stealing  upon  him,  and  passing  away 
into  obscurity.  Here  mournfully  went  by  a  child 
who  had  never  had  a  childhood  or  known  a  parent, 
inseparable  from  a  youth  with  a  bitter  sense  of  his 
namelessness,  coupled  to  a  man  the  enforced  busi- 
ness of  whose  best  years  had  been  distasteful  and 
oppressive,  linked  to  an  ungrateful  friend,  dragging 
after  him  a  woman  once  beloved.  Attendant,  with 
many  a  clank  and  wrench,  were  lumbering  cares, 
dark  meditations,  huge  dim  disappointments,  mo- 
notonous years,  a  long  jarring  line  of  the  discords  of 
a  solitary  and  unhappy  existence. 

"  —  Yours,  sir?  " 

The  traveller  recalled  his  eyes  from  the  waste 
into  which  they  had  been  staring,  and  fell  back  a 
step  or  so  under  the  abruptness,  and  perhaps  the 
chance  appropriateness,  of  the  question. 

"  Oh  !  My  thoughts  were  not  here  for  the 
moment.  Yes.  Yes.  Those  two  portmanteaus 
are  mine.     Are  you  a  Porter  ?  " 

"  On  Porter's  wages,  sir.     But  I  am  Lamps." 

The  traveller  looked  a  little  confused. 

"  Who  did  you  say  you  are  ?  " 

"  Lamps,  sir,"  showing  an  oily  cloth  in  his  hand, 
as  further  explanation. 

"  Surely,  surely.  Is  there  any  hotel  or  tavera 
here?" 
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"Not  exactly  here,  sir.  There  is  a  Kefreshment 
Room  here,  but  —  "  Lamps,  with  a  mighty  serious 
look,  gave  his  head  a  warning  roll  that  plainly 
added  —  "  but  it's  a  blessed  circumstance  for  you 
that  it's  not  open." 

"  You  couldn't  recommend  it,  I  see,  if  it  was 
available  ?  " 

"  Ask  your  pardon,  sir.     If  it  was  —  " 

"  Open  ?  " 

"It  ain't  my  place,  as  a  paid  servant  of  the 
company,  to  give  my  opinion  on  any  of  the  com- 
pany's toepics,"  —  he  pronounced  it  more  like  tooth- 
picks,—  "beyond  lamp-ile  and  cottons,"  returned 
Lamps  in  a  confidential  tone;  "but,  speaking  as  a 
man,  I  wouldn't  recommend  my  father  (if  he  was  to 
come  to  life  again)  to  go  and  try  how  he'd  be  treated 
at  the  Refreshment  Room.  Not  speaking  as  a  man, 
no,  I  would  not.''' 

The  traveller  nodded  conviction.  "I  suppose  I 
can  put  up  in  the  town  ?  There  is  a  town  here  ?  " 
For  the  traveller  (though  a  stay-at-home  compared 
with  most  travellers)  had  been,  like  many  others, 
carried  on  the  steam  winds  and  the  iron  tides 
through  that  Junction  before,  without  having  ever, 
as  one  might  say,  gone  ashore  there. 

"  Oh,  yes,  there's  a  town,  sir !  Anyways,  there's 
town  enough  to  put  up  in.  But,"  following  the 
glance  of  the  other  at  his  luggage,  "  this  is  a  very 
dead  time  of  the  night  with  us,  sir.  The  deadest 
time.  I  might  a'most  call  it  our  deadest  and 
buriedest  time." 

"  No  porters  about  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,  you  see,"  returned  Lamps,  confidential 
again,  "  they  in  general  goes  off  with  the  gas.     That's 
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how  it  is.  And  they  seem  to  have  overlooked  you, 
throxigh  your  walking  to  the  furder  end  of  the  plat- 
form. But,  in  about  twelve  minutes  or  so,  she  may 
be  up." 

"  Who  may  be  up  ?  " 

"  The  three  forty -two,  sir.  She  goes  off  in  a  sidin' 
till  the  Up  X  passes,  and  then  she  "  —  here  an  air 
of  hopeful  vagueness  pervaded  Lamps  —  "doos  all 
as  lays  in  her  power." 

"  I  doubt  if  I  comprehend  the  arrangement." 

"  I  doubt  if  anybody  do,  sir.  She's  a  Parliament- 
ary, sir.  And,  you  see,  a  Parliamentary,  or  a 
Skirmishun  —  " 

"  Do  you  mean  an  Excursion  ?  " 

"That's  it,  sir.  —  A  Parliamentary  or  a  Skir- 
mishun, she  mostly  doos  go  off  into  a  sidin'.  But, 
when  she  can  get  a  chance,  she's  whistled  out  of  it, 
and  she's  whistled  up  into  doin'  all  as"  —  Lamps 
again  wore  the  air  of  a  highly  sanguine  man  who 
hoped  for  the  best  —  ''all  as  lays  in  her  power." 

He  then  explained  that  porters  on  duty,  being 
required  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  Parliamentary 
matron  in  question,  would  doubtless  turn  up  with 
the  gas.  In  the  meantime,  if  the  gentleman  would 
not  very  much  object  to  the  smell  of  lamp-oil,  and 
would  accept  the  warmth  of  his  little  room  —  The 
gentleman,  being  by  this  time  very  cold,  instantly 
closed  with  the  proposal. 

A  greasy  little  cabin  it  was,  suggestive,  to  the 
sense  of  smell,  of  a  cabin  in  a  Whaler.  But  there 
was  a  bright  fire  burning  in  its  rusty  grate,  and 
on  the  floor  there  stood  a  wooden  stand  of  newly 
trimmed  and  lighted  lamps,  ready  for  carriage  serv- 
ice.    They  made   a  bright   show,  and  their  light, 
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and  the  warmth,  accounted  for  the  popularity  of 
the  room,  as  borne  witness  to  by  many  impressions 
of  velveteen  trousers  on  a  form  by  the  fire,  and 
many  rounded  smears  and  smudges  of  stooping 
velveteen  shoulders  on  the  adjacent  wall.  Various 
untidy  shelves  accommodated  a  quantity  of  lamps 
and  oil-cans,  and  also  a  fragrant  collection  of  what 
looked  like  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  of  the  whole 
lamp  family. 

As  Barbox  Brothers  (so  to  call  the  traveller  on 
the  warranty  of  his  luggage)  took  his  seat  upon  the 
form,  and  warmed  his  now  ungloved  hands  at  the 
fire,  he  glanced  aside  at  a  little  deal  desk,  much 
blotched  with  ink,  which  his  elbow  touched.  Upon 
it  were  some  scraps  of  coarse  paper,  and  a  super- 
annuated steel  pen  in  very  reduced  and  gritty  cir- 
cumstances. 

From  glancing  at  the  scraps  of  paper,  he  turned 
involuntarily  to  his  host,  and  said  with  some  rough- 
ness, — 

"  Why,  you  are  never  a  poet,  man  ?  " 

Lamps  had  certainly  not  the  conventional  appear- 
ance of  one,  as  he  stood  modestly  rubbing  his  squab 
nose  with  a  handkerchief  so  exceedingly  oily,  that 
he  might  have  been  in  the  act  of  mistaking  himself 
for  one  of  his  charges.  He  was  a  spare  man  of 
about  the  Barbox  Brothers  time  of  life,  with  his 
features  whimsically  drawn  upward  as  if  they  were 
attracted  by  the  roots  of  his  hair.  He  had  a  pecul- 
iarly shining  transparent  complexion,  probably 
occasioned  by  constant  oleaginous  application  ;  and 
his  attractive  hair  being  cut  short,  and  being  griz- 
zled, and  standing  straight  up  on  end  as  if  it  in  its 
turn  were  attracted  by  some  invisible  magnet  above 
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it,  the  top  of  his  hoad  was  not  very  unlike  a  lamp- 
wick. 

,  *'  But,  to  be  sure,  it's  no  business  of  mine,"  said 
Barbox  Brothers.  "  That  was  an  impertinent  obser- 
vation on  my  ])art.     Be  what  you  like." 

"  Some  people,  sir,"  remarked  Lamps  in  a  tone  of 
apology,  "  are  sometimes  what  they  don't  like." 

"  Nobody  knows  that  better  than  I  do,"  sighed  the 
other.     "  I  have  been  what  I  don't  like,  all  my  life." 

'*  When  I  first  took,  sir,"  resumed  Lamps,  *'  to 
composing  little  Comic-Songs-like  —  " 

Barbox  Brothers  eyed  him  with  great  disfavor. 

"  —  To  composing  little  Comic-Songs-like  —  and 
what  was  more  hard  —  to  singing 'em  afterwards," 
says  Lamps,  "  it  went  against  the  grain  at  that  time, 
it  did  indeed." 

Something  that  was  not  all  oil  here  shining  in 
Lamps's  eye,  Barbox  Brothers  withdrew  his  own  a 
little  disconcerted,  looked  at  the  fire,  and  put  a  foot 
on  the  top  bar.  "  Why  did  you  do  it,  then  ?  "  he 
asked  after  a  short  pause ;  abruptly  enough,  but  in 
a  softer  tone.  "  If  you  didn't  want  to  do  it,  why 
did  you  do  it  ?  Where  did  you  sing  them  ?  Public- 
house  ?  " 

To  which  Mr.  Lamps  returned  the  curious  reply : 
"Bedside." 

At  this  moment,  while  the  traveller  looked  at  him 
for  elucidation,  Mugby  Junction  started  suddenly, 
trembled  violently,  and  opened  its  gas  eyes.  "  She's 
got  up ! "  Lamps  announced,  excited.  ''  What  lays  in 
lier  power  is  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  less ; 
but  it's  laid  in  her  power  to  get  up  to-night,  by 
George ! " 

The  legend  "  Barbox  Brothers,"  in   large  white 
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letters  on  two  black  surfaces,  was  very  soon  after- 
wards trundling  on  a  truck  through  a  silent  street, 
and,  when  the  owner  of  the  legend  had  shivered  on 
the  pavement  half  an  hour,  what  time  the  porter's 
knocks  at  the  Inn  Door  knocked  up  the  whole  town 
first,  and  the  Inn  last,  he  groped  his  way  into  the 
close  air  of  a  shut-up  house,  and  so  groped  between 
the  sheets  of  a  shut-up  bed  that  seemed  to  have  been 
expressly  refrigerated  for  him  when  last  made. 

II. 

■   "  You  remember  me,  Young  Jackson  ?  " 

"What  do  I  remember  if  not  you  ?  You  are  my 
first  remembrance.  It  was  you  who  told  me  that 
was  my  name.  It  was  you  who  told  me  that  on 
every  twentieth  of  December  my  life  had  a  peniten- 
tial anniversary  in  it  called  a  birthday.  I  suppose 
the  last  communication  was  truer  than  the  first !  " 
"What  am  I  like,  Young  Jackson  ?  " 
"You  are  like  a  blight  all  tlirough  the  year  to  me. 
You  hard-lined,  thin-lipped,  repressive,  changeless 
woman  with  a  wax  mask  on  !  You  are  like  the 
Devil  to  me ;  most  of  all  when  you  teach  me  relig- 
ious things,  for  you  make  me  abhor  them." 

"  You  remember  me,  Mr.  Young  Jackson  ?  "  In 
another  voice  from  another  quarter. 
.  "Most  gratefully,  sir.  You  were  the  ray  of  hope 
and  prospering  ambition  in  my  life.  When  I  at- 
tended your  course,  I  believed  that  I  should  come 
to  be  a  great  healer,  and  I  felt  almost  happy  —  even 
though  I  was  still  the  one  boarder  in  the  house  with 
that  horrible  mask,  and  ate  and  drank  in  silence 
and  constraint  with  the  mask  before  me,  every  day.. 
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As  T  had  done  every,  every,  every  day,  through  my 
school-time  and  from  my  earliest  recollection." 

"AVhat  am  T  like,  Mr.  Young  Jackson?" 

"You  are  like  a  Superior  Being  to  me.  You  are 
like  Nature  beginning  to  reveal  herself  to  me.  I 
hear  you  again  as  one  of  the  hushed  crowd  of  young 
men  kindling  under  the  power  of  your  presence  and 
knowledge,  and  you  bring  into  my  eyes  the  only 
exultant  tears  that  ever  stood  in  them." 

"You  remember  !Me,  Mr.  Young  Jackson  ?  "  In 
a  grating  voice  from  quite  another  quarter. 

"Too  well.  You  made  your  ghostly  appearance 
in  my  life  one  day,  and  announced  that  its  course 
was  to  be  suddenly  and  wholly  changed.  You 
showed  me  which  was  my  wearisome  seat  in  the 
Galley  of  Barbox  Brothers.  (When  they  were,  if 
they  ever  were,  is  unknown  to  me ;  there  was  noth- 
hiir  of  them  but  the  name  when  I  bent  to  the  oar.) 
You  told  me  what  I  was  to  do,  and  what  to  be  paid; 
you  told  me  afterwards,  at  intervals  of  years,  when 
I  was  to  sign  for  the  Firm,  when  I  became  a  partner, 
when  I  became  the  Firm,  I  know  no  more  of  it,  or 
of  myself." 

"  ^Yhat  am  I  like,  Mr.  Young  Jackson  ?  " 

"Y''ou  are  like  my  father,  I  sometimes  think.  You 
are  hard  enough  and  cold  enough  so  to  have  brought 
up  an  unacknowledged  son.  T  see  your  scanty  figure, 
your  close  brown  suit,  and  your  tight  brown  wig; 
but  you,  too,  wear  a  wax  mask  to  your  death.  You 
never  by  a  chance  remove  it  —  it  never  by  a  chance 
falls  off  —  and  I  know  no  more  of  you." 

Throughout  this  dialogue,  the  traveller  spoke  to 
himself  at  his  window  in  the  morning,  as  he  had 
spoken  to  himself  at  the  Junction  overnight.     And 
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as  he  had  then  looked  in  the  darkness,  a  man  who 
had  turned  gray  too  soon,  like  a  neglected  fire :  so 
he  now  looked  in  the  sunlight,  an  ashier  gray,  like 
a  fire  which  the  brightness  of  the  sun  put  out. 

The  firm  of  Barbox  Brothers  had  been  some  off- 
shoot or  irregular  branch  of  the  Public  Notary  and 
bill-broking  tree.  It  had  gained  for  itself  a  griping 
reputation  before  the  days  of  Young  Jackson,  and 
the  reputation  had  stuck  to  it  and  to  him.  As  he 
had  imperceptibly  come  into  possession  of  the  dim 
den  up  in  the  corner  of  a  court  off  Lombard  Street, 
on  whose  grimy  windows  the  inscription  Barbox 
Brothers  had  for  many  long  years  daily  interposed 
itself  between  him  and  the  sky,  so  he  had  insensi- 
bly found  himself  a  personage  held  in  chronic  dis- 
trust, whom  it  was  essential  to  screw  tight  to  every 
transaction  in  which  he  engaged,  whose  word  was 
never  to  be  taken  without  his  attested  bond,  whom 
all  dealers  with  openly  set  up  guards  and  wards 
against.  This  character  had  come  upon  him  through 
no  act  of  his  own.  It  was  as  if  the  original  Barbox 
had  stretched  himself  down  upon  the  office  floor, 
and  had  thither  caused  to  be  conveyed  Young  Jack- 
son in  his  sleep,  and  had  there  effected  a  metempsy- 
chosis and  exchange  of  persons  with  him.  The 
discovery  —  aided  in  its  turn  by  the  deceit  of  the 
only  woman  he  had  ever  loved,  and  the  deceit  of 
the  only  friend  he  had  ever  made  :  who  eloped  from 
him  to  be  married  together  —  the  discovery,  so  fol- 
lowed up,  completed  what  his  earliest  rearing  had 
begun.  He  shrank,  abashed,  within  the  form  of 
Barbox,  and  lifted  up  his  head  and  heart  no  more. 

But  he  did  at  last  effect  one  great  release  in  his 
condition.     He  broke  the  oar  he  had  plied  so  long, 
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ivtid  he  scuttled  and  sank  the  j^alley.  He  prevented 
the  gradual  retirement  of  an  old  conventional  busi- 
ness from  him,  by  taking  the  initiative  and  retiring 
from  it.  With  enough  to  live  on  (though,  after  all, 
with  not  too  much),  he  obliterated  the  firm  of  Bar- 
box  Brothers  from  the  pages  of  the  Fost-Office 
Directory  and  the  face  of  the  earth,  leaving  nothing 
of  it  but  its  name  on  two  portmanteaus. 

"  For  one  must  have  some  name  in  going  about, 
for  people  to  pick  up,"  he  explained  to  Mugby  High 
Street,  through  the  Inn  window,  "  and  that  name  at 
least  was  real  once.  Whereas,  Young  Jackson!  — 
Not  to  mention  its  being  a  sadly  satirical  misnomer 
for  Old  Jackson." 

He  took  up  his  hat  and  walked  out,  just  in  time 
to  see,  passing  along  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  a  velveteen  man,  carrying  his  day's  dinner  in 
a  small  bundle  that  might  have  been  larger  without 
suspicion  of  gluttony,  and  pelting  away  towards  the 
Junction  at  a  great  pace. 

"There's  Lamps,"  said  Barbox  Brothers.  "And 
by  the  by  —  " 

Ridiculous,  surely,  that  a  man  so  serious,  so  self- 
contained,  and  not  yet  three  days  emancipated  from 
a  routine  of  drudgery,  should  stand  rubbing  his  chin 
in  the  street,  in  a  brown  study  about  Comic  Songs. 

•'  Bedside  ?  "  said  Barbox  Brothers  testily.  "  Sings 
them  at  the  bedside  ?  W^hy  at  the  bedside,  unless 
he  goes  to  bed  drunk  ?  Does,  I  shouldn't  wonder. 
But  it's  no  business  of  mine.  Let  me  see.  Mugby 
Junction,  Mugby  Junction.  Where  shall  I  go  next? 
As  it  came  into  my  head  last  night  when  I  woke 
from  an  uneasy  sleep  in  the  carriage  and  found  my- 
self here,  I  can  go  anywhere  from  here.      Where 
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shall  I  go  ?  I'll  go  and  look  at  the  Junction  by- 
daylight.  There's  no  hurry,  and  I  may  like  the 
look  of  one  Line  better  than  another." 

But  there  were  so  many  Lines.  Gazing  down 
upon  them  from  a  bridge  at  the  Junction,  it  was  as 
if  the  concentrating  Companies  formed  a  great  In- 
dustrial Exhibition  of  the  works  of  extraordinary 
ground-spiders  that  spun  iron.  And  then  so  many 
of  the  Lines  went  such  wonderful  ways,  so  crossing 
and  curving  among  one  another,  that  the  eye  lost 
them.  And  then  some  of  them  appeared  to  start 
with  the  fixed  intention  of  going  five  hundred  miles, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  gave  it  up  at  an  insignificant 
barrier,  or  turned  off  into  a  workshop.  And  then 
others,  like  intoxicated  men,  went  a  little  way  very 
straight,  and  surprisingly  slued  round  and  came 
back  again.  And  then  others  were  so  chock-full  of 
trucks  of  coal,  others  were  so  blocked  with  trucks 
of  casks,  others  were  so  gorged  with  trucks  of  balr 
last,  others  were  so  set  apart  for  wheeled  objects 
like  immense  iron  cotton-reels :  while  others  were 
so  bright  and  clear,  and  others  were  so  delivered 
over  to  rust  and  ashes  and  idle  wheelbarrows  out  of 
work,  with  their  legs  in  the  air  (looking  much  like 
their  masters  on  strike),  that  there  was  no  begin- 
ning, middle,  or  end  to  the  bewilderment. 

Barbox  Brothers  stood  puzzled  on  the  bridge, 
passing  his  right  hand  across  the  lines  on  his  fore- 
head, which  multiplied  while  he  looked  down,  as  if 
the  railway  Lines  were  getting  themselves  photo- 
graphed on  that  sensitive  plate.  Then  was  heard 
a  distant  ringing  of  bells  and  blowing  of  whistles. 
Then,  puppet-looking  heads  of  men  popped  out  of 
boxes  in  perspective,  and  popped  in  again.    Then, 
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prodigious  wooden  razors,  set  up  on  end,  began 
shaving  the  atmosphere.  Then,  several  hjcomotive 
engines  in  several  directions  began  to  scream  and 
be  agitated.  Then,  along  one  avenue  a  train  came 
in.  Then,  along  another  two  trains  appeared  that 
didn't  come  in,  but  stopped  without.  Then,  bits  of 
trains  broke  off.  Then,  a  struggling  horse  became 
involved  with  them.  Then,  the  locomotives  shared 
the  bits  of  trains,  and  ran  away  with  the  whole. 

"  I  have  not  made  my  next  move  much  clearer  by 
this.  No  hurry.  No  need  to  make  up  my  mind 
to-day,  or  to-morrow,  nor  yet  the  day  after.  I'll 
take  a  walk." 

It  fell  out  somehow  (perhaps  he  meant  it  should) 
that  the  walk  tended  to  the  platform  at  which  he 
had  alighted,  and  to  Lamps's  room.  But  Lamps 
■was  not  in  his  room.  A  pair  of  velveteen  shoulders 
were  adapting  themselves  to  one  of  the  impressions 
on  the  wall  by  Lamps's  fireplace,  but  otherwise  the 
room  was  void.  In  passing  back  to  get  out  of  the 
station  again,  he  learned  the  cause  of  this  vacancy, 
by  catching  sight  of  Lamps  on  the  opposite  line  of 
railway,  skipping  along  the  top  of  a  train,  from  car- 
riage to  carriage,  and  catching  lighted  namesakes 
thrown  up  to  him  by  a  coadjutor. 

"He  is  busy.  He  has  not  much  time  for  com- 
posing or  singing  Comic  Songs  this  morning,  I 
take  it." 

The  direction  he  pursued  now  was  into  the  coun- 
try, keeping  very  near  to  the  side  of  one  great  Line 
of  railway,  and  within  easy  view  of  others.  "I 
have  half  a  mind,"  he  said,  glancing  around,  "to 
settle  the  question  from  this  point,  by  saying,  'I'll 
take  this  set  of  rails,  or  that,  or  t'other,  and  stick 
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to  it.'  They  separate  themselves  from  the  confusion, 
out  here,  and  go  their  ways." 

Ascending  a  gentle  hill  of  some  extent,  he  came 
to  a  few  cottages.  There,  looking  about  him  as  a 
very  reserved  man  might  who  had  never  looked 
about  him  in  his  life  before,  he  saw  some  six  or 
eight  young  children  come  merrily  trooping  and 
whooping  from  one  of  the  cottages,  and  disperse. 
But  not  until  they  had  all  turned  at  the  little  gar- 
den-gate, and  kissed  their  hands  to  a  face  at  the 
upper  window  :  a  low  window  enough,  although  the 
upper,  for  the  cottage  had  but  a  story  of  one  room 
above  the  ground. 

Now,  that  the  children  should  do  this  was  noth- 
ing; but  that  they  should  do  this  to  a  face  lying  on 
the  sill  of  the  open  window,  turned  towards  them 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  apparently  only  a  face, 
was  something  noticeable.  He  looked  up  at  the 
window  again.  Could  only  see  a  very  fragile, 
though  a  very  bright  face,  lying  on  one  cheek  on 
the  window-sill.  The  delicate  smiling  face  of  a 
girl  or  woman.  Framed  in  long  bright  brown  hair, 
round  which  was  tied  a  light  blue  band  or  fillet, 
passing  under  the  chin. 

He  walked  on,  turned  back,  passed  the  window 
again,  shyly  glanced  up  again,  No  change.  He 
struck  off  by  a  winding  branch-road  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  —  which  he  must  otherwise  have  descended 
—  kept  the  cottages  in  view,  worked  his  way  round 
at  a  distance  so  as  to  come  out  once  more  into  the 
main  road,  and  be  obliged  to  pass  the  cottages  again. 
The  face  still  lay  on  the  window-sill,  but  not  so 
much  inclined  towards  him.  And  now  there  were 
a  pair  of  delicate  hands  too.     They  had  the  action 
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of  pe^formiii^  on  some  musical  instrument,  and  yet 
it  produced  no  sound  tliat  reaolu'd  liis  ears. 

"  Mugby  Junction  must  be  the  maddest  place  in 
England,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  pursuing  his  way 
down  the  hill.  "  The  first  thing  I  find  here  is  a 
Railway  Porter  who  composes  comic  songs  to  sing 
at  his  bedside.  The  second  thing  I  find  here  is  a 
face,  and  a  pair  of  hands  playing  a  musical  instru- 
ment that  doiit  play  !  " 

The  day  was  a  fine  bright  day  in  the  early  begin- 
ning of  November,  the  air  was  clear  and  inspiriting, 
and  the  landscape  was  rich  in  beautiful  colors.  The 
prevailing  colors  in  the  court  off  Lombard  Street, 
London  city,  had  been  few  and  sombre.  Sometimes, 
when  the  weather  elsewhere  was  very  bright  indeed, 
the  dwellers  in  those  tents  enjoyed  a  pepper-and-salt- 
colored  day  or  two,  but  their  atmosphere's  usual 
wear  was  slate  or  snuff  color. 

He  relished  his  walk  so  well  that  he  repeated  it 
next  day.  He  was  a  little  earlier  at  the  cottage  than 
on  the  day  before,  and  he  could  hear  the  children 
upstairs  singing  to  a  regular  measure,  and  clapping 
out  the  time  with  their  hands. 

"  Still,  there  is  no  sound  of  any  musical  instru- 
ment," he  said,  listening  at  the  corner,  ''  and  yet  I 
saw  the  performing  hands  again  as  I  came  by. 
What  are  the  children  singing  ?  Why,  good  Lord, 
they  can  never  be  singing  the  multiplication  table  !  " 

They  were,  though,  and  with  infinite  enjoyments 
The  mysterious  face  had  a  voice  attached  to  it, 
which  occasionally  led  or  set  the  children  right. 
Its  musical  cheerfulness  was  delightful.  The 
measure  at  length  stopped,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
murmuring  of  young  voices,  and  then  by  a  short 
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song  which  he  made  out  to  be  about  the  current 
month  of  the  year,  and  about  what  work  it  yielded 
to  the  laborers  in  the  fields  and  farmyards.  Then 
there  was  a  stir  of  little  feet,  and  the  children 
came  trooping  and  whooping  out,  as  on  the  previous 
day.  And  again,  as  on  the  previous  day,  they  all 
turned  at  the  garden-gate,  and  kissed  their  hands  — 
evidently  to  the  face  on  the  window-sill,  though 
Barbox  IBrothers  from  his  retired  post  of  disadvan- 
tage at  the  corner  could  not  see  it. 

But,  as  the  children  dispersed,  he  cut  off  one 
small  straggler  —  a  brown-faced  boy  with  flaxen  hair 
—  and  said  to  him,  — 

"  Come  here,  little  one.  Tell  me  whose  house  is 
that  ?  " 

The  child,  with  one  swarthy  arm  held  up  across 
his  eyes,  half  in  shyness,  and  half  ready  for  defence, 
said  from  behind  the  inside  of  his  elbow,  — 

''Phoebe's." 

"  And  who,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  quite  as  much 
embarrassed  by  his  part  in  the  dialogue  as  the  child 
could  possibly  be  by  his,  "  is  Phoebe  ?  " 

To  which  the  child  made  answer  :  "  Why,  Phoebe, 
of  course." 

The  small  but  sharp  observer  had  eyed  his  ques- 
tioner closely,  and  had  taken  his  moral  measure. 
He  lowered  his  guard,  and  rather  assumed  a  tone 
with  him  :  as  having  discovered  him  to  be  an  unac- 
customed person  in  the  art  of  polite  conversation. 

"  PhcBbe,"  said  the  child,  "  can't  be  anybobby  else 
but  Phoebe.     Can  she  ?  " 

"  No,  I  suppose  not." 

"  Well,"  returned  the  child,  "  then  why  did  you 
ask  me  ?  " 
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Deoniinf»  it  pnulont  to  shift  liis  t^round,  "Rarbox 
Brotliors  took  up  a  new  position. 

"  What  do  you  do  there  ?  Up  there  in  that  room 
where  the  open  window  is.  What  do  you  do 
there  ?  " 

"  Cool,"  said  the  child. 

"  Eh  ?  " 

"  Co-o-ol,"  tlio  child  ropoatod  in  a  louder  voice, 
lengthening  out  the  word  with  a  fixed  look  and 
great  enii)hasis,  as  much  as  to  say:  ''What's  the 
use  of  your  having  grown  up,  if  you're  such  a  don- 
key as  not  to  understand  me  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  School,  school,"  said  Barbox  Brothers. 
"  Yes,  yes,  yes.     And  Phoebe  teaches  you  ?  " 

The  child  nodded. 

"  Good  boy." 

"  Tound  it  out,  have  you  ?  "  said  the  child. 

"Yes,  I  have  found  it  out.  What  would  you  do 
with  twopence,  if  1  gave  it  you  ?  " 

"  'Pend  it." 

The  knock-down  promptitude  of  this  reply  leaving 
him  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  Barbox  Brothers  pro- 
duced the  twopence  with  great  lameness,  and  with- 
drew in  a  state  of  humiliation. 

But,  seeing  the  face  on  the  window-sill  as  he 
passed  the  cottage,  he  acknowledged  its  presence 
there  with  a  gesture,  which  was  not  a  nod,  not  a 
bow,  not  a  removal  of  his  hat  from  his  head,  but 
was  a  diffident  compromise  between  or  struggle  with 
all  three.  The  eyes  in  the  face  seemed  amused  or 
cheered,  or  both,  and  the  lips  modestly  said : 
'•Good-day  to  you,  sir." 

"  I  find  I  must  stick  for  a  time  to  Mugby  Junc- 
tion," said    Barbox   Brothers   with   much   gravity, 
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after  once  more  stopping  on  his  return  road  to  look 
at  the  Lines  where  they  went  their  several  ways  so 
quietly.  "  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  yet  which 
iron  road  to  take.  In  fact,  I  must  get  a  little 
accustomed  to  the  Junction  before  I  can  decide." 

So,  he  announced  at  the  Inn  that  he  was  "  going 
to  stay  on  for  the  present,"  and  improved  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Junction  that  night,  and  again 
next  morning,  and  again  next  night  and  morning : 
going  down  to  the  station,  mingling  with  the  people 
there,  looking  about  him  down  all  the  avenues  of 
railway,  and  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
incomings  and  outgoings  of  the  trains.  At  first,  he 
often  put  his  head  into  Lamps's  little  room,  but  he 
never  found  Lamps  there.  A  pair  or  two  of  velvet- 
een shoulders  he  usually  found  tliere,  stooping  over 
the  fire,  sometimes  in  connection  with  a  clasp-knife 
and  a  piece  of  bread  and  meat ;  but  the  answer  to 
his  inquiry,  '"'Where's  Lamps  ?  "  was,  either  that  he 
was  "  t'other  side  the  line,"  or,  that  it  was  his  off- 
time,  or  (in  the  latter  case),  his  own  personal  intro- 
duction to  another  Lamps  who  was  not  his  Lamps. 
However,  he  was  not  so  desperately  set  upon  seeing 
Lamps  now,  but  he  bore  the  disappointment.  Js'or 
did  he  so  wholly  devote  himself  to  his  severe  appli- 
cation to  the  study  of  Mugby  Junction  as  to  neglect 
exercise.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  a  walk  every 
day,  and  always  the  same  walk.  But  the  weather 
turned  cold  and  wet  again,  and  the  window  was 
never  open. 
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At  length,  after  a  lapse  of  some  days  there  came 
another  streak  of  fine  bright  hardy  autumn  weather. 
It  was  a  Saturday.  The  window  was  open,  and  the 
children  were  gone.  Not  surprising,  this,  for  he 
had  patiently  watched  and  waited  at  the  corner  until 
they  were  gone. 

"  Good-day,"  he  said  to  the  face ;  absolutely  get- 
ting his  hat  clear  off  his  head  this  time. 

"  Good-day  to  you,  sir." 

''  I  am  glad  you  have  a  fine  sky  again  to  look  at." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.     It  is  kind  of  you." 

*'  You  are  an  invalid,  I  fear  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.     I  have  very  good  health." 

*•  But  are  you  not  always  lying  down  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  always  lying  down,  because  I  can- 
not sit  up  !     But  I  am  not  an  invalid." 

The  laughing  eyes  seemed  highly  to  enjoy  his 
great  mistake. 

"  Would  you  mind  taking  the  trouble  to  come  in, 
sir  ?  There  is  a  beautiful  view  from  this  window. 
And  you  would  see  that  I  am  not  at  all  ill  —  being 
60  good  as  to  care." 

It  was  said  to  help  him.  as  he  stood  irresolute, 
but  evidently  desiring  to  enter,  with  his  diffident 
hand  on  the  latch  of  the  garden-gate.  It  did  help 
him,  and  he  went  in. 

The  room  upstairs  was  a  very  clean  white  room 
with  a  low  roof.  Its  only  inmate  lay  on  a  couch 
that  brought  her  face  to  a  level  with  the  window. 
The  couch  was  white  too;  and  her  simple  dress  or 
wrapper  being  light  blue,  like  the  band  around  her 
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hair,  she  had  an  ethereal  look,  and  a  fanciful  ap- 
pearance of  lying  among  clouds.  He  felt  that  she 
instinctively  perceived  him  to  be  by  habit  a  down- 
cast taciturn  man  ;  it  was  another  help  to  him  to 
have  established  that  understanding  so  easily,  and 
got  it  over. 

There  was  an  awkward  constraint  upon  him, 
nevertheless,  as  he  touched  her  hand,  and  took  a 
chair  at  the  side  of  her  couch. 

"  I  see  now,"  he  began,  not  at  all  fluently,  **  how 
you  occupy  your  hands.  Only  seeing  you  from  the 
path  outside,  I  thought  you  were  playing  upon 
something." 

She  was  engaged  in  very  nimbly  and  dexterously 
making  lace.  A  lace-pillow  lay  upon  her  breast; 
and  the  quick  movements  and  changes  of  her  hands 
upon  it,  as  she  worked,  had  given  them  the  action 
he  had  misinterpreted. 

"  That  is  curious,"  she  answered  with  a  bright 
smile.  "  For  I  often  fancy,  myself,  that  I  play 
tunes  while  I  am  at  work." 

"  Have  you  any  musical  knowledge  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  think  I  could  pick  out  tunes,  if  I  had  any 
instrument  which  could  be  made  as  handy  to  me 
as  my  lace-pillow.  But  I  dare  say  I  deceive  myself. 
At  all  events,  I  shall  never  know." 

"  You  have  a  musical  voice.  Excuse  me  ;  I  have 
heard  you  sing." 

"  With  the  children  ? "  she  answered,  slightly 
coloring,  "Oh,  yes!  I  sing  with  the  dear  chil- 
dren, if  it  can  be  called  singing." 

Barbox  Brothers  glanced  at  the  two  small  forms 
in  the  room,  and  hazarded  the  speculation  that  she 
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was  fond  of  childron,  and  that  she  was  learned  in 
new  systems  of  teaching  tlieni  ? 

'*  Very  fond  of  thera,"  she  said,  sliaking  her  head 
again;  "but  I  know  nothing  of  teaching,  beyond 
the  interest  I  have  in  it,  and  the  pleasure  it  gives 
nie  when  they  learn.  l*erhai)s  your  overhearing  my 
little  scholars  sing  some  of  their  lessons  has  led  you 
so  far  astray  as  to  think  me  a  grand  teacher  ?  Ah  ! 
I  thought  so !  No,  I  have  only  read  and  been  told 
about  that  system.  It  seemed  so  pretty  and  pleas- 
ant, and  to  treat  them  so  like  the  merry  Robins 
they  are,  that  I  took  up  with  it  in  my  little  way. 
You  don't  need  to  be  told  what  a  very  little  way 
mine  is,  sir,"  she  added  with  a  glance  at  the  small 
forms  and  round  tlie  room. 

All  this  time  her  hands  were  busy  at  her  lace- 
pillow.  As  they  still  continued  so,  and  as  there 
was  a  kind  of  substitute  for  conversation  in  the 
click  and  play  of  its  pegs,  Barbox  Brothers  took 
the  opportunity  of  observing  her.  He  guessed  her 
to  be  thirty.  The  charm  of  her  transparent  face 
and  large  bright  brown  eyes  was,  not  that  they 
were  passively  resigned,  but  that  they  were  actively 
and  thoroughly  cheerful.  Even  her  busy  hands, 
which  of  their  own  thinness  alone  might  have 
besought  compassion,  plied  their  task  with  a  gay 
courage  that  made  mere  compassion  an  unjustifiable 
assumption  of  superiority,  and  an  impertinence. 

He  saw  her  eyes  in  the  act  of  rising  towards  his, 
and  he  directed  his  towards  the  prospect,  saying : 
•'  Beautiful  indeed  !  " 

"  Most  beautiful,  sir.  I  have  sometimes  had  a 
fancy  that  I  would  like  to  sit  up,  for  once,  only  to 
try  how  it  looks  tu  an  erect  head.     But  what   a 
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foolish  fancy  that  would  be  to  encourage  !  It  cauuot 
look  more  lovely  to  any  one  than  it  does  to  me." 

Her  eyes  were  turned  to  it,  as  she  spoke,  with 
most  delighted  admiration  and  enjoyment.  There 
was  not  a  trace  in  it  of  any  sense  of  deprivation. 

"  And  those  threads  of  railway,  with  their  puffs 
of  smoke  and  steam  changing  places  so  fast,  make 
it  so  lively  for  me,"  she  went  on.  "I  think  of  the 
number  of  people  who  can  go  where  they  wish,  ou 
their  business,  or  their  pleasure  ;  I  remember  that  the 
puffs  make  signs  to  me  that  they  are  actually  going 
while  I  look ;  and  that  enlivens  the  prospect  with 
abundance  of  company,  if  I  want  company.  There 
is  the  great  Junction,  too.  I  don't  see  it  under  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  but  I  can  very  often  hear  it,  and  I 
always  know  it  is  there.  It  seems  to  join  me,  in  a 
way,  to  I  don't  know  how  many  places  and  things 
that  /shall  never  see." 

With  an  abashed  kind  of  idea  that  it  might  have 
already  joined  himself  to  something  he  had  never 
seen,  he  said  constrainedly  :  "  Just  so." 

"And  so  you  see,  sir,"  pursued  Phoebe,  '•'!  am 
not  the  invalid  you  thought  me,  and  I  am  very  well 
off  indeed." 

"  You  have  a  happy  disposition,"  said  Barbox 
Brothers  :  perhaps  with  a  slight  excusatory  touch 
for  his  own  disposition. 

"Ah!  But  you  should  know  my  father,"  she 
replied.  "  His  is  the  happy  disposition  !  —  Don't 
mind,  sir  !  "  For  his  reserve  took  the  alarm  at  a 
step  upon  the  stairs,  and  he  distrusted  that  he 
would  be  set  down  for  a  troublesome  intruder. 
"  This  is  my  father  coming." 

The  door  opened,  and  the  father  paused  there. 
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"Why,  Lamps!"  exclaimed  Barbox  Brothers, 
starting  from  his  chair.  "  How  do  you  do, 
Lamps  ?  " 

To  which  Lamps  resi)onded :  "  The  gentlemau 
for  Nowhere!     How  do  you  do,  sir?" 

And  they  shook  liands,  to  the  greatest  admiration 
and  surprise  of  Lamps's  daughter. 

"  I  have  looked  you  up  half  a  dozen  times  since 
that  night,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  "  but  have  never 
found  you." 

"  So  I've  heerd  on,  sir,  so  I've  heerd  on,"  re- 
turned Lamps.  "  It's  your  being  noticed  so  often 
down  at  the  Junction,  without  taking  any  train, 
that  has  begun  to  get  you  the  name  among  us  of  the 
gentleman  for  Nowhere.  No  offence  in  my  having 
called  you  by  it  when  took  by  surprise,  I  hope, 
sir?" 

"  None  at  all.  It's  as  good  a  name  for  me  as  any 
other  you  could  call  me  by.  But  may  I  ask  you  a 
question  in  the  corner  here  ?  " 

Lamps  suffered  himself  to  be  led  aside  from  his 
daughter's  couch  by  one  of  the  buttons  of  his  vel- 
veteen jacket. 

"  Is  this  the  bedside  where  you  sing  your  songs  ?  " 

Lamps  nodded. 

The  gentleman  for  Nowhere  clapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  they  faced  about  again. 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,"  said  Lamps  then  to 
his  daughter,  looking  from  her  to  her  visitor,  "it  is 
such  an  amaze  to  me,  to  tind  you  brought  acquainted 
with  this  gentleman,  that  I  must  (if  this  gentleman 
will  excuse  me)  take  a  rounder." 

Mr.  Lamps  demonstrated  in  action  what  this 
meant,  by  pulling  out  his  oily  handkerchief  rolled 
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up  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  and  giving  himself  an 
elaborate  smear,  from  behind  the  right  ear,  up  the 
cheek,  across  the  forehead,  and  down  the  other 
cheek  to  behind  his  left  ear.  After  this  operation 
he  shone  exceedingly. 

"  It's  according  to  my  custom  when  particular 
warmed  up  by  any  agitation,  sir,"  he  offered  by  way 
of  apology.  "  And  really,  I  am  throwed  into  that 
state  of  amaze  by  finding  you  brought  acquainted 
with  Phoebe,  that  I  —  that  I  think  I  will,  if  you'll 
excuse  me,  take  another  rounder."  Which  he  did, 
seeming  to  be  greatly  restored  by  it. 

They  were  now  both  standing  by  the  side  of  her 
couch,  and  she  was  working  at  her  lace-pillow. 
"  Your  daughter  tells  me,"  said  Barbox  Brothers, 
still  in  a  half-reluctant  shamefaced  way,  "  that  she 
never  sits  up." 

"No,  sir,  nor  never  has  done.  You  see,  her 
mother  (who  died  when  she  was  a  year  and  two 
months  old)  was  subject  to  very  bad  fits,  and  as  she 
had  never  mentioned  to  me  that  she  was  subject 
to  fits,  they  couldn't  be  guarded  against.  Con- 
sequently, she  dropped  the  baby  when  took,  and 
this  happened." 

"  It  was  very  wrong  of  her,"  said  Barbox  Brothers 
with  a  knitted  brow,  "  to  marry  you,  making  a  secret 
of  her  infirmity." 

"  Well,  sir,"  pleaded  Lamps  in  behalf  of  the  long- 
deceased.  "You  see,  Phoebe  and  me,  we  have  talked 
that  over  too.  And  Lord  bless  us  !  Such  a  number 
on  us  has  our  infirmities,  what  with  fits,  and  what 
with  misfits,  of  one  sort  and  another,  that  if  we  con- 
fessed to  'em  all  before  we  got  married,  most  of  us 
might  never  get  married."  , 
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''  Might  not  that  be  for  the  better  ?  " 

"Not  in  this  case,  sir,"  said  Phcwbe,  giving  her 
hand  to  her  father. 

"No,  not  in  this  case,  sir,"  said  her  father,  patting 
it  between  his  own. 

"  You  correct  me,"  returned  Barbox  l^rothers  with 
a  blush;  "and  I  must  look  so  like  a  Brute,  that  at 
all  events  it  would  be  superfluous  in  me  to  confess 
to  that  infirmity.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  a  little 
more  about  yourselves.  I  hardly  know  how  to  ask 
it  of  you,  for  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  a  bad  stiff 
manner,  a  dull  discouraging  way  with  me,  but  I  wish 
you  would." 

-'With  all  our  hearts,  sir,"  returned  Lamps  gayly 
for  both.  "  And  first  of  all,  that  you  may  know  my 
name  —  " 

"  Stay  !  "  interposed  the  visitor  with  a  slight  flush. 
"  What  signifies  your  name  ?  Lamps  is  name  enough 
for  me.  I  like  it.  It  is  bright  and  expressive.  What 
do  I  want  more  ?  " 

"Why,  to  be  sure,  sir,"  returned  Lamps.  "  I  have 
in  general  no  other  name  down  at  the  Junction  ;  but 
1  thought,  on  account  of  your  being  here  as  a  first- 
class  single,  in  a  private  character,  that  you  might  —  " 

The  visitor  waved  the  thought  away  with  his  hand, 
and  Lami)S  acknowledged  the  mark  of  confidence  by 
taking  another  rounder. 

"  You  are  hard-worked,  I  take  for  granted  ?  "  said 
Barbox  Brothers,  when  the  subject  of  the  rounder 
came  out  of  it  much  dirtier  than  he  went  into  it. 

Lamps  was  beginning,  "Not  particular  so"  — 
when  his  daughter  took  him  up. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  he  is  very  hard-worked  !  Fourteen, 
fifteen,  eighteen  hours  a  day..  Sometimes  twenty- 
four  hours  at  a  time." 
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"And  you,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  "what  with 
your  school,  Phoebe,  and  what  with  your  lace-mak- 
ing—" 

"But  my  school  is  a  pleasure  to  me,"  she  inter- 
rupted, opening  her  brown  eyes  wider,  as  if  sur- 
prised to  find  him  so  obtuse.  "I  began  it  when  I 
was  but  a  child,  because  it  brought  me  and  other 
children  into  company,  don't  you  see  ?  That  was 
not  work.  I  carry  it  on  still,  because  it  keeps  chil- 
dren about  me.  That  is  not  work.  I  do  it  as  love, 
not  as  work.  Then  my  lace-pillow ;  "  her  busy  hands 
had  stopped,  as  if  her  argument  required  all  her 
cheerful  earnestness,  but  now  went  on  again  at  the 
name ;  "  it  goes  with  my  thoughts  when  I  think, 
and  it  goes  with  my  tunes  when  I  hum  any,  and 
thaVs  not  work.  Why,  you  yourself  thought  it  was 
music,  you  know,  sir.     And  so  it  is  to  me." 

"  Everything  is ! "  cried  Lamps  radiantly.  "  Every- 
thing is  music  to  her,  sir." 

"  My  father  is,  at  any  rate,"  said  Phoebe,  exult- 
ingly  pointing  her  thin  forefinger  at  him.  "  There 
is  more  music  in  my  father  than  there  is  in  a  brass 
band." 

"I  say!  My  dear!  It's  very  fillyillially  done, 
you  know ;  but  you  are  flattering  your  father,"  he 
protested,  sparkling. 

"  No,  I  am  not,  sir,  I  assure  you.  No,  I  am  not. 
If  you  could  hear  my  father  sing,  you  would  know 
I  am  not.  But  you  never  will  hear  him  sing,  be- 
cause he  never  sings  to  any  one  but  me.  However 
tired  he  is,  he  always  sings  to  me  when  he  comes 
home.  When  I  lay  here  long  ago,  quite  a  poor 
little  broken  doll,  he  used  to  sing  to  me.  More 
than  that,  he  used  to  make  songs,  bringing  in  what- 
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ever  little  jokes  we  had  between  us.  More  than 
that,  he  often  does  so  to  this  day.  Oh  !  I'll  tell  of 
you,  father,  as  the  gentleman  has  asked  about  you. 
He  is  a  poet,  sir." 

"  I  shouldn't  wish  the  gentleman,  my  dear,"  ob- 
served Lamps,  for  the  moment  turning  grave,  "to 
carry  away  that  opinion  of  your  father,  because  it 
might  look  as  if  I  was  given  to  asking  the  stars  in 
a  molloncolly  manner  what  they  was  up  to.  Which 
I  wouldn't  at  once  waste  the  time,  and  take  the 
liberty,  my  dear." 

'*  My  father,"  resumed  Phoebe,  amending  her  text, 
"is  always  on  the  bright  side,  and  the  good  side. 
You  told  me,  just  now,  I  had  a  happy  disposition. 
How  can  I  help  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  but,  my  dear,"  returned  Lamps  argument- 
atively,  "  how  can  /  help  it  ?  Put  it  to  yourself, 
sir.  Look  at  her.  Always  as  you  see  her  now. 
Always  working  —  and  after  all,  sir,  for  but  a  very 
few  shillings  a  week  —  always  contented,  always 
lively,  always  interested  in  others,  of  all  sorts.  I 
said,  this  moment,  she  was  always  as  you  see  her 
now.  So  she  is,  with  a  difference  that  comes  to 
much  the  same.  For,  when  it's  my  Sunday  off  and 
the  morning  bells  have  done  ringing,  1  hear  the 
prayers  and  thanks  read  in  the  touchingest  way, 
and  I  have  the  hymns  sung  to  me  —  so  soft,  sir, 
that  you  couldn't  hear  'em  out  of  this  room  —  in 
notes  that  seem  to  me,  I  am  sure,  to  come  from 
heaven  and  go  back  to  it." 

It  might  have  been  merely  through  the  associa- 
tion of  these  words  with  their  sacredly  quiet  time, 
or  it  might  have  been  through  the  larger  association 
of  the  WQrds  with  the  Redeemer's  presence  beside 
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the  bedridden  ;  but  here  her  dexterous  fingers  came 
to  a  stop  on  the  lace-pillow,  and  clasped  themselves 
around  his  neck  as  he  bent  down.  There  was  great 
natural  sensibility  in  both  father  and  daughter,  the 
visitor  could  easily  see ;  but  each  made  it,  for  the 
other's  sake,  retiring,  not  demonstrative  ;  and  per- 
fect cheerfulness,  intuitive  or  acquired,  was  either 
the  first  or  second  nature  of  both.  In  a  very  few 
moments  Lamps  was  taking  another  rounder  with 
his  comical  features  beaming,  while  Phoebe's  laugh- 
ing eyes  (just  a  glistening  speck  or  so  upon  their 
lashes)  were  again  directed  by  turns  to  him,  and  to 
her  work,  and  to  Barbox  Brothers. 

"  When  my  father,  sir,"  she  said  brightly,  "  tells 
you  about  my  being  interested  in  other  people,  even 
though  they  know  nothing  about  me  —  which,  by 
the  by,  I  told  you  myself  —  you  ought  to  know  how 
that  comes  about.     That's  my  father's  doing." 

"No,  it  isn't!"  he  protested. 

"  Don't  you  believe  him,  sir ;  yes,  it  is.  He  tells 
me  of  everything  he  sees  down  at  his  work.  You 
would  be  surprised  what  a  quantity  he  gets  together 
for  me  every  day.  He  looks  into  the  carriages,  and 
tells  me  how  the  ladies  are  dressed  —  so  that  I  know 
all  the  fashions  !  He  looks  into  the  carriages,  and 
tells  me  what  pairs  of  lovers  he  sees,  and  what  new- 
married  couples  on  their  wedding  trip  —  so  that  I 
know  all  about  that !  He  collects  chance  news- 
papers and  books  —  so  that  I  have  plenty  to  read  ! 
He  tells  me  about  the  sick  people  who  are  travelling 
to  try  to  get  better  —  so  that  I  know  all  about  them  ! 
In  short,  as  I  began  by  saying,  he  tells  me  every- 
thing he  sees  and  makes  out  down  at  his  work,  and 
you  can't  think  what  a  quantity  he  does  see  and 
make  out." 
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"  As  to  collecting  newspapers  and  books,  my  dear," 
said  Lamps,  "  it's  clear  I  can  have  no  merit  in  that, 
because  they're  not  my  perquisites.  You  see,  sir, 
it's  this  way:  A  Guard,  he'll  say  to  me,  'Halloa, 
here  you  are.  Lamps.  I've  saved  this  paper  for 
your  daughter.  How  is  she  a-going  on  ? '  A  Head- 
l*orter,  he'll  say  to  me,  '  Here  !  Catch  hold.  Lamps. 
Here's  a  couple  of  wollumes  for  your  daughter.  Is 
she  ])retty  much  where  she  were  ? '  And  that's 
what  makes  it  double  welcome,  you  see.  If  she 
had  a  thousand  pound  in  a  box,  they  wouldn't 
trouble  themselves  about  her ;  but  being  what  she 
is  —  that  is,  you  understand,"  Lamps  added,  some- 
what hurriedly,  "  not  having  a  thousand  pound  in  a 
box  —  they  take  thought  for  her.  And  as  concern- 
ing the  young  pairs,  married  and  unmarried,  it's 
only  natural  I  should  bring  home  what  little  I  can 
about  them,  seeing  that  there's  not  a  Couple  of 
either  sort  in  the  neighborhood  that  don't  come  of 
their  own  accord  to  confide  in  Phoebe." 

She  raised  her  eyes  triumphantly  to  Barbox 
Brothers  as  she  said,  — 

''  Indeed,  sir,  that  is  true.  If  I  could  have  got  up 
and  gone  to  church,  I  don't  know  how  often  I  should 
have  been  a  bridesmaid.  But,  if  I  could  have  done 
that,  some  girls  in  love  might  have  been  jealous  of 
me.  and,  as  it  is,  no  girl  is  jealous  of  me.  And  my 
pillow  would  not  have  been  half  as  ready  to  put  the 
piece  of  cake  under,  as  I  always  find  it,"  she  added, 
turning  hor  face  on  it  with  a  light  sigh,  and  a  smile 
at  her  father. 

The  arrival  of  a  little  girl,  the  biggest  of  the 
scholars,  now  led  to  an  understanding  on  the  part 
of  Barbox  Brothers,  that  she  was  the  domestic  of 
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the  cottage,  and  had  come  to  take  active  measures 
in  it,  attended  by  a  pail  that  might  have  extin- 
guished her,  and  a  broom  three  times  her  height. 
He  therefore  rose  to  take  his  leave,  and  took  it; 
saying  that,  if  Phoebe  had  no  objection,  he  would 
come  again. 

He  had  muttered  that  he  would  come  "  in  the 
course  of  his  walks."  The  course  of  his  walks 
must  have  been  highly  favorable  to  his  return,  for 
he  returned  after  an  interval  of  a  single  day. 

"  You  thought  you  would  never  see  me  any  more, 
I  suppose  ?  "  he  said  to  Phoebe  as  he  touched  her 
hand,  and  sat  down  by  her  couch. 

"  Why  should  I  think  so  ? "  was  her  surprised 
rejoinder. 

"  I  took  it  for  granted  you  would  mistrust  me." 

"  For  granted,  sir  ?  Have  you  been  so  much 
mistrusted  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  am  justified  in  answering,  yes.  But  I 
may  have  mistrusted  too,  on  my  part.  No  matter 
just  now.  We  were  speaking  of  the  Junction  last 
time.  I  have  passed  hours  there  since  the  day 
before  yesterday." 

"  Are  you  now  the  gentleman  for  Somewhere  ?  " 
she  asked  with  a  smile. 

"  Certainly  for  Somewhere ;  but  T  don't  yet  know 
Where.  You  would  never  guess  what  I  am  travel- 
ling from.  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  I  am  travelling  from 
my  birthday." 

Her  hands  stopped  in  her  work,  and  she  looked 
at  him  with  incredulous  astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  not  quite  easy  in 
his  chair,  "  from  ray  birthday.  I  am,  to  myself,  an 
unintelligible  book  with  the  earlier  chapters  all  torn 
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out,  and  thrown  away.  My  cliildhood  had  no  grace 
of  childliood,  my  youth  liad  no  charm  of  youth,  and 
what  can  be  expected  from  such  a  lost  beginning  ?  " 
His  eyes  meeting  hers  as  tliey  were  addressed 
intently  to  him,  something  seemed  to  stir  within  his 
breast,  whisj)ering  :  "  Was  this  bed  a  place  for  the 
graces  of  childhood  and  the  charms  of  youth  to 
take  to  kindly  ?     Oh,  shame,  shame  !  " 

"  It  is  a  disease  with  me,"  said  Barbox  Brothers, 
checking  himself,  and  making  as  though  he  had  a 
difficulty  in  swallowing  something,  "to  go  wrong 
about  that.  I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  speak  of 
that.  I  hope  it  is  because  of  an  old  misplaced  con- 
fidence in  one  of  your  sex  involving  an  old  bitter 
treachery.  I  don't  know.  I  am  all  wrong 
together." 

Her  hands  quietly  and  slowly  resumed  their  work. 
Glancing  at  her,  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were  thought- 
fully following  them. 

"  I  am  travelling  from  my  birthday,"  he  resumed, 
"  because  it  has  always  been  a  dreary  day  to  me. 
My  first  free  birthday  coming  round  some  five  or 
six  weeks  hence,  I  am  travelling  to  put  its  predeces- 
sors far  behind  me,  and  to  try  to  crush  the  day  — 
or,  at  all  events,  put  it  out  of  my  sight  —  by  heap- 
ing new  objects  on  it." 

As  he  paused,  she  looked  at  him  ;  but  only  shook 
her  head  as  being  quite  at  a  loss. 

"  This  is  unintelligible  to  your  hajjpy  disposition," 
he  pursued,  abiding  by  his  former  phrase,  as  if 
there  were  some  lingering  virtue  of  self-defence  in 
it.  '•  I  knew  it  would  be,  and  am  glad  it  is.  How- 
ever, on  this  travel  of  mine  (in  which  I  mean  to 
pass  the    rest  of    my  days,  having   abandoned   all 
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thought  of  a  fixed  home),  I  stopped,  as  you  heard 
from  your  father,  at  the  Junction  here.  The  extent 
of  its  ramifications  quite  confused  me  as  to  whither 
I  should  go  from  here.  I  have  not  yet  settled,  being 
still  perplexed  among  so  many  roads.  What  do  you 
think  I  mean  to  do  ?  How  many  of  the  branching 
roads  can  you  see  from  your  window  ?  " 

Looking  out,  full  of  interest,  she  answered, 
"  Seven." 

"Seven,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  watching  her 
with  a  grave  smile.  "  Well  I  I  propose  to  myself 
at  once  to  reduce  the  gross  number  to  those  very 
seven,  and  gradually  to  fine  them  down  to  one  —  the 
most  promising  for  me  —  and  to  take  that." 

"  But  how  will  you  know,  sir,  which  is  the  most 
promising  ?  "  she  asked,  with  her  brightened  eyes 
roving  over  the  view. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Barbox  Brothers  with  another  grave 
smile,  and  considerably  improving  in  his  ease  of 
speech.  "  To  be  sure.  In  this  way.  Where  your 
father  can  pick  up  so  much  every  day  for  a  good 
purpose,  I  may  once  and  again  pick  up  a  little  for 
an  indifferent  purpose.  The  gentleman  for  Xowhere 
must  become  still  better  known  at  the  Junction. 
He  shall  continue  to  explore  it,  until  he  attaches 
something  that  he  has  seen,  heard,  or  found  out,  at 
the  head  of  each  of  the  seven  roads,  to  the  road 
itself.  And  so  his  choice  of  a  road  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  his  choice  among  his  discoveries." 

Her  hands  still  busy,  she  again  glanced  at  the 
prospect,  as  if  it  comprehended  something  that  had 
not  been  in  it  before,  and  laughed  as  if  it  yielded 
her  new  pleasure. 

"  But  I  must  not  forget,"  said  Barbox  Brothers, 
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"(havinc:  got  so  far)  to  ask  a  favor.  I  want  yonr 
help  in  this  expedient  of  mine.  I  want  to  bring 
you  what  I  pick  up  at  the  heads  of  the  seven  roads 
that  you  lie  here  looking  out  at,  and  to  compare 
notes  with  you  about  it.  May  I  ?  They  say  two 
heads  are  better  than  one.  I  should  say  myself 
that  probably  depends  upon  the  heads  concerned. 
But  I  am  quite  sure,  though  we  are  so  newly 
acquainted,  that  your  head  and  your  father's  have 
found  out  better  things,  Phoebe,  than  ever  mine  of 
itself  discovered." 

She  gave  him  her  sympathetic  right  hand,  in 
perfect  rapture  with  his  proposal,  and  eagerly  and 
gratefully  thanked  him. 

"  That's  well ! ''  said  Barbox  Brothers.  "  Again 
1  must  not  forget  (having  got  so  far)  to  ask  a  favor. 
Will  you  shut  your  eyes  ?  " 

Laughing  playfully  at  the  strange  nature  of  the 
request,  she  did  so. 

"Keep  them  shut,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  going 
softly  to  the  door,  and  coming  back.  "  You  are  on 
your  honor,  mind,  not  to  open  your  eyes  until  I  tell 
you  that  you  may  ?  " 

"  Yes  !     On  my  honor." 

"  Good.  May  I  take  your  lace-pillow  from  you 
for  a  minute  ?  " 

Still  laughing  and  wondering,  she  removed  her 
hands  from  it,  and  he  put  it  aside. 

"  Tell  me.  Did  you  see  the  puffs  of  smoke  and 
steam  made  by  the  morning  fast-train  yesterday  on 
ro.'ul  number  seven  from  here  ?  " 

''Behind  the  elm-trees  and  the  spire  ?  " 

"  That's  the  road,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  direct- 
ing his  eyes  towards  it. 
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"  Yes.     I  watched  them  melt  away." 

"  Anything  unusual  in  what  they  expressed  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  she  answered  merrily. 

"  Not  complimentary  to  me,  for  I  was  in  that 
train.  I  went  —  don't  open  your  eyes  —  to  fetch 
you  this,  from  the  great  ingenious  town.  It  is  not 
half  so  large  as  your  lace-pillow,  and  lies  easily  and 
lightly  in  its  place.  These  little  keys  are  like  the 
keys  of  a  miniature  piano,  and  you  supply  the  air 
required  with  your  left  hand.  May  you  pick  out 
delightful  music  from  it,  my  dear  !  For  the  present 
—  you  can  open  your  eyes  now  —  good-by  I  " 

In  his  embarrassed  way,  he  closed  the  door  upon 
himself,  and  only  saw,  in  doing  so,  that  she  ecstatic- 
ally took  the  present  to  her  bosom  and  caressed  it. 
The  glimpse  gladdened  his  heart,  and  yet  saddened 
it ;  for  so  might  she,  if  her  youth  had  flourished  in 
its  natural  course,  have  taken  to  her  breast  that  day 
the  slumbering  music  of  her  own  child's  voice. 


CHAPTER   II. 

BARBOX    BROTHERS    AND    CO. 

With  good-will  and  earnest  purpose,  the  gentle- 
man for  Nowhere  began,  on  the  very  next  day,  his 
researches  at  the  heads  of  the  seven  roads.  The 
results  of  his  researches,  as  he  and  Phoebe  after- 
wards set  them  down  in  fair  writing,  hold  their  due 
places  in  this  veracious  chronicle.  But  they  occu- 
pied a  much  longer  time  in  the  getting  together 
than  they  ever  will  in  the  perusal.  And  this  is 
probably  the  case  with  most  reading  matter,  except 
when  it  is  of  that  higlily  beneficial  kind  (for  Pos- 
terity) which  is  *'  thrown  off  in  a  few  moments  of 
leisure  "  by  the  superior  poetic  geniuses  who  scorn 
to  take  prose  pains. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Barbox  by  no 
means  hurried  liimself.  His  heart  being  in  his 
work  of  good-nature,  he  revelled  in  it.  There  was 
the  joy,  too  (it  was  a  true  joy  to  him),  of  sometimes 
sitting  by,  listening  to  Phoebe  as  she  picked  out 
more  and  more  discourse  from  her  musical  instru- 
ment, and  as  her  natural  taste  and  ear  refined  daily 
upon  her  first  discoveries.  Besides  being  a  pleasure, 
this  was  an  occupation,  and  in  the  course  of  weeks 
it  consumed  hours.     It  resulted   that  his  dreaded 
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birthday  was  close  upon  him  before  he  had  troubled 
himself  any  more  about  it. 

The  matter  was  made  more  pressing  by  the  un- 
foreseen circumstance  that  the  councils  held  (at 
which  Mr.  Lamps,  beaming  most  brilliantly,  on  a 
few  rare  occasions  assisted)  respecting  the  road  to 
be  selected  were,  after  all,  in  no  wise  assisted  by  his 
investigations.  For,  he  had  connected  this  interest 
with  this  road,  or  that  interest  with  the  other,  but 
could  deduce  no  reason  from  it  for  giving  any  road 
the  preference.  Consequently,  when  the  last  coun- 
cil was  holden,  that  part  of  the  business  stood,  in 
the  end,  exactly  where  it  had  stood  in  the  be- 
ginning, 

"  But,  sir,"  remarked  Phoebe,  "  we  have  only  six 
roads  after  all.     Is  the  seventh  road  dumb  ?  " 

"  The  seventh  road  ?  Oh ! "  said  Barbox  Brothers, 
rubbing  his  chin.  "  That  is  the  road  I  took,  you 
know,  when  I  went  to  get  your  little  present.  That 
is  its  story,  Phoebe." 

"  Would  you  mind  taking  that  road  again,  sir  ?  " 
she  asked  with  hesitation. 

"Not  in  the  least;  it  is  a  great  highroad  after 
all." 

"  I  should  like  you  to  take  it,"  returned  Phoebe 
with  a  persuasive  smile,  "  for  the  love  of  that  little 
present  which  must  ever  be  so  dear  to  me.  I  should 
like  you  to  take  it,  because  that  road  can  never  be 
again  like  any  other  road  to  me.  I  should  like  you 
to  take  it,  in  remembrance  of  your  having  done  me 
so  much  good :  of  your  having  made  me  so  much 
happier  !  If  you  leave  me  by  the  road  you  travelled 
when  you  went  to  do  me  this  great  kindness,"  sound- 
ing a  faint  chord  as  she  spoke, "  I  shall  feel,  lying  here 
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watching  at  my  window,  as  if  it  must  conduct  you 
to  a  prosperous  end,  and  bring  you  back  some  day." 

"It  sliall  be  done,  my  dear;  it  shall  be  done." 

So  at  last  the  gentleman  for  Nowhere  took  a 
ticket  for  Somewhere,  and  his  destination  was  the 
great  ingenious  town. 

He  had  loitered  so  long  about  the  Junction  that 
it  was  the  eighteenth  of  December  when  he  left  it. 
"  High  time,"  he  reflected,  as  he  seated  himself  in 
the  train,  "  that  I  started  in  earnest !  Only  one 
clear  day  remains  between  me  and  the  day  I  am 
running  away  from.  I'll  push  onward  for  the  hill- 
country  to-morrow.     I'll  go  to  Wales." 

It  was  with  some  pains  that  he  placed  before 
himself  the  undeniable  advantages  to  be  gained  in 
the  way  of  novel  occupation  for  his  senses  from 
misty  mountains,  swollen  streams,  rain,  cold,  a  wild 
seashore,  and  rugged  roads.  And  yet  he  scarcely 
made  them  out  as  distinctly  as  he  could  have 
wished.  Whether  the  poor  girl,  in  spite  of  her 
new  resource,  her  music,  would  have  any  feeling  of 
loneliness  upon  her  now  —  just  at  first  —  that  she 
had  not  had  before  ;  whether  she  saw  those  very 
puffs  of  steam  and  smoke  that  he  saw,  as  he  sat  in 
the  train  thinking  of  her ;  whether  her  face  would 
have  any  pensive  shadow  on  it  as  they  died  out  of 
the  distant  view  from  her  window ;  whether,  in 
telling  him  he  had  done  her  so  much  good,  she  had 
not  unconsciously  corrected  his  old  moody  bemoan- 
ing of  his  station  in  life,  by  setting  him  thinking 
that  a  man  might  be  a  great  healer,  if  he  would,  and 
3'et  not  be  a  great  doctor;  these  and  other  similar 
meditations  got  between  him  and  his  Welsh  picture. 
There  was  within  him,  too,  that  dull  sense  of  vacuity 
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which  follows  separation  from  an  object  of  interest, 
and  cessation  of  a  pleasant  pursuit ;  and  this  sense, 
being  quite  new  to  him,  made  him  restless.  Fur- 
ther, in  losing  Mugby  Junction,  he  had  found  himself 
again ;  and  he  was  not  the  more  enamoured  of  himself 
for  having  lately  passed  his  time  in  better  company. 

But  surely  here,  not  far  ahead,  must  be  the  great 
ingenious  town.  This  crashing  and  clashing  that 
the  train  was  undergoing,  and  this  coupling  on  to  it 
of  a  multitude  of  new  echoes,  could  mean  nothiner 
less  than  approach  to  the  great  station.  It  did 
mean  nothing  less.  After  some  stormy  flashes  of 
town  lightning,  in  the  way  of  swift  revelations  of 
red  brick  blocks  of  houses,  high  red  brick  chimney- 
shafts,  vistas  of  red  brick  railway  arches,  tongues 
of  fire,  blocks  of  smoke,  valleys  of  canal,  and  hills 
of  coal,  there  came  the  thundering  in  at  the 
journey's  end. 

Having  seen  his  portmanteaus  safely  housed  in 
the  hotel  he  chose,  and  having  appointed  his  dinner 
hour,  Barbox  Brothers  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the 
busy  streets.  And  now  it  began  to  be  suspected  by 
him  that  IMugby  Junction  was  a  Junction  of  many 
branches,  invisible  as  well  as  visible,  and  had  joined 
him  to  an  endless  number  of  byways.  For,  whereas 
he  would,  but  a  little  while  ago,  have  walked  these 
streets  blindly  brooding,  he  now  had  eyes  and 
thoughts  for  a  new  external  world.  How  the  many 
toiling  people  lived,  and  loved,  and  died;  how 
wonderful  it  was  to  consider  the  various  trainings 
of  eye  and  hand,  the  nice  distinctions  of  sight  and 
touch,  that  separated  them  into  classes  of  workers, 
and  even  into  classes  of  workers  at  subdivisions  of 
one  complete  whole    which   combined  their   many 
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intelligences  and  forces,  tliough  of  itself  but  some 
cheap  object  of  use  or  ornament  in  common  life ; 
how  good  it  was  to  know  that  such  assembling  in  a 
multitude  on  their  part,  and  such  contribution  of 
their  several  dexterities  towards  a  civilizing  end, 
did  not  deteriorate  them  as  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
supercilious  Mayflies  of  humanity  to  pretend,  but 
engendered  among  them  a  self-respect,  and  yet  a 
modest  desire  to  be  much  wiser  than  they  were 
(the  first  evinced  in  their  well-balanced  bearing  and 
manner  of  speech  when  he  stopped  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion ;  the  second,  in  the  announcements  of  their 
popular  studies  and  amusements  on  the  public 
walls) ;  these  considerations,  and  a  host  of  such, 
made  his  walk  a  memorable  one.  "  I  too  am  but  a 
little  part  of  a  great  whole,"  he  began  to  think ; 
"  and  to  be  serviceable  to  myself  and  others,  or  to 
be  happy,  I  must  cast  my  interest  into,  and  draw  it 
out  of,  the  common  stock." 

Although  he  had  arrived  at  his  journey's  end  for 
the  day  by  noon,  he  had  since  insensibly  walked 
about  the  town  so  far  and  so  long  that  the  lamp- 
lighters were  now  at  their  work  in  the  streets,  and 
the  shops  were  sparkling  up  brilliantly.  Thus  re- 
minded to  turn  towards  his  quarters,  he  was  in  the 
act  of  doing  so,  when  a  very  little  hand  crept  into 
his,  and  a  very  little  voice  said,  — 

"  Oh  !     If  you  please,  I  am  lost !  " 

He  looked  down  and  saw  a  very  little  fair-haired 
girl. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  confirming  her  words  with  a 
serious  nod.     "  I  am  indeed.     I  am  lost !  " 

Greatly  perplexed,  he  stopped,  looked  about  him 
for  help,  descried  none,  and  said,  bending  low,  — 
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"  Where  do  you  live,  my  child  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  where  I  live,"  she  returned.  "I 
am  lost." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"Polly." 

"  What  is  your  other  name  ?  " 

The  reply  was  prompt,  but  unintelligible. 

Imitating  the  sound  as  he  caught  it,  he  hazarded 
the  guess,  "  Trivits  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ! "  said  the  child,  shaking  her  head. 
"Nothing  like  that." 

"  Say  it  again,  little  one." 

An  unpromising  business.  For  this  time  it  had 
quite  a  different  sound. 

He  made  the  venture,  "  Paddens  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  said  the  child.     "  Nothing  like  that." 

"  Once  more.     Let  us  try  it  again,  dear." 

A  most  hopeless  business.  This  time  it  swelled 
into  four  syllables.  "  It  can't  be  Tappitarver  ?  " 
said  Barbox  Brothers,  rubbing  his  head  with  his 
hat  in  discomfiture. 

"No!     It  ain't,"  the  child  quietly  assented. 

On  her  trying  this  unfortunate  name  once  more, 
with  extraordinary  efforts  at  distinctness,  it  swelled 
into  eight  syllables  at  least. 

"  Ah !  I  think,"  said  Barbox  Brothers  with  a 
desperate  air  of  resignation,  "  that  we  had  better 
give  it  up." 

"  But  I  am  lost,"  said  the  child,  nestling  her  little 
hand  more  closely  in  his,  "  and  you'll  take  care  of 
me,  won't  you  ?  " 

If  ever  a  man  were  disconcerted  by  division  be- 
tween compassion  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  very 
imbecility  of   irresolution   on   the  other,  here  the 
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man  was.  *'  Lost !  "  he  repeated,  looking  down  at 
the  child.     "  I  am  sure  /  am.     What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"Where  do  you  live?"  asked  the  child,  looking 
up  at  him  wistfully. 

"Over  there,"  he  answered,  pointing  vaguely  in 
the  direction  of  his  hotel. 

"Hadn't  we  better  go  there  ?  "  said  tlie  child. 

"lleally,"  he  replied,  "I  don't  know  but  what  we 
had." 

So  they  set  off,  hand  in  hand.  He,  through  com- 
parison of  himself  against  his  little  companion,  with 
a  chimsy  feeling  on  him  as  if  he  had  just  developed 
into  a  foolish  giant.  She,  clearly  elevated  in  her 
own  tiny  oj^inion  by  having  got  him  so  neatly  out 
of  his  embarrassment. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  dinner  when  we  get  there, 
I  suppose  ?  "  said  Polly. 

"Well,"  he  rejoined,  "I —  Yes,  I  suppose  we 
are." 

"Do  you  like  your  dinner  ?  "  asked  the  child. 

"Why,  on  the  whole,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  "yes, 
1  think  I  do." 

"  I  do  mine,"  said  Polly.  *  Have  you  any  brothers 
and  sisters  ?  " 

"  No.     Have  you  ?  " 

"Mine  are  dead." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Barbox  Brothers.  With  that  absurd 
souse  of  unwieldiness  of  mind  and  body  weighing 
him  down,  he  would  not  have  known  how  to  pursue 
the  conversation  beyond  this  curt  rejoinder,  but  that 
the  child  was  always  ready  for  him. 

"What,"  she  asked,  turning  her  soft  hand  coax- 
ingly  in  his,  "  are  you  going  to  do  to  amuse  me  after 
dinner  ?  " 
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"Upon  my  soul,  Polly,"  exclaimed  Barbox  Broth- 
ers, very  much  at  a  loss,  "  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea ! " 

"Then  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Polly.  "Have  yon 
got  any  cards  at  your  house  ?  " 

"Plenty,"  said  Barbox  Brothers  in  a  boastful 
vein. 

"  Very  well.  Then  I'll  build  houses,  and  you 
shall  look  at  me.     You  mustn't  blow,  you  know." 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Barbox  Brothers.  "No,  no,  no. 
No  blowing.     Blowing's  not  fair." 

He  flattered  himself  that  he  had  said  this  pretty 
well  for  an  idiotic  monster;  but  the  child,  instantly 
perceiving  the  awkwardness  of  his  attempt  to  adapt 
himself  to  her  level,  utterly  destroyed  his  hopeful 
opinion  of  himself  by  saying  compassionately,  — 
"  What  a  funny  man  you  are  !  " 

Feeling,  after  this  melancholy  failure,  as  if  he 
every  minute  grew  bigger  and  heavier  in  person, 
and  weaker  in  mind,  Barbox  gave  himself  up  for  a 
bad  job.  No  giant  ever  submitted  more  meekly  to 
be  led  in  triumph  by  all-conquering  Jack  than  he 
to  be  bound  in  slavery  to  Polly. 

"  Do  you  know  any  stories  ?  "  she  asked  him. 

He  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating  confession : 
"  No." 

"What  a  dunce  you  must  be,  mustn't  you  ?  "  said 
Polly. 

He  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating  confession : 
"  Yes." 

"Would  you  like  me  to  teach  you  a  story  ?  But 
you  must  remember  it,  you  know,  and  be  able  to  tell 
it  right  to  somebody  else  afterwards." 

He  professed  that  it  would  afford  him  the  highest 
VOL.  III. -22. 
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mental  gratification  to  be  taught  a  story,  and  that 
he  would  luunbly  endeavor  to  retain  it  in  his  mind. 
Whereupon  Polly,  giving  her  hand  a  new  little  turn 
in  his,  expressive  of  settling  down  for  enjoyment, 
commenced  a  long  romance,  of  which  every  relish- 
ing clause  began  with  the  words :  "  So  this ; "  or,  "  And 
80  this."  As,  "  So  this  boy  ;  "  or,  "  So  this  fairy  ;  " 
or,  "  And  so  this  pie  was  four  yards  round,  and  two 
yards  and  a  quarter  deep."  The  interest  of  the 
romance  was  derived  from  the  intervention  of  this 
fairy  to  punish  this  boy  for  having  a  greedy  appetite. 
To  achieve  which  purpose,  this  fairy  made  this  pie, 
and  this  boy  ate  and  ate  and  ate,  and  his  cheeks 
swelled  and  swelled  and  swelled.  There  were  many 
tributary  circumstances,  but  the  forcible  interest 
culminated  in  the  total  consumption  of  this  pie, 
and  the  bursting  of  this  boy.  Truly  he  was  a  fine 
sight,  Barbox  Brothers,  with  serious  attentive  face, 
and  ear  bent  down,  much  jostled  on  the  pavements 
of  the  busy  town,  but  afraid  of  losing  a  single  inci- 
dent of  the  epic,  lest  he  should  be  examined  in  it  by 
and  by,  and  found  deficient. 

Thus  they  arrived  at  the  hotel.  And  there  he 
had  to  say  at  the  bar,  and  said  awkwardly  enough : 
"I  have  found  a  little  girl ! " 

The  whole  establishment  turned  out  to  look  at 
the  little  girl.  Nobody  knew  her  :  nobody  could 
make  out  her  name,  as  she  set  it  forth  —  except  one 
chambermaid,  who  said  it  was  Constantinople  — 
which  it  wasn't. 

"  I  will  dine  with  my  young  friend  in  a  private 
room,"  said  Barbox  Brothers  to  the  hotel  authori- 
ties, "and  perhaps  you  will  be  so  good  as  let  the 
police   know  that  the   pretty  baby  is  here.     I  sup- 
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pose  she  is  sure  to  be  inquired  for  soon,  if  she  has 
not  been  already.     Come  along,  Polly." 

Perfectly  at  ease  and  peace,  Polly  came  along, 
but,  finding  the  stairs  rather  stiff  work,  was  carried 
up  by  Barbox  Brothers.  The  dinner  was  a  most 
transcendent  success,  and  the  Barbox  sheepishness, 
under  Polly's  directions  how  to  mince  her  meat  for 
her,  and  how  to  diffuse  gravy  over  the  plate  with  a 
liberal  and  equal  hand,  was  another  fine  sight. 

"  And  now,"  said  Polly,  "  while  we  are  at  dinner, 
you  be  good,  and  tell  me  that  story  I  taught  you." 

With  the  tremors  of  a  Civil  Service  examination 
on  him,  and  very  uncertain  indeed,  not  only  as  to 
the  epoch  at  which  the  pie  appeared  in  history,  but 
also  as  to  the  measurements  of  that  indispensable 
fact,  Barbox  Brothers  made  a  shaky  beginning,  but 
under  encouragement  did  very  fairly.  There  was  a 
want  of  breath  observable  in  his  rendering  of  the 
cheeks,  as  well  as  the  appetite,  of  the  boy;  and 
there  was  a  certain  tameness  in  his  fairy,  referable 
to  an  under-current  of  desire  to  account  for  her. 
Still,  as  the  first  lumbering  performance  of  a  good- 
humored  monster,  it  passed  muster. 

"  I  told  you  to  be  good,"  said  Polly,  "and  you  are 
good,  ain't  you  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  Barbox  Brothers. 

Such  was  his  deference  that  Polly,  elevated  on  a 
platform  of  sofa  cushions  in  a  chair  at  his  right 
hand,  encouraged  him  with  a  pat  or  two  on  the 
face  from  the  greasy  bowl  of  her  spoon,  and  even 
with  a  gracious  kiss.  In  getting  on  her  feet  upon 
her  chair,  however,  to  give  him  this  last  reward,  she 
toppled  forward  among  the  dishes,  and  caused  him 
to  exclaim,  as  he  effected  her  rescue :  "  Gracious 
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Angels !  "Wliow  !  T  thought  we  were  in  the  fire, 
roily  !  •' 

"What  a  coward  you  art%  ain't  you  ?  "  said  Polly, 
when  replaced. 

"Yes,  I  am  rather  nervous,"  he  replied.  "Whew  ! 
Don't,  Polly.  Don't  flourish  your  spoon,  or  you'll 
go  over  sideways.  Don't  tilt  up  your  legs  when  you 
laugh,  Polly,  or  you'll  go  over  backwards.  Whew  ! 
I'olly.  Polly,  Polly,"  said  Barbox  Brothers,  nearly 
succumbing  to  despair,  "  we  are  environed  with 
dangers ! " 

Indeed  he  could  descry  no  security  from  the  pit- 
falls that  were  yawning  for  Polly,  but  in  proposing 
to  her  after  dinner,  to  sit  upon  a  low  stool.  "  I  will, 
if  you  will,"  said  Polly.  So,  as  peace  of  mind  should 
go  before  all,  he  begged  the  waiter  to  wheel  aside  the 
table,  bring  a  pack  of  cards,  a  couple  of  footstools, 
and  a  screen,  and  close  in  Polly  and  himself  before 
the  fire,  as  it  were  in  a  snug  room  within  the  room. 
Then,  finest  sight  of  all,  was  Barbox  Brothers  on  his 
footstool,  with  a  pint  decanter  on  the  rug,  contem- 
plating Polly  as  she  built  successfully,  and  growing 
blue  in  the  face  with  holding  his  breath,  lest  he 
should  blow  the  house  down. 

"  How  you  stare,  don't  you  ? "  said  Polly  in  a 
houseless  pause. 

Detected  in  the  ignoble  fact,  he  felt  obliged  to 
admit,  apologetically :  "  I  am  afraid  I  was  looking 
rather  hard  at  you,  Polly." 

"Why  do  you  stare  ?  "  asked  ]*olly. 

"I  cannot,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  "recall  why. 
—  T  don't  know,  Polly." 

"You  must  be  a  simpleton  to  do  things  and  not 
know  why,  mustn't  you  ?  "  said  Polly. 
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In  spite  of  which  reproof,  he  looked  at  the  child 
again  intently,  as  she  bent  her  head  over  her  card 
structure,  her  rich  curls  shading  her  face.  "It  is 
impossible,"  he  thought,  "  that  I  can  ever  have  seen 
this  pretty  baby  before.  Can  I  have  dreamed  of 
her  ?     In  some  sorrowful  dream  ?  " 

He  could  make  nothing  of  it.  So  he  went  into 
the  building  trade  as  a  journeyman  under  Polly, 
and  they  built  three  stories  high,  four  stories  high ; 
even  five. 

**Isay!  Who  do  you  think  is  coming  ?"  asked 
Polly,  rubbing  her  eyes  after  tea. 

He  guessed :  "  The  waiter  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Polly,  "the  dustman.  I  am  getting 
sleepy." 

A  new  embarrassment  for  Barbox  Brothers  ! 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  going  to  be  fetched  to-night," 
said  Polly.     "  What  do  you  think  ^  " 

He  thought  not,  either.  After  another  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  dustman  not  merely  impending,  but 
actually  arriving,  recourse  was  had  to  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  chambermaid  :  who  cheerily  undertook 
that  the  child  should  sleep  in  a  comfortable  and 
wholesome  room,  which  she  herself  would  share. 

"  And  I  know  you  will  be  careful,  won't  you,"  said 
Barbox  Brothers,  as  a  new  fear  dawned  upon  him, 
"  that  she  don't  fall  out  of  bed  ?  " 

Polly  found  this  so  highly  entertaining  that  she 
was  under  the  necessity  of  clutching  him  round  the 
neck  with  both  arms  as  he  sat  on  his  footstool  pick- 
ing up  the  cards,  and  rocking  him  to  and  fro,  with 
her  dimpled  chin  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  what  a  coward  you  are,  ain't  you  ?  "  said 
Polly.     «  Do  you  fall  out  of  bed  ?  " 
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"N — not  generally,  Polly." 

"No  more  do  1." 

With  that,  Polly  gave  him  a  reassuring  hug  or 
two  to  keep  him  going,  and  then  giving  that  confid- 
ing mite  of  a  hand  of  hers  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  hand  of  the  Constantinopolitan  chambermaid, 
trotted  off,  chattering,  without  a  vestige  of  anxiety. 

He  looked  after  her,  had  the  screen  removed  and 
the  table  and  chairs  replaced,  and  still  looked  after 
her.  He  paced  the  room  for  half  an  hour.  "  A 
most  engaging  little  creature,  but  it's  not  that.  A 
most  winning  little  voice,  but  it's  not  that.  That 
has  much  to  do  with  it,  but  there  is  something  more. 
How  can  it  be  that  I  seem  to  know  this  child  ? 
What  was  it  she  imperfectly  recalled  to  me  when  I 
felt  her  touch  in  the  street,  and,  looking  down  at 
her,  saw  her  looking  up  at  me  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Jackson  !  " 

With  a  start  he  turned  towards  the  sound  of  the 
subdued  voice,  and  saw  his  answer  standing  at  the 
door, 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Jackson,  do  not  be  severe  with  me  ! 
Speak  a  word  of  encouragement  to  me,  I  beseech 
you." 

"  You  are  Polly's  mother." 

"Yes." 

Yes.  Polly  herself  might  come  to  this,  one  day. 
As  you  see  what  the  rose  was  in  its  faded  leaves  ; 
as  you  see  what  the  summer  growth  of  the  woods 
was  in  their  wintry  branches ;  so  Polly  might  be 
traced,  one  day,  in  a  careworn  woman  like  this,  with 
her  hair  turned  gray,  lieiore  him  were  the  ashes 
of  a  dead  fire  that  had  once  burned  bright.  This 
was  the  woman  he  had  loved.     This  was  the  womaa 
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he  had  lost.  Such  had  been  the  constancy  of  his 
imagination  to  her,  so  had  Time  spared  her  under 
its  withholding,  that  now,  seeing  how  roughly  the 
inexorable  hand  had  struck  her,  his  soul  was  filled 
with  pity  and  amazement. 

He  led  her  to  a  chair,  and  stood  leaning  on  a  cor- 
ner of  the  chimney-piece,  with  his  head  resting  on 
his  hand,  and  his  face  half  averted. 

"  Did  you  see  me  in  the  street,  and  show  me  to 
your  child  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"  Is  the  little  creature,  then,  a  party  to  deceit  ?  " 

"  I  hope  there  is  no  deceit.  I  said  to  her,  '  We 
have  lost  our  way,  and  I  must  try  to  find  mine  by 
myself.  Go  to  that  gentleman,  and  tell  him  you  are 
lost.  You  shall  be  fetched  by  and  by.'  Perhaps 
you  have  not  thought  how  very  young  she  is  ?  " 

"  She  is  very  self-reliant." 

"  Perhaps  because  she  is  so  young." 

He  asked  after  a  short  pause,  "  Why  did  you  do 
this  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Jackson,  do  you  ask  me  ?  In  the  hope 
that  you  might  see  something  in  my  innocent  child 
to  soften  your  heart  towards  me.  Not  only  towards 
me,  but  towards  my  husband." 

He  suddenly  turned  about,  and  walked  to  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room.  He  came  back  again 
with  a  slower  step,  and  resumed  his  former  attitude, 
saying,  — 

"  I  thought  you  had  emigrated  to  America  ?  " 

"  We  did.  But  life  went  ill  with  us  there,  and  we 
came  back." 

"  Do  you  live  in  this  town  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  am  a  daily  teacher  of  music  here.  My 
husband  is  a  book-keeper." 
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"  Are  you  —  forgive  my  asking  —  poor  ?  " 

"  We  earn  enough  for  our  wants.  That  is  not  our 
distress.  My  husband  is  very,  very  ill  of  a  linger- 
ing disorder.     He  will  never  recover  —  " 

'*  You  check  yourself.  If  it  is  for  want  of  the 
encouraging  word  you  spoke  of,  take  it  from  me. 
1  cannot  forget  the  old  time,  Beatrice." 

"  God  bless  you ! "  she  replied  with  a  burst  of 
tears,  and  gave  him  her  trembling  hand. 

"  Compose  yourself.  I  cannot  be  composed  if  you 
are  not,  for  to  see  you  weep  distresses  me  beyond 
expression.     Speak  freely  to  me.     Trust  me." 

She  shaded  her  face  with  her  veil,  and  after  a 
little  while  spoke  calmly.  Her  voice  had  the  ring 
of  Folly's. 

"It  is  not  that  my  husband's  mind  is  at  all  im- 
paired by  his  bodily  suffering,  for  I  assure  you  that 
is  not  the  case.  But  in  his  weakness,  and  in  his 
knowledge  that  he  is  incurably  ill,  he  cannot  over- 
come the  ascendancy  of  one  idea.  It  preys  upon 
him,  embitters  every  moment  of  his  painful  life,  and 
will  shorten  it." 

She  stopping,  he  said  again :  "  Speak  freely  to 
me.     Trust  me." 

"  We  have  had  five  children  before  this  darling, 
and  they  all  lie  in  their  little  graves.  He  believes 
that  they  have  withered  away  under  a  curse,  and 
that  it  will  blight  this  child  like  the  rest." 

"  Under  what  curse  ?  " 

"  Both  I  and  lie  have  it  on  our  conscience  that  we 
tried  you  very  heavily,  and  I  do  not  know  but  that, 
if  I  were  as  ill  as  he,  I  might  suffer  in  my  mind  as 
he  does.  This  is  the  constant  burden  :  *  I  believe, 
Beatrice,  I  was  the  only  friend  that  Mr.  Jackson 
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ever  cared  to  make,  thougli  I  was  so  much  his 
junior.  The  more  influence  he  acquired  in  the 
business,  the  higher  he  advanced  nie,  and  I  was 
alone  in  his  private  confidence.  I  came  between 
him  and  you,  and  I  took  you  from  him.  We  were 
both  secret,  and  the  blow  fell  when  he  was  wholly 
unprepared.  The  anguish  it  caused  a  man  so  com- 
I^ressed  must  have  been  terrible  ;  the  wrath  it 
awakened  inappeasable.  So,  a  curse  came  to  be  in- 
voked on  our  poor  pretty  little  flowers,  and  they  fall.' " 

"And  you,  Beatrice,"  he  asked,  when  she  had 
ceased  to  speak,  and  there  had  been  a  silence  after- 
wards, ''  how  say  you  ?  " 

"  Until  within  these  few  weeks  I  was  afraid  of 
you,  and  I  believed  that  you  would  never,  never 
forgive." 

"Until  within  these  few  weeks,"  he  repeated. 
"Have  you  changed  your  opinion  of  me  within 
these  few  weeks  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  For  what  reason  ?  " 

"  I  was  getting  some  pieces  of  music  in  a  shop  in 
this  town,  when,  to  my  terror,  you  came  in.  As  I 
veiled  my  face  and  stood  in  the  dark  end  of  the 
shop,  I  heard  you  explain  that  you  wanted  a  music- 
al instrument  for  a  bedridden  girl.  Your  voice  and 
manner  were  so  softened,  you  showed  such  interest 
in  its  selection,  you  took  it  away  yourself  with  so 
much  tenderness  of  care  and  pleasure,  that  I  knew 
you  were  a  man  with  a  most  gentle  heart.  Oli,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Jackson,  if  you  could  have  felt  the 
refreshing  rain  of  tears  that  followed  for  me  ! " 

Was  Phoebe  playing  at  that  moment  on  her 
distant  couch  ?     He  seemed  to  hear  her. 
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"I  inquired  in  the  shop  where  you  lived,  but 
could  get  no  inft)rmation.  As  I  had  heard  you  say 
that  you  were  going  back  by  the  next  train  (but  you 
did  not  say  where),  I  resolved  to  visit  the  station  at 
about  that  time  of  day,  as  often  as  I  could,  between 
my  lessons,  on  the  chance  of  seeing  you  again.  I 
have  been  there  very  often,  but  saw  you  no  more 
until  to-day.  You  were  meditating  as  you  walked 
the  street,  but  the  calm  expression  of  your  face 
emboldened  me  to  send  my  child  to  you.  And 
when  I  saw  you  bend  your  head  to  speak  tenderly 
to  her,  I  prayed  to  God  to  forgive  me  for  having 
ever  brought  a  sorrow  on  it.  I  now  pray  to  you  to 
forgive  me,  and  to  forgive  my  husband.  I  was 
very  young,  he  was  young  too,  and,  in  the  ignorant 
hardihood  of  such  a  time  of  life,  we  don't  know 
what  we  do  to  those  who  have  undergone  more 
discipline.  You  generous  man !  You  good  man ! 
So  to  raise  me  up  and  make  nothing  of  my  crime 
against  you ! "  —  for  he  would  not  see  her  on  her 
knees,  and  soothed  her  as  a  kind  father  might  have 
soothed  an  erring  daughter  — "  thank  you,  bless 
you,  thank  you  !  " 

When  he  next  spoke,  it  was  after  having  drawn 
aside  the  window  curtain  and  looked  out  awhile. 
Then  he  only  said,  — 

"  Is  Polly  asleep  ?  " 

"Yes.  As  I  came  in,  I  met  her  going  away 
upstairs,  and  put  her  to  bed  myself." 

"  Leave  her  with  me  for  to-morrow,  Beatrice,  and 
write  me  your  address  on  this  leaf  of  my  pocket- 
book.  In  the  evening  I  will  bring  her  home  to  you 
—  and  to  her  father." 
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"  Hallo ! "  cried  Polly,  putting  her  saucy  sunny 
face  in  at  the  door  next  morning  when  breakfast 
was  ready  :  "  I  thought  I  was  fetched  last  night  ?  " 

"  So  you  were,  Polly,  but  I  asked  leave  to  keep 
you  here  for  the  day,  and  to  take  you  home  in  the 
evening." 

'*'  Upon  my  word  ! "  said  Polly.  "  You  are  very 
cool,  ain't  you  ?  " 

However,  Polly  seemed  to  think  it  a  good  idea, 
and  added,  — 

"  I  suppose  I  must  give  you  a  kiss,  though  you 
are  cool." 

The  kiss  given  and  taken,  they  sat  down  to  break- 
fast in  a  highly  conversational  tone. 

"Of  course,  you  are  going  to  amuse  me?"  said 
Polly. 

"  Oh,  of  course  !  "  said  Barbox  Brothers. 

In  the  pleasurable  height  of  her  anticipations, 
Polly  found  it  indispensable  to  put  down  her  piece 
of  toast,  cross  one  of  her  little  fat  knees  over  the 
other,  and  bring  her  little  fat  right  hand  down  into 
her  left  hand  with  a  business-like  slap.  After  this 
gathering  of  herself  together,  Polly,  by  that  time 
a  mere  heap  of  dimples,  asked  in  a  wheedling 
manner,  — 

"  What  are  we  going  to  do,  you  dear  old  thing  ?  " 

"Why,  I  was  thinking,"  said  Barbox  Brothers, 
"  —  but  are  you  fond  of  horses,  Polly  ?  " 

"  Ponies,  I  am,"  said  Polly,  "  especially  when 
their  tails  are  long.  But  horses  —  n — no — too 
big,  you  know." 

"Well,"  pursued  Barbox  Brothers,  in  a  spirit  of 
grave  mysterious  confidence  adapted  to  the  impor- 
tance of   the  consultation,   "  I  did  see  yesterday. 
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Polly,  on  the  walls,  pictures  of  two  long-tailed 
ponies,  speckled  all  over  —  " 

"  No,  no,  NO  !  "  cried  Polly,  in  an  ecstatic  desire 
to  linger  on  the  charming  details.  "  Not  speckled 
all  over ! " 

"  Speckled  all  over.  Which  ponies  jump  through 
hoops — " 

"  No,  no,  NO  !  "  cried  Polly  as  before.  "  They 
never  jump  through  hoops  !  " 

'*  Yes,  they  do.  Oh,  I  assure  you  they  do  !  And 
eat  pie  in  pinafores  —  " 

''Ponies  eating  pie  in  pinafores!"  said  Polly. 
"  What  a  story-teller  you  are,  ain't  you  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  honor.  —  And  lire  off  guns." 

(Polly  hardly  seemed  to  see  the  force  of  the 
ponies  resorting  to  firearms.) 

"And  I  was  thinking,"  pursued  the  exemplary 
Barbox,  "  that  if  you  and  I  were  to  go  to  the  Circus 
where  these  ponies  are,  it  would  do  our  constitu- 
tions good." 

''  Does  that  mean  amuse  us  ?  "  inquired  Polly. 
"  What  long  words  you  do  use,  don't  you  ?  " 

Apologetic  for  having  wandered  out  of  his  depth, 
he  replied,  — 

"  That  means  amuse  us.  That  is  exactly  what  it 
means.  There  are  many  other  wonders  besides  the 
ponies,  and  we  shall  see  them  all.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  spangled  dresses,  and  elephants  and 
lions  and  tigers." 

Polly  became  observant  of  the  teapot,  with  a 
curled-up  nose  indicating  some  uneasiness  of  mind. 

"They  never  get  out,  of  course,"  she  remarked  as 
a  mere  truism. 

"  The  elephants  and  lions  and  tigers  ?  Oh,  dear, 
no!" 
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"Oh,  dear,  no!"  said  Polly.  "And  of  course 
nobody's  afraid  of  the  ponies  shooting  anybody." 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world." 

"  No,  no,  not  the  least  in  the  world,"  said  Polly. 

"  I  was  also  thinking,"  proceeded  Barbox,  "  that 
if  we  were  to  look  in  at  the  toy-shop,  to  choose  a 
doll—" 

"  Not  dressed  ! "  cried  Polly  with  a  clap  of  her 
hands.     "  No,  no,  no,  not  dressed  !  " 

"Full-dressed.  Together  with  a  house,  and  all 
things  necessary  for  housekeeping  —  " 

Polly  gave  a  little  scream,  and  seemed  in  danger 
of  falling  into  a  swoon  of  bliss. 

"  What  a  darling  you  are  !  "  she  languidly  ex- 
claimed, leaning  back  in  her  chair.  "  Come  and  be 
hugged,  or  I  must  come  and  hug  you." 

This  resplendent  programme  was  carried  into 
execution  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law.  It 
being  essential  to  make  the  purchase  of  the  doll  its 
first  feature  —  or  that  lady  would  have  lost  the 
ponies  —  the  toy-shop  expedition  took  precedence. 
Polly  in  the  magic  warehouse,  with  a  doll  as  large 
as  herself  under  each  arm,  and  a  neat  assortment 
of  some  twenty  more  on  view  upon  the  counter,  did 
indeed  present  a  spectacle  of  indecision  not  quite 
compatible  with  unalloyed  happiness,  but  the  light 
cloud  passed.  The  lovely  specimen  oftenest  chosen, 
oftenest  rejected,  and  finally  abided  by,  was  of  Cir- 
cassian descent,  possessing  as  much  boldness  of 
beauty  as  was  reconcilable  with  extreme  feebleness 
of  mouth,  and  combining  a  sky-blue  silk  pelisse 
with  rose-colored  satin  trousers,  and  a  black  velvet 
hat :  which  this  fair  stranger  to  our  northern  shores 
would  seem  to  have  founded  on  the  portraits  of  the 
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late  Duchess  of  Kont.  The  name  this  distinguished 
foreijxner  brought  with  her  from  beneath  the  glow- 
ing skies  of  a  sunny  clime  was  (on  Polly's  authority) 
Miss  Melluka,  and  the  costly  nature  of  her  outfit  as 
a  housekeeper,  from  the  Barbox  coffers,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  two  facts  that  her  silver  teaR]>oon3 
were  as  large  as  her  kitchen  poker,  and  that  the 
proportions  of  her  watch  exceeded  those  of  her 
frying-pan.  i\[iss  Melluka  was  graciously  pleased 
to  express  her  entire  approbation  of  the  Circus,  and 
so  was  Polly ;  for  the  ponies  were  speckled,  and 
brought  down  nobody  when  they  fired,  and  the 
savagery  of  the  wild  beasts  appeared  to  be  mere 
smoke  —  which  article,  in  fact,  they  did  produce  in 
large  quantities  from  their  insides.  The  Barbox 
absorption  in  the  general  subject  throughout  the 
realization  of  these  delights  w^as  again  a  sight  to 
see,  nor  was  it  less  worthy  to  behold  at  dinner, 
when  he  drank  to  Miss  Melluka,  tied  stiff  in  a 
chair  opposite  to  Polly  (the  fair  Circassian  possess- 
ing an  unbendable  spine),  and  even  induced  the 
waiter  to  assist  in  carrying  out  with  due  decorum 
the  prevailing  glorious  idea.  To  wind  up,  there 
came  the  agreeable  fever  of  getting  Miss  Melluka 
and  all  her  wardrobe  and  rich  possessions  into  a  fly 
with  Polly,  to  be  taken  home.  But,  by  that  time, 
Polly  had  become  unable  to  look  upon  such  accumu- 
lated joys  with  waking  eyes,  and  had  withdrawn  her 
consciousness  into  the  w-onderful  Paradise  of  a 
child's  sleep.  "  Sleep,  Polly,  sleep,"  said  Barbox 
Brothers,  as  her  head  dropped  on  his  shoulder; 
"you  shall  not  fall  out  of  this  bed  easily,  at  any 
rate ! " 

What  rustling  piece  of  pa})er  he  took  from  his 
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pocket,  and  carefully  folded  into  the  bosom  of 
Polly's  frock,  shall  not  be  mentioned.  He  said 
nothing  about  it,  and  nothing  shall  be  said  about  it. 
They  drove  to  a  modest  suburb  of  the  great  in- 
genious town,  and  stopped  at  the  fore-court  of  a 
small  house.  "Do  not  wake  the  child,"  said  Bar- 
box  Brothers  softly  to  the  driver ;  "  I  will  carry  her 
in  as  she  is." 

Greeting  the  light  at  the  opened  door  which  was 
held  by  Polly's  mother,  Polly's  bearer  passed  on 
with  mother  and  child  into  a  ground-floor  room. 
There,  stretched  on  a  sofa,  lay  a  sick  man,  sorely 
wasted,  who  covered  his  eyes  with  his  emaciated 
hands. 

"Tresham,"  said  Barbox  in  a  kindly  voice,  "I 
have  brought  you  back  your  Polly,  fast  asleep. 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  tell  me  you  are  better." 

The  sick  man  reached  forth  his  right  hand,  and 
bowed  his  head  over  the  hand  into  which  it  was 
taken,  and  kissed  it.  "  Thank  you,  thank  you  !  I 
may  say  that  I  am  well  and  happy." 

"  That's  brave,"  said  Barbox.  "  Tresham,  I  have 
a  fancy  —  Can  you  make  room  for  me  beside  you 
here  ?  " 

He  sat  down  on  the  sofa  as  he  said  the  words, 
cherishing  the  plump  peachy  cheek  that  lay  \ipper- 
most  on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  have  a  fancy,  Tresham  (I  am  getting  quite  an 
old  fellow  now,  you  know,  and  old  fellows  may  take 
fancies  into  their  heads  sometimes),  to  give  up 
Polly,  having  found  her,  to  no  one  but  you.  Will 
you  take  her  from  me  ?  " 

As  the  father  held  out  his  arms  for  the  child, 
each  of  the  two  men  looked  steadily  at  the  other. 
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"  She  is  very  dear  to  you,  Tresham  ?" 

"  Unutterably  dear." 

"  God  bless  her !  It  is  not  much,  Polly,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  his  eyes  upon  her  peaceful  face  as  he 
a])Ostroj)liized  her,  "  it  is  not  much,  Polly,  for  a 
lilind  and  sinful  man  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  some- 
thing so  far  better  than  himself  as  a  little  child  is ; 
but  it  would  be  much  —  much  upon  his  cruel  head, 
and  much  upon  his  guilty  soul  — if  he  could  be  so 
wii'ked  as  to  invoke  a  curse.  He  had  better  have  a 
millstone  round  his  neck,  and  be  cast  into  the 
deepest  sea.  Live  and  thrive,  my  pretty  baby ! " 
Here  he  kissed  her.  "  Live  and  prosper,  and  become 
in  time  the  mother  of  other  little  children,  like  the 
Angels  who  behold  The  Father's  face  !" 

He  kissed  her  again,  gave  her  up  gently  to  both 
her  parents,  and  went  out. 

But  he  went  not  to  Wales.  No,  he  never  went  to 
Wales.  He  went  straightway  for  another  stroll 
about  the  town,  and  he  looked  in  upon  the  people  at 
their  work,  and  at  their  play,  here,  there,  every- 
where, and  where  not.  For  he  was  Barbox  Brothers 
and  Co.  now,  and  had  taken  thousands  of  partners 
into  the  solitary  firm. 

He  had  at  length  got  back  to  his  hotel  room, 
and  was  standing  before  his  fire  refreshing  himself 
with  a  glass  of  hot  drink  which  he  had  stood  upon 
the  chimney-piece,  when  he  heard  the  town  clocks 
striking,  and,  referring  to  his  watch,  found  the  even- 
ing to  have  so  slipped  away,  that  they  were  strik- 
ing twelve.  As  he  put  up  his  watch  again,  his  eyes 
met  those  of  his  reflection  in  the  chimney-glass. 

"  Why,  it's  your  birthday  already,"  he  said, 
smiling.  "  You  are  looking  very  well.  I  wish  you 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day." 
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He  had  never  before  bestowed  that  wish  upon 
himself.  "By  Jupiter!"  he  discovered,  "it  alters 
the  whole  ease  of  running  away  from  one's  birth- 
day !  It's  a  thing  to  explain  to  Phoebe.  Besides, 
here  is  quite  a  long  story  to  tell  her,  that  has  sprung 
out  of  the  road  with  no  story.  I'll  go  back,  instead 
of  going  on.  I'll  go  back  by  my  friend  Lamps's 
Up  X  presently." 

He  went  back  to  Mugby  Junction,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  he  established  himself  at  Mugl)y  Junction. 
It  was  the  convenient  place  to  live  in,  for  brighten- 
ing Phoebe's  life.  It  was  the  convenient  place  to 
live  in,  for  having  her  taught  music  by  Beatrice.  It 
was  the  convenient  place  to  live  in,  for  occasionally 
borrowing  Polly.  It  was  the  convenient  place  to 
live  in,  for  being  joined  at  will  to  all  sorts  of  agree- 
able places  and  persons.  So,  he  became  settled 
there,  and,  his  house  standing  in  an  elevated  situa- 
tion, it  is  noteworthy  of  him  in  conclusion,  as  Polly 
herself  might  (not  irreverently)  have  put  it,  — 

"  There  was  an  Old  Barbox  who  lived  on  a  hill, 
And  if  he  ain't  gone  he  lives  there  still." 

Here  follows  the  substance  of  what  was 
seen,  heard,  or  otherwise  picked  up,  by  the 
Gentleman  for  Nowhere,  in  his  careful  study 
OF  THE  Junction. 

VOL.  III.-23. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE    BOY    AT    MUGBY. 

I  AM  the  boy  at  Mugby.  That's  about  what  / 
am. 

You  don't  know  what  I  mean  ?  What  a  pity  ! 
But  I  think  you  do.  I  think  you  must.  Look 
here.  I  am  the  Boy  at  what  is  called  The  Refresh- 
ment Room  at  Mugby  Junction,  and  what's  proudest 
boast  i.s,  that  it  never  yet  refreshed  a  mortal  being. 

Up  in  a  corner  of  the  Down  Refreshment  Room 
at  Mugby  Junction,  in  the  height  of  twenty-seven 
cross  draughts  (I've  often  counted  'em  while  they 
brush  the  First-Class  hair  twenty-seven  ways), 
behind  the  bottles,  among  the  glasses,  bounded  on 
the  nor'west  by  the  beer,  stood  pretty  far  to  the 
right  of  a  metallic  object  that's  at  times  the  tea-urn 
and  at  times  the  soup-tureen,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  last  twang  imparted  to  its  contents  which  are 
the  same  groundwork,  fended  off  from  the  traveller 
by  a  barrier  of  stale  sponge-cakes  erected  atop  of  the 
counter,  and  lastly  exposed  sideways  to  tlie  glare  of 
( )ur  Missis's  eye,  —  you  ask  a  Boy  so  sitiwated,  next 
time  you  stop  in  a  hurry  at  Mugby,  for  anything  to 
drink ;  you  take  particular  notice"  that  he'll  try  to 
seem  not  to  hear  you,  that  he'll  appear  in  a  absent 
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manner  to  survey  the  Line  through  a  transparent 
medium  composed  of  your  head  and  body,  and  that 
he  won't  serve  you  as  long  as  you  can  possibly  bear 
it.     That's  me. 

What  a  lark  it  is  !  We  are  the  Model  Establish- 
ment, we  are,  at  Mugby.  Other  Refreshment  Rooms 
send  their  imperfect  young  ladies  up  to  be  finished 
off  by  our  Missis.  For  some  of  the  young  ladies, 
when  they're  new  to  the  business,  come  into  it 
mild!  Ah!  Our  jVIissis,  she  soon  takes  that  out 
of  'em.  Why,  I  originally  come  into  the  business 
meek  myself.  But  Our  Missis,  she  soon  took  that 
out  of  me. 

What  a  delightful  lark  it  is  !  I  look  upon  us 
Refreshmenters  as  ockipying  the  only  proudly  inde- 
pendent footing  on  the  Line.  There's  Papers,  for 
instance,  —  my  honorable  friend,  if  he  will  allow 
me  to  call  him  so,  —  him  as  belongs  to  Smith's 
book-stall.  Why,  he  no  more  dares  to  be  up  to  our 
Refreshmenting  games  than  he  dares  to  jump  atop 
of  a  locomotive  with  her  steam  at  full  pressure,  and 
cut  away  upon  her  alone,  driving  himself,  at  limited- 
mail  speed.  Papers,  he'd  get  his  head  punched  at 
every  compartment,  first,  second,  and  third,  the 
whole  length  of  a  train,  if  he  was  to  ventur  to 
imitate  my  demeanor.  It's  the  same  with  the  port- 
ers, the  same  with  the  guards,  the  same  with  the 
ticket  clerks,  the  same  the  whole  way  up  to  the 
secretary,  traffic  manager,  or  very  chairman.  There 
ain't  a  one  among  'em  on  the  nobly  independent 
footing  we  are.  Did  you  ever  catch  one  of  them, 
when  you  wanted  anything  of  him,  making  a  system 
of  surveying  the  Line  through  a  transparent  medium 
composed  of  your  head  and  body  ?  I  should  hope 
not. 
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You  should  see  our  Bandoliniug  Room  at  "NTugby 
Junction.  It's  lod  to  by  the  door  behind  the  count- 
er, which  you'll  notice  usually  stands  ajar,  and  it's 
the  room  where  Our  Missis  and  our  young  ladies 
Bandolines  their  hair.  You  should  see  'em  at  it, 
betwixt  trains,  Bandolining  away,  as  if  they  was 
anointing  themselves  for  the  combat.  When  you're 
telegraphed,  you  should  see  their  noses  all  a-going 
up  with  scorn,  as  if  it  was  a  part  of  the  working  of 
the  same  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  electrical  machin- 
ery. You  should  hear  Our  Missis  give  the  word, 
"  Here  comes  the  Beast  to  be  Fed ! "  and  then  you 
should  see  'em  indignantly  skipping  across  the  Line, 
from  the  Up  to  the  Down,  or  Wicer  Warsaw,  and 
begin  to  pitch  the  stale  pastry  into  the  plates,  and 
chuck  the  sawdust  sangwiches  under  the  glass  covers, 
and  get  out  the  —  ha,  ha,  ha! — the  sherry,  —  oh,  my 
eye,  my  eye  !  —  for  your  Refreshment. 

It's  only  in  the  Isle  of  the  Brave  and  Land  of  the 
Free  (by  Avhich,  of  course,  I  mean  to  say  Britannia) 
that  Refreshmenting  is  so  effective,  so  'olesome,  so 
constitutional  a  check  upon  the  public.  There  was 
a  Foreigner,  which  having  politely,  with  his  hat  off, 
beseeched  our  young  ladies  and  Our  Missis  for  "a 
leetel  gloss  hoff  prarndee,"  and  having  had  the  Line 
surveyed  through  him  by  all  and  no  other  acknowl- 
edgment, was  a-proceeding  at  last  to  help  himself, 
as  seems  to  be  the  custom  in  his  own  country,  when 
Our  Missis,  with  her  hair  almost  a-coming  un-Bando- 
lined  with  rage,  and  her  eyes  omitting  sparks,  flew 
at  him,  cotched  the  decanter  out  of  his  hand,  and 
said,  "  Put  it  down  !  I  won't  allow  that !  "  The 
foreigner  turned  pale,  stepped  back  with  his  arms 
stretched  out  in  front  of  him,  his  hands  clasped, 
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and  his  shoulders  riz,  and  exclaimed :  "  Ah  !  Is  it 
possible,  this  ?  That  these  disdaineous  females  and 
this  ferocious  old  woman  are  placed  here  by  the 
administration,  not  only  to  empoison  the  voyagers, 
but  to  affront  them  !  Great  Heaven  !  How  arrives 
it  ?  The  English  people.  Or  is  he  then  a  slave  ? 
Or  idiot  ?  "  Another  time,  a  merry,  wide-awake 
American  gent  had  tried  the  sawdust  and  spit  it 
out,  and  had  tried  the  Sherry  and  spit  that  out,  and 
had  tried  in  vain  to  sustain  exhausted  natur  upon 
Butter-Scotch,  and  had  been  rather  extra  Bandolined 
and  Line-surveyed  through,  when,  as  the  bell  was 
ringing  and  he  paid  Our  Missis,  he  says,  very  loud 
and  good-tempered :  "  I  tell  Yew  what  'tis,  ma'arm. 
I  la'af.  Theer!  I  la'af.  I  Dew.  I  oughter  ha' 
seen  most  things,  for  I  hail  from  the  Onlimited  side 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  I  halve  travelled  right 
slick  over  the  Limited,  head  on  through  Jeerusa- 
lemm  and  the  East,  and  likeways  Erance  and  Italy, 
Europe  Old  World,  and  am  now  upon  the  track  to 
the  Chief  Europian  Village  ;  but  such  an  Institution 
as  Yew,  and  Yewer  young  ladies,  and  Yewer  fixin's 
solid  and  liquid,  afore  the  glorious  Tarnal  I  never 
did  see  yet  I  And  if  I  hain't  found  the  eighth 
wonder  of  monarchical  Creation,  in  finding  Yew, 
and  Yewer  young  ladies,  and  Yewer  fixin's  solid 
and  liquid,  all  as  aforesaid,  established  in  a  country 
where  the  people  air  not  absolute  Loonaticks,  I  am 
Extra  Double  Darned  with  a  Nip  and  Frizzle  to  the 
innermostest  grit!  Wheerfur  —  Theer!  —  I  la'af! 
I  Dew,  ma'arm.  I  la'af ! "  And  so  he  went,  stamp- 
ing and  shaking  his  sides,  along  the  platform  all 
the  way  to  his  own  compartment. 

I  think  it  was  her  standing  up  agin  the  Foreigner 
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as  giv'  Our  Missis  the  idea  of  going  over  to  France, 
and  droring  a  comparison  betwixt  llefreshmenting 
as  followed  among  the  frog-eaters,  and  Refreshment- 
ing  as  triumphant  in  the  Isle  of  the  Brave  and  Land 
of  the  Free  (by  which,  of  course,  1  mean  to  say  agin, 
Britannia).  Our  young  ladies.  Miss  Whiff,  Miss 
Piff,  and  Mrs.  Sniff,  was  unanimous  opposed  to  her 
going ;  for,  as  they  says  to  Our  Missis  one  and  all,  it 
is  well  beknown  to  the  hends  of  the  berth  as  no 
other  nation  except  Britain  has  a  idea  of  anythink, 
but  above  all  of  business.  Why,  then,  should  you 
tire  yourself  to  prove  what  is  already  proved  ?  Our 
Missis,  however  (being  a  teaser  at  all  pints),  stood 
out  grim  obstinate,  and  got  a  return  pass  by  South- 
eastern Tidal,  to  go  right  through,  if  such  should  be 
her  dispositions,  to  Marseilles. 

Sniff  is  husband  to  Mrs.  Sniff,  and  is  a  regular 
insignificant  cove.  He  looks  arter  the  sawdust 
department  in  a  back-room,  and  is  sometimes,  when 
we  are  very  hard  put  to  it,  let  behind  the  counter 
with  a  corkscrew ;  but  never  when  it  can  be  helped, 
his  demeanor  towards  the  public  being  disgusting 
servile.  How  Mrs.  Sniff  ever  come  so  far  to  lower 
herself  as  to  marry  him,  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  sup- 
pose he  does,  and  I  should  think  he  wished  he 
didn't,  for  he  leads  a  awful  life.  Mrs.  Sniff  couldn't 
be  much  harder  with  him  if  he  was  public.  Simi- 
larly, Miss  Whiff  and  Miss  Piff,  taking  the  tone  of 
Mrs.  Sniff,  they  shoulder  Sniff  about  when  he  is  let 
in  with  a  corkscrew,  and  they  whisk  things  out  of 
his  hands  when  in  his  servility  he  is  a-going  to  let 
the  public  have  'em,  and  they  snap  him  up  when  in 
tlie  crawling  baseness  of  his  spirit  he  is  a-going  to 
answer  a  public  question,  and  they  drore  more  tears 
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into  his  eyes  than  ever  the  mustard  does  which  he 
all  day  long  lays  on  to  the  sawdust.  (But  it  ain't 
strong.)  Once,  when  Sniff  had  the  repulsiveness 
to  reach  across  to  get  the  milk-pot  to  hand  over 
for  a  baby,  I  see  Our  Missis  in  her  rage  catch  him 
by  both  his  shoulders,  and  spin  him  out  into  the 
Bandolining  Room. 

But  Mrs.  Sniff,  —  how  different !  She's  the  one  ! 
She's  the  one  as  you'll  notice  to  be  always  looking 
another  way  from  you,  when  you  look  at  her.  She's 
the  one  with  the  small  waist  buckled  in  tight  in 
front,  and  with  the  lace  cuffs  at  her  wrists,  which 
she  puts  on  the  edge  of  the  counter  before  her,  and 
stands  a-smoothing  while  the  public  foams.  This 
smoothing  the  cuffs  and  looking  another  way  while 
the  public  foams  is  the  last  accomplishment  taught 
to  the  young  ladies  as  come  to  Mugby  to  be  finished 
by  Our  Missis ;  and  it's  always  taught  by  Mrs. 
Sniff. 

When  Our  Missis  went  away  upon  her  journey, 
Mrs.  Sniff  was  left  in  charge.  She  did  hold  the 
public  in  check  most  beautiful !  In  all  my  time,  I 
never  see  half  so  many  cups  of  tea  given  without 
milk  to  peoj^le  as  wanted  it  with,  nor  half  so  many 
cups  of  tea  with  milk  given  to  people  as  wanted  it 
without.  When  foaming  ensued,  Mrs.  Sniff  would 
say  :  "  Then  you'd  better  settle  it  among  yourselves, 
and  change  with  one  another.''  It  was  a  most 
highly  delicious  lark.  I  enjoyed  the  Refreshment- 
ing  business  more  than  ever,  and  was  so  glad  I  had 
took  to  it  when  young. 

Our  Missis  returned.  It  got  circulated  among 
the  young  ladies,  and  it  as  it  might  be  penetrated 
to   me   through   the   crevices    of   the   Bandolining 
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Koom.  that  she  had  Orrors  to  reveal,  if  revelations 
so  contemptible  could  be  dignified  with  the  name. 
Agitation  become  awakened.  Excitement  Avas  up 
in  the  stirrups.  Expectation  stood  a-tiptoe.  At 
length  it  was  put  forth  that  on  our  slackest  evening 
in  the  week,  and  at  our  slackest  time  of  that  even- 
ing betwixt  trains.  Our  Missis  would  give  her  views 
of  foreign  Kefreshmenting,  in  the  Bandolining 
Room. 

It  was  arranged  tasteful  for  the  purpose.  The 
Bandolining  table  and  glass  was  hid  in  a  corner,  a 
armchair  was  elevated  on  a  packing-case  for  Our 
Missis's  ockypation,  a  table  and  a  tumbler  of  water 
(no  sherry  in  it,  thankee)  was  placed  beside  it. 
Two  of  the  pupils,  the  season  being  autumn,  and 
hollyhocks  and  dahlias  being  in,  ornamented  the 
wall  with  three  devices  in  those  flowers.  On  one 
might  be  read,  "  May  Albion  never  Learn  ; "  on 
another,  "  Keep  the  Public  Down  ;  "  on  another, 
"Our  Kefreshmenting  Charter."  The  whole 
had  a  beautiful  appearance,  with  which  the  beauty 
of  the  sentiments  corresponded. 

On  Our  Missis's  brow  was  wrote  Severity,  as  she 
ascended  the  fatal  platform.  (Not  that  that  was 
anythink  new.)  Miss  Whiff  and  Miss  Piff  sat  at 
her  feet.  Three  chairs  from  the  Waiting  Room 
might  have  been  perceived  by  a  average  eye,  in 
front  of  her,  on  which  the  pupils  was  accommo- 
dated. Behind  them,  a  very  close  observer  might 
have  discerned  a  Boy.     ]Myseif. 

"Where,"  said  Our  Missis,  glancing  gloomily 
around,  "is  Sniff?" 

"I  thought  it  better,"  answered  Mrs.  Sniff,  "that 
he  should  not  be  let  to  come  in.  He  is  such  an 
Ass." 
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"No  doubt,"  assented  Our  Missis.  "But  for  that 
reason  is  it  not  desirable  to  improve  his  mind  ?  " 

"Oh,  nothing  will  ever  improve  hiyn!  "  said  Mrs. 
Sniff. 

"  However,"  pursued  Our  Missis,  "  call  him  in, 
Ezekiel." 

I  called  him  in.  The  appearance  of  the  low- 
minded  cove  was  hailed  with  disapprobation  from 
all  sides,  on  account  of  his  having  brought  his 
corkscrew  with  him.  He  pleaded  "the  force  of 
habit." 

"The  force!"  said  Mrs.  Sniff.  "Don't  let  us 
have  you  talking  about  force,  for  Gracious'  sake. 
There  !  Do  stand  still  where  you  are,  with  your 
back  against  the  wall." 

He  is  a  smiling  piece  of  vacancy,  and  he  smiled 
in  the  mean  way  in  which  he  will  even  smile  at  the 
public  if  he  gets  a  chance  (language  can  say  no 
meaner  of  him),  and  he  stood  upright  near  the 
door,  with  the  back  of  his  head  agin  the  wall,  as  if 
he  was  a-waiting  for  somebody  to  come  and  measure 
his  heighth  for  the  Army. 

"  I  should  not  enter,  ladies,"  says  Our  Missis, 
"on  the  revolting  disclosures  I  am  about  to  make, 
if  it  was  not  in  the  hope  that  they  will  cause  you  to 
be  yet  more  implacable  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
you  wield  in  a  constitutional  country,  and  yet  more 
devoted  to  the  constitutional  motto  which  I  see 
before  me,"  —  it  was  behind  her,  but  the  words 
sounded  better  so,  —  "  '  May  Albion  never  learn  ! '  " 

Here  the  pupils  as  had  made  the  motto  admired 
it,  and  cried,  "  Hear  !  Hear  !  Hear  !  "  Sniff,  show- 
ing an  inclination  to  join  in  chorus,  got  himself 
frowned  down  by  every  brow. 
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"The  baseness  of  the  French,"  pursued  Our 
Missis,  "as  displayed  in  the  fawning  nature  of 
their  Refreshmenting,  equals,  if  not  surpasses,  any- 
think  as  was  ever  heard  of  the  baseness  of  the 
celebrated  Bonaparte." 

Miss  Whiff,  Miss  Piff,  and  me,  we  drored  a  heavy 
breath,  equal  to  saying,  "  We  thought  as  much ! '' 
Miss  Whiff  and  Miss  Piff  seeming  to  object  to  my 
droring  mine  along  with  theirs,  1  drored  another  to 
aggravate  'em. 

"  Shall  I  be  believed,"  says  Our  Missis  with 
flashing  eyes,  "  when  I  tell  you  that  no  sooner  had  I 
set  my  foot  upon  that  treacherous  shore  —  " 

Here  Sniff,  either  bursting  out  mad,  or  thinking 
aloud,  says,  in  a  low  voice  :  "  Feet.  Plural,  you 
know." 

The  cowering  that  come  upon  him  when  he  was 
spurned  by  all  eyes,  added  to  his  being  beneath 
contempt,  was  sufficient  punishment  for  a  cove  so 
grovelling.  In  the  midst  of  a  silence  rendered 
more  impressive  by  the  turned-up  female  noses  with 
which  it  was  pervaded,  Our  Missis  went  on,  — 

"  Shall  I  be  believed  when  I  tell  you,  that  no 
sooner  had  I  landed,"  this  word  with  a  killing  look 
at  Sniff,  "on  that  treacherous  shore,  than  I  was 
ushered  into  a  Refreshment  Room  where  there 
were  —  I  do  not  exaggerate  —  actually  eatable 
things  to  eat  ?  " 

A  groan  burst  from  the  ladies.  I  not  only  did 
myself  the  honor  of  jining,  but  also  of  lengthening 
it  out. 

"  Where  there  were,"  Our  Missis  added,  "  not 
only  eatable  things  to  eat,  but  also  drinkable  things 
to  drink  ?  " 
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A  murmur,  swelling  almost  into  a  scream,  ariz. 
Miss  Piff,  trembling  with  indignation,  called  out, 
"Name  !" 

'*I  will  name,"  said  Our  Missis.  "There  was 
roast  fowls,  hot  and  cold  ;  there  was  smoking  roast 
veal  surrounded  with  browned  potatoes  ;  there  was 
hot  soup  with  (again  I  ask,  shall  I  be  credited  ?) 
nothing  bitter  in  it,  and  no  flour  to  choke  off  the 
consumer ;  there  was  a  variety  of  cold  dishes  set  off 
with  jelly  ;  there  was  salad  ;  there  was  —  mark 
me  !  fresh  pastry,  and  that  of  a  light  construction ; 
there  was  a  luscious  show  of  fruit ;  there  was 
bottles  and  decanters  of  sound  small  wine,  of  every 
size,  and  adapted  to  every  pocket ;  the  same  odious 
statement  will  apply  to  brandy ;  and  these  were  set 
out  upon  the  counter  so  that  all  could  help  them- 
selves." 

Our  Missis's  lips  so  quivered,  that  Mrs.  Sniff, 
though  scarcely  less  convulsed  than  she  were,  got 
up  and  held  the  tumbler  to  them. 

"This,"  proceeds  Our  Missis,  "was  my  first  un- 
constitutional experience.  Well  would  it  have  been 
if  it  had  been  my  last  and  worst.  But  no.  As  I 
proceeded  farther  into  that  enslaved  and  ignorant 
land,  its  aspect  became  more  hideous.  I  need  not 
explain  to  this  assembly  the  ingredients  and  forma- 
tion of  the  British  Refreshment  sangwich  ?  " 

Universal  laughter. — except  from  Sniff,  who,  as 
sangwich-cutter,  shook  his  head  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  dejection  as  he  stood  with  it  agin  the  wall. 

"Well!"  said  Our  Missis  with  dilated  nostrils. 
"  Take  a  fresh,  crisp,  long,  crusty  penny  loaf  made 
of  the  whitest  and  best  flour.  Cut  it  longwise 
through  the  middle.     Insert  a  fair  and  nicely  fitting 
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slice  of  ham.  Tie  a  smart  piece  of  libbon  round 
the  middle  of  the  whole  to  bind  it  together.  Add 
at  one  end  a  neat  wrapper  of  clean  white  paper 
by  which  to  hold  it.  And  the  universal  French 
Refreshment  sangwich  busts  on  your  disgusted 
vision." 

A  cry  of  *'  Shame  ! "  from  all  —  except  Sniff,  which 
rubbed  his  stomach  with  a  soothing  hand. 

*'  I  need  not,"  said  Our  Missis,  "  explain  to  this 
assembly  the  usual  formation  and  fitting  of  the 
British  Refresliment  lloom  !  " 

No,  no,  and  laughter.  SnifE  agin  shaking  his 
head  in  low  spirits  agin  the  wall. 

"Wellj"  said  Our  Missis,  "  what  would  you  say 
to  a  general  decoration  of  everythink,  to  hangings 
(sometimes  elegant),  to  easy  velvet  furniture,  to 
abundance  of  little  tables,  to  abundance  of  little 
seats,  to  brisk  bright  waiters,  to  great  convenience, 
to  a  pervading  cleanliness  and  tastefulness  posi- 
tively addressing  the  public,  and  making  the  Beast 
thinking  itself  worth  the  pains  ?  " 

Contemptuous  fury  on  the  part  of  all  the  ladies. 
Mrs.  Sniff  looking  as  if  she  wanted  somebody  to 
hold  her,  and  everybody  else  looking  as  if  they'd 
rayther  not. 

"  Three  times,"  said  Our  Missis,  working  herself 
into  a  truly  terrimenjious  state,  —  "  three  times  did 
I  see  these  shameful  things,  only  between  the  coast 
and  Paris,  and  not  counting  either :  at  Hazebroucke, 
at  Arras,  at  Amiens.  But  worse  remains.  Tell  me, 
what  would  you  call  a  person  who  should  propose 
in  England  tliat  there  should  be  kept,  say  at  our 
own  model  Mugby  Junction,  pretty  baskets,  each 
holding  an  assorted  cold  lunch  and  dessert  for  one, 
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each  at  a  certain  fixed  price,  and  each  within  a 
passenger's  power  to  take  away,  to  empty  in  the 
carriage  at  perfect  leisure,  and  to  return  at  another 
station  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  farther  on  ?  " 

There  was  disagreement  what  such  a  person  should 
be  called.  Whether  revolutionist,  atheist.  Bright  (/ 
said  him),  or  Un-English.  Miss  Piif  screeched  her 
shrill  opinion  last,  in  the  words :  "  A  malignant 
maniac ! " 

"I  adopt,"  says  Our  Missis,  "the  brand  set  upon 
such  a  person  by  the  righteous  indignation  of  my 
friend  Miss  Piff.  A  malignant  maniac.  Know, 
then,  that  that  malignant  maniac  has  sprung  from 
the  congenial  soil  of  France,  and  that  his  malignant 
madness  was.  in  unchecked  action  on  this  same  part 
of  my  journey." 

I  noticed  that  Sniff  was  a-rubbing  his  hands,  and 
that  Mrs.  Sniff  had  got  her  eye  upon  him.  But  I 
did  not  take  more  particular  notice,  owing  to  the 
excited  state  in  which  the  young  ladies  was,  and 
to  feeling  myself  called  upon  to  keep  it  up  with  a 
howl. 

"  On  my  experience  south  of  Paris,"  said  Our 
Missis  in  a  deep  tone,  "  I  will  not  expatiate.  Too 
loathsome  were  the  task  !  But  fancy  this.  Fancy 
a  guard  coming  round,  with  the  train  at  full  speed, 
to  inquire  how  many  for  dinner.  Fancy  his  tele- 
graphing forward  the  number  of  diners.  Fancy 
every  one  expected,  and  the  table  elegantly  laid  for 
the  complete  party.  Fancy  a  charming  dinner,  in 
a  charming  room,  and  the  head-cook  concerned  for 
the  honor  of  every  dish,  superintending  in  his  clean 
white  jacket  and  cap.  Fancy  the  Beast  travelling 
six  hundred  miles  on  end,  very  fast,  and  with  great 
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punctuality,  yet  being  tauglit  to  expect  all  this  to 
be  done  tor  it !  " 

A  spirited  chorus  of  "  The  Ik-ast !  " 

I  noticed  that  Sniff  was  agin  a-rubbing  his  stomach 
with  a  soothing  hand,  and  that  he  had  drored  up  one 
leg.  But  agin  I  didn't  take  particular  notice,  look- 
ing on  myself  as  called  upon  to  stimilate  public 
feeling.     It  being  a  lark  besides. 

"Putting  everything  together,''  said  Uur  ^lissis, 
"  French  Refreshmenting  comes  to  this,  and  oh,  it 
comes  to  a  nice  total !  First :  eatable  things  to  eat, 
and  drinkable  things  to  drink." 

A  groan  from  the  young  ladies,  kep'  up  by  me. 

<•  Second  :  convenience,  and  even  elegance." 

Another  groan  from  the  young  ladies,  kep'  up  by 
me. 

"  Third :  moderate  charges." 

This  time  a  groan  from  me,  kep'  up  by  the  young 
ladies. 

"  Fourth  :  —  and  here,"  says  Our  Missis,  "  I  claim 
your  angriest  sympathy,  —  attention,  common  civil- 
ity, nay,  even  politeness  ! " 

Me  and  the  young  ladies  regularly  raging  mad  all 
together. 

''  And  I  cannot  in  conclusion,"  says  Our  Missis 
with  her  spitefullest  sneer,  "  give  you  a  completer 
pictur  of  that  despicable  nation  (after  what  I  have 
related),  than  assuring  you  that  they  wouldn't  bear 
our  constitutional  ways  and  noble  independence  at 
^lugby  Junction  for  a  single  month,  and  that  they 
would  turn  us  to  the  right-about,  and  put  another 
system  in  our  places,  as  soon  as  look  at  us  ;  perhaps 
sooner,  for  I  do  not  believe  they  have  the  good  taste 
to  care  to  look  at  us  twice." 
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The  swelling  tumult  was  arrested  in  its  rise.  Sniff, 
bore  away  by  his  servile  disposition,  had  drored  up 
his  leg  with  a  higher  and  a  higher  relish,  and  was 
now  discovered  to  be  waving  his  corkscrew  over 
his  head.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mrs.  Sniff, 
who  had  kep'  her  eye  upon  him  like  the  fabled 
obelisk,  descended  on  her  victim.  Our  Missis  fol- 
lowed them  both  out,  and  cries  was  heard  in  the 
sawdust  department. 

You  come  into  the  Down  Refreshment  Eoom  at 
the  Junction  making  believe  you  don't  know  me, 
and  I'll  i^int  you  out  with  my  right  thumb  over 
my  shoulder  which  is  Our  Missis,  and  which  is  jNIiss 
Whiff,  and  which  is  Miss  Piff,  and  which  is  Mrs. 
Sniff.  But  you  won't  get  a  chance  to  see  Sniff, 
because  he  disappeared  that  night.  Whether  he 
perished,  tore  to  pieces,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  his  cork- 
screw alone  remains  to  bear  witness  to  the  servility 
of  his  disposition. 
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